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Teenage dreams, so hard to beat 



Just heard the news about John Peel. 

Don't know what to write. I'm gutted. I saw him 
on Room 101 a year back, and he was talking about 
his fear of death. It left a deep impression on me. He 
was scared. I could so relate. It made me so sad, 
seeing Peelie like that. I hope he resolved his fear 
before the end. 

I don't know what to say. It's undeniable that 
Peel's influence and enthusiasm brightened up my 
own life, and that of thousands of my friends and 
loved ones. I never envied him, always admired him: 
felt that just once -just for one time - someone 
from our side had managed to slip through and 
infiltrate the mainstream. That he followed his own 
path was undeniable, that he continued to follow 
it, uncaring of what those with the power to make 
his life exceedingly difficult thought, was incredible. 
And he continued to follow his enthusiasm for 
music all the way through his life. He was also 
about the best presenter I think I ever heard on 
radio: I loved the way he'd urn and ah, stumble 
over words, mumble and play records at the wrong 
speed, in a medium where glibness and smugness 
is prized above all. 

And he was so funny! 

Herein follow half-a-dozen gems that sprung up on 
the web within 24 hours of his death, showing his 
dry, understated wit: 

"Ah, the sound of distant seagulls" - after 
hearing Morrissey's falsetto wailing at the end 
of 'What Difference Does It Make?' 

"You know, Aretha Franklin can make any old 
rubbish sound good, and I think she just has" - after 
watching the video of the Aretha Franklin/George 
Michael duet, presenting Top Of The Pops. 

"He's a dickhead in love" -talking about Robert 
Palmer, same programme. 

About Simple Minds: "Well, that was the most 
exciting video I've seen since teatime. Mind you, 
I did have a late tea." 

About Pete Wylie's Mighty Wan!: "If that 
doesn't make Number One, I shall come and break 
wind in your kitchen." 

About Josh Wink's 'Higher State Of 
Consciousness': "I'm sure I'm not alone in thinking 
that sounded better when I played it the other 
night, at the wrong speed." 

Like all of my generation, Peel was omnipresent 
when I was a teenager (late Seventies). His radio 
show was a lifeline for those of us not based in 
London: the only place one could hear all those 
records argued over with such passion in the music 
press each week. There was nowhere else - no 
Internet, no cable TV and no deregulated radio 
stations. No record stores, even. Like millions of 
others, I barely listened to his actual show. I didn't 
need to: his taste informed everything around us. 
Early Eighties, I had a friend who'd make me tapes 
of Peel Sessions and let me know when a particular 
band would be on that night- Dolly Mixtures, 
Strawberry Switchblade, Sophisticated Boom Boom. 
It must have been one of those years while Peelie 
was going through his punky girl group phase. 

I can still remember the sheer disbelief followed 
by exhilaration upon hearing that John had played 
a white label of my first single on his show. He didn't 
know what to make of it. He played it three times, 
and compared it to his then cult favourite, . . .And 
The Native Hipsters' 'Ooh, Look There Goes 





Concorde Again'. Man, we were excited. It remains 
one of the most magical moments of my life. 

He was always there for us. No matter how 
crap radio and the press and festivals got during the 
Nineties and beyond, no matter how corporate and 
passionless the music industry got, it was so fucking 
reassuring to know there was someone like Peelie 
out there for us, holding his corner, never losing 
the thrill, forever seeking the new. . . 

He gave us hope - not fake, not forced - in 
a life where hope is almost the most precious 
commodity of all. 

It feels like some of the goodness and magic 
has gone out of life, never to return. Peelie didn't 
give a shit for passing trends: all he dug was the 
music, the thrill of the new, one more brain- 
damaging haemorrhage-inducing blast of speed 
metal, of Fall B-sides or Marc Bolan or Bogshed or 
Sarah Records or Aswad or Joy Division or The 
Wedding Present or The White Stripes or The Slits 
or Beef heart or Static Caravan or Robert Wyatt or 
Undertones or Bonzo Dog or PJ Harvey or Girls 
At Our Best or This Heat or Swell Maps or Babes 
In Toyland or. . .I'm crying as I type these words. 

We'll miss you, John. 
Everett True 

This is my first editorial, ever, unless you count the 
mission statement that fronted my short-lived 1994 
retro-obsessive fanzine, which went something like 
"For the charity shop auteurand the supermarket 
checkout pop star- the high life is in you!" Bless my 
vintage-attired mod heart; I meant every word. 

But much better, I feel, was the way I made my 
editorial presence known in my first ever magazine, 
a comic starring a detective parrot and genial 
monsters, plus a Jokes Page. Having written all the 
content myself, by hand, in blue biro, and knowing 
my readers - all six of 'em - were eagerly waiting, 
I would end each issue with just a drawing of myself 
on the back page, saying BYE. And waving. Not 
only was this a succinct way of connecting with my 
readers, I felt, but also it gave me a chance to draw 
myself in the kinds of cool outfits I thought an editor 
should wear. This being 1 986, and me being nine, 
I recall that fur-lined pixie boots were involved. 

Some things don't work out, that's for sure, 
I reflect as I sit here today in more the realistic 
editorial attire of Boredoms T-shirt, fucked-up jeans 
and large woolly socks. Back pages have adverts on 
now, and I never did get those boots. But I did get 
to hear Scatter, Josephine Foster, LCD Soundsystem, 
Kano, Rodney P, Jandek, The Research, Deathprod, 
Richard Youngs, Comets on Fire, The Ex, Pavement, 
Losoul, Growing, Ultralyd and The Magnetic Fields. 

Which was probably what I wanted all along. 

BYE. [waves] 
Frances May Morgan 
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her name is Lola 
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She teases the mic lead between 
her bare, wiry legs and, raising 
her short slip, curls her mouth 
round sexually potent words 



! ! I/Spektrum 

Rescue Rooms, Nottingham 

An African dominatrix cracks an 
invisible whip and shakes her hips, 
prowling and predatory. Scowling 
and sensuous. Sexy-ugly, a voodoo 
goddess without even trying, she 
teases the mic lead between her bare 
wiry legs and, raising her short slip, 
curls her mouth round sexually potent 
words with a playful, venomous edge. 

"Capture the r-r-r-rapture, " she 
provokes. "A new life, neeew stench." 

Lola Olafisoye is on fire. Behind her, 
a swarthy Kiwi on dirty bass, a solemnly 
poised orchestrator of synths and other 
sounds, a fantastically agile drummer. 
They create Spektrum's subtropical 
backdrop, the humid jungle on which 
Lola's carnal vocals feast. "Let you feel- 
eel-eel, " she drawls. We feel. 

We feel the swell of synth undulate 
in and out, out and in. 'Musical 
Alchemy' reverberates off these four 
small walls and enters our insignificant 
torsos, shaking our chests, running 
away with our heartbeats. At once 
debilitating and stimulating in its 
breathtaking power, this is as assaulting 
as the bombing beginnings of The 
Prodigy's 'Firestarter'. But there's 
less masculine malevolence here, 
with the beats of 'This Heat' and 
this magnificent Ari Up/Grace Jones 
amalgam on tearaway vocals. 

Hear the mysterious chemistry 
behind her storming delivery, freakishly 
captivating as she sings of alchemy and 
attraction, life and death. It seeps sex 
and danger. 

"You release a beast in me/I was 
so innocent " she persuades in 
'Breaker'. This lady has never been 
innocent in her entire life — as a girl. 



she was surely putting spiders in her 
mum's bed. 

Feel the fluidity of their sound. 
Voluptuous funk mutating into 
larger, lustier beats, revving up before 
decelerating into sporadic funk clatter, 
infiltrating dub-infused bass, synths 
caught in call and response relays, 
like bullfrogs' mating rituals in a dark 
rainforest. Hear the voice of a tigress. 
"I'm always hungry, " she warns. She 
will eat you whole. 

It's steaming in here. So why aren't 
you dancing? 

I think you're frightened of her. 
Intimidated. I think you know you won't 
look as good, as provocatively powerful, 
as she does when she flings herself 
into the deep heat beats. And I know 
that as soon as the crowd gets closer 
and closer in anticipation of ! ! !, you'll 
all go wild and herd together. You 
won't be able to avoid the elbows 
digging into your back and the slipping 
shoes beneath your feet. You won't 
be able to resist the rhythm. 

With the first schizo-sounds of 
'Feel Good Hit Of The Fall', the scene 
unfolds. Two crazed frontmen making 
the most of their limbs, sprawl over 
the stage and storm onto the balcony. 
One shakes his hair in time with the 
hissing cymbal patterns. One covers 
his face in his T-shirt, baring his chest 
and singing through the fabric. Pink, 
blue and yellow lights illuminate 
their movements in psychedelic 
hallucination, arms in the air abandon, 
disco shuffles, and always the 
underlying ssh-shh-sh, aah-ahh-ah, 
chhk-chkk-chk. 

Five hundred sweaty impassioned 
bodies try to make the most of their 
limbs, constricted by space but twisting 



and nodding as much as they are 
physically able. !!! have them under 
the thumb; clapping, singing along, 
groping for musician flesh, hi-fiving 
their way to popularity. They welcome 
the chance to swear with free contempt 
in 'Pardon My Freedom'. "Like I give 
a FUCK, like I give a SHIT, like I give a 
FUCK about thatmotherfucking SHIT. " 
These men they can imitate. 

But the most exciting parts are not 
when vocalist Nic Offer launches himself 
into the ecstatic crowd (like he's so 
godlike that you need to touch him). 
The most exciting parts are not where 
they share their mic with the front row, 
scowling in people's faces and dripping 
sweat. The most exciting parts are 
where there are three percussionists 
breaking it down and funking the 
hell out. The most exciting parts are 
when trumpet and saxophone are 
triumphantly brought to the forefront 
of this cacophony, and when it turns 
all nasty, skewed white-funk, like the 
tripping paranoia of 'Shit Scheisse 
Merde'. The rest is just arrogant 
swagger and vain idolatry. 

Tonight, Spektrum and ! ! ! take 
their sound, grab it by the shoulders 
and shake it till it splinters, amplifying 
the life within and transmuting it into 
a thousand vein-popping creatures, 
a million limb-shaking vibrations. It goes 
some way to compensate for the fact 
that I wasn't around to see such bands 
as ESG, New Age Steppers, Liquid 
Liquid, PiL, in their prime. Some way. 
But one seductive female and her 
entourage are still more affecting 
to the soul than seven ego-tripping 
men. They're alive and kick-kick-kicking 
into the night—* 
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"I've been having particular difficulty with the 
epistemology of waking up in the morning, " 
says Stephin Merritt. "I've been quitting 
smoking and I'm down to three cigarettes 
a day. I would like to wake up in the morning 
without having a cigarette, but I can't seem to 
define the morning in any other way, because 
I wake up gradually and so I don't know that 
I've finished until I see something burning." 

And then how do you feel when you 
properly wake up? 

"How wonderful. I'm having a cigarette." 

if you don't cry, it isn't love 

I came to this interview with a bruised heart. It 
seemed appropriate. Stephin Merritt, the man 
behind The Magnetic Fields, writes droll songs 
about how dire love can be. I hadn't really got 
it before, thinking that to write so many songs 
on the same subject was self-defeating; an 
indulgence that got you nowhere. Sure, I loved 
the sound of them, ever since hearing 'All My 
Little Words' on a compilation album a few 
years ago, in which Stephin Merritt sings, 
" You are a splendid butterfly/It is your wings 
that make you beautiful/And I could make you 
fly away/But I could never make you stay". B ut 
I felt awkward about the self-pity. 

"If you don 't cry, it isn 't love/If you don 't cry 
then you just don 't feel it deep enough, " sang 
Fields' percussionist/pianist Claudia Gonson, on 
just one of the many tales of bittersweet woe 
that made up the band's 1 999 epic, 69 Love 
Songs. It struck me as a bit pathetic, a lament 
for people who wanted their loves to fail. 
Then my love failed. Then I got it. I realised that 
what's pathetic is sitting around thinking it and 
not saying it. He says it. And then the feeling is 
expelled, and a work of art is created, and the 
beautiful songs go off on journeys of their own. 

So here I am, a recent recruit to the 
heartbreak team, sharing Sunday lunch with 
Stephin Merritt at the Royal Festival Hall in 
London, where he and The Magnetic Fields are 
to play tonight. I want Stephin to be the living 
embodiment of his music: droll, melodic and 
disconsolate, and I am not disappointed. But 
I also want him to represent his songs, defend 
them with his own heart, and that's something 
he is not prepared to do. I want him to tell me 
that when he sings, "I thought I was just the 
guy for you and it would never end, I thought 
we were supposed to be like glue, I thought 
you were my boyfriend, " that he means it as 
much as I want him to. But, of course, he is 
going to say something quite different. 

taking notes 

Living in New York, do you have to escape 
the city to write music? 

" I sit around in bars and write music, 
actually. I like there to be music playing. I like 





He's soundtracked our crushes and sung 
our break- ups # but The Magnetic Fields' 

Stephin Merritt is a reluctant romantic 



there to be other people talking, so, far from 
holing up in a shack, I find it helps if I write in 
a city. Any city, but English-speaking cities 
make it easier for me to eavesdrop. " 

Does that mean you have to find different 
bars to frequent, in case people start getting to 
know you? 

"Yes." 

And if somebody does try to talk to you? 

"Then I talk to them for a little while and 
stop working. And if I'm right in the middle 
of something, sometimes I find myself saying, 
'Can I talk to you in five minutes? I know 
I don't look busy but I am. Can you hold that 
thought?' And actually that often drives people 
away. It's very difficult to be polite. " 

So you never go out to wide open spaces? 

"No, I like cities, and cafes and bars. And 
movie theatres. And bookstores. " 

Do you like beer? 

"No, it tastes like rotten wheat." 

Well, I suppose it is. So when you sit in 
these bars you're not drinking beer? 

"Currently I'm not drinking at all." 

So if you're sitting in these bars not 
drinking, not smoking and not talking, then 
you're not joining in. Is that where you feel 
most comfortable; surrounded by activity, but 
not taking part in it? 

"What activity is there in bars? What are 
you talking about?" 

Well, maybe it's a British thing, but here we 
go to bars to drink till we're sick and talk quite 
loudly to people we don't actually like and 
hope never to meet again. 

"Well, these are gay bars, so people are 
going not only to drink but to stare at others, 
of which I do my share. " 

And then Stephin produces a neatly bound, 
pocket-sized leather notebook, which he opens 
to reveal pages and pages of lyrics and notes, 
jotted down in tall letters in an elegant if 
straggly hand. It looks like the rather expensive 
Moleskin brand of notebooks that Bruce 
Chatwin famously wrote his manuscripts in, 
insisting that he could only use that brand and 
nothing else. Stephin uses different ones every 
time, so he can tell them apart afterwards. But 
they need to be expensive, as this ensures he 
looks after them. If he buys "those 60-cent 
memo pads" he ends up leaving them lying 
around, and songs are lost. 

So that is a Moleskin notebook? 

"No, it's made of leather." 

This is our first misunderstanding. There will 
be others. There will also be incredibly long 
pauses between my questions and Stephin's 
responses, and between one of his sentences 
and the next. He is a man whose speech not 
only contains full stops, but also line breaks and 
paragraph spacing. I admire him enormously 
for not wasting words, but it makes it damn 



'Lyrically, it's in the 
vein of Lesley Gore. 
And musically, 
the central figure 
is reminiscent of 
Kate Bush' 
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the magnetic fields 



hard to prod the interview along. I feel like 
I'm milking a bull. 

singing from the groin 

You've spoken in the past about your love 
of ABBA and their perfect pop mathematics. 
What do you like at the moment? 

" I'm madly in love with the new Loretta 
Lynn album. It's produced by Jack White 
from The White Stripes. " 

Are you a fan of The White Stripes? 

"I am infinitely less interested in The 
White Stripes than in the fantastic new 
Loretta Lynn album. I am very much a fan 
of The White Stripes visually." 

The uniformity of the red and the white? 

"Yes. And also their gothic pallor. It's 
very beautiful." 

Would The Magnetic Fields like to make 
a visual statement? 

"We have more of an anti-image. We 
have to be reasonably careful in looking like 
we don't have an image." 

Does that involve just as much work as 
maintaining an image? 

"Possibly." 



drawl that he describes as "vaguely like 
Johnny Cash", and with which he sings lines 
such as, "Suicide was not an option for the 
tiny goat. The tiny goat was very, very ugly 
and like all ugly things it fell in love. " 

Like all of Merritt's stories, these are 
dreadful and sad and very, very funny. 

"I think my voice is distinctive and very 
limited. It's great for one particular thing 
and not so good for others. The Gothic 
Archies is what my voice actually sounds like 
rather than what I pretend it sounds like. " 

So mostly you're pretending? 

"Pretending? I didn't mean to say that 
I was singing falsely, in other ways. I meant 
to say that my voice is more appropriate for 
some uses than others. " 

Was it exciting being asked to provide 
music for the Lemony Snicket audio books? 

"I don't easily get excited. " 

What would it take? 

"I don't know." 

When did you last get excited? 

"I don't know." 

Did you get excited about Christmas 
when you were little? 



'A lot of song lyrics are filled with self- 
pity, when in fact you never want to tell 
someone about your self-pity' 



So if you turned up to a show in the 
same jacket as another band member, 
would one of you have to change? 

"Yes. But that doesn't really happen that 
much. Can you imagine if Kiss all turned up 
in the same outfit? 'But those are my silver 
platform boots!'" 

Would you play in silver platform boots? 

" I actually did a show at Brooklyn 
Academy of Music which was a solo show, 
although all the members of The Magnetic 
Fields were onstage at one time or another, 
at which I wore a clown suit, and very large 
blue shoes. They weren't platforms, though 
I do own platform boots. But I don't think 
I've ever worn them on stage. " 

Did it feel good to be a clown? 

"It was fantastic, everybody loved me 
from the moment I walked on stage." 

This last sentence is extremely funny if 
you imagine it voiced by a dour man who 
will smile approximately twice during our 
hour-long conversation - once when I ask 
if he sings from the groin, like Frank Sinatra. 
This is a question he will answer with only 
a mysterious, "Different kinds of vocal 
sounds come from different parts of the 
body". He will then add, "If you had your 
oesophagus amputated your voice would 
definitely change". 

festive spirit 

The Magnetic Fields are just one of Stephin 
Merritt's projects. He also has The 6ths, 
Future Bible Heroes and The Gothic Archies, 
as well as other solo work. It's hard to 
imagine how someone of such a phlegmatic 
temperament could create enough chaos 
in which to be so prolific. The Gothic Archies 
are described on his website as a "Gothic 
rock-bubblegum pop band" of which, 
" Merritt is the only member, although he 
hopes to acquire more soon". And it's in this 
'band' that Stephin feels his singing voice 
has found its natural place; a sort of baritone 



"No, I always hated Christmas. My 
mother was a Tibetan Buddhist and she felt 
ambivalent about Christmas, and I. ...I don't 
know why I hated Christmas." 

I start developing a picture of a sombre 
mother, battling to adapt to a higher plane 
of consciousness, leaving her tortured son 
to inherit all her earthly woes. This would 
explain everything. But later I will meet 
both of Stephin's parents, having some 
food before the concert. They are warm 
and welcoming people, happy to talk to me 
and thrilled that they are able to attend this 
London show, as Stephin's professor father 
is currently based at Oxford on an academic 
secondment. "Yes, we're quite the 
groupies!" they beam. Their son is not with 
them, though. Not because he's backstage 
preparing for the show. No, he's next door 
at the National Film Theatre, watching 
Wong KarWai's Fallen Angels on his own. 

"He'll probably come out of the film 
suicidal, as usual, " his parents announce 
with breezy glee. 

the art of misinterpretation 

Stephin gave up reading his own press 
because he often read that he was, " Ugly or 
offensive or personally inept in some way. In 
order to avoid feeling gushing, the reporter 
would review the album very favourably 
and then attack me personally. And I just 
got tired of reading that again and again." 

And your fans, do they tend to say your 
music brings them solace, or that it makes 
them feel blue? 

"I don't usually sit around talking to 
people about how my music affects them. " 

Why not? 

"Do you talk to people about how your 
articles affect them?" 

Yes. 

"And what do they say?" 

They can be quite critical, or they say 
what I wrote moved them in some way, or 



they'll discuss it on the message boards of 
the magazines I write for. Musicians must be 
able to read about themselves like that too? 

"Not if you're not reading them. " 

But hasn't anyone ever told you your 
music is the soundtrack to their heartbreak? 

"Often people tell me the songs really 
mean something to them and then explain 
what it is, and I have to explain to them that 
the song is completely different from what 
they think it is. I'm not suggesting it has a 
fixed meaning, I'm just telling them what 
the original meaning is." 

You don't feel misinterpreted? 

"The point of all art is misinterpretation. " 

Is it? 

"Isn't it?" 

Does writing a song like, ' I Thought 
You Were My Boyfriend' take away the 
need to tell the person? 

"Who would be the person?" 

The person you thought was 
your boyfriend 

"Well, it's not a letter. I can write letters 
and they don't have to rhyme. A lot of lyrics 
are what you can't tell; what you feel about 
the person but don't actually verbalise." 

Because it's too embarrassing? 

"Yes, or because it would be a bad idea. 
A lot of lyrics are filled with self-pity, when in 
fact you never want to tell someone about 
your self-pity, because they'll think you're 
trying to manipulate them. Or angry songs 
can be a lot angrier than you'd be willing to 
speak about." 

But presuming these songs are taken 
from life, the people you're singing about 
will get to hear them, and hear the things 
you wouldn't say to their face. Does that 
ever backfire on you? 

"It's really not taken from life." 

Well, you said you liked to eavesdrop, 
so is it taken from other people's lives? 

" It's mostly taken from other 
people's songs." 

So what song is 'I Thought You Were 
My Boyfriend' taken from? 

"Lyrically, it's in the vein of Lesley 
Gore. And musically, the central figure 
is reminiscent of Kate Bush. Kate Bush 
has several songs that have the same 
mm mm.. . " [He hums the title line, which 
descends half an octave and then rises back 
up it.] "That's one of her specialities; she 
must have five songs that do that. " 

And with that, my illusion crumbles. 
I'm thinking, that was the song that made 
it OK that somebody I loved misled me 
- because you seemed to have been there 
too. And you summed it up with such brutal 
efficiency. You dared say what I didn't - and 
now you're telling me that you didn't mean 
it either, that you nicked it off Kate Bush ! 

further reading 

So we talk about Kate Bush, and how 
female singer-songwriters with an ounce 
of originality so often get described as 
mad. Stephin points out that, "It's easy 
to explain away women's eccentricity or 
un-cooperative behaviour by saying there's 
something wrong with them", and goes on 
to reflect on the hue and cry that was made 
in the US about Joni Mitchell 'abandoning' 
her daughter for adoption. 

But deep down I'm still sulking, feeling 
a bit like an abandoned daughter myself. 
The reason my attitude to The Magnetic 
Fields changed was that I realised that 
sometimes you don't want to get anywhere. 
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The Magnetic Fields 

The Wayward Bus/ 
Distant Plastic Trees 
The House Of Tomorrow 
Holiday 

The Charm Of The Highway Strip 
Get Lost 

69 Love Songs (all Domino) 
Imagine you could meet yourself 1 5 
years ago. What nudges would you give 
yourself, what nuggets of wisdom would 
you drop into your lap? What records 
would you point yourself towards on the 
shelves of the local indie store? Me, I'd 
be saying, "Cutyourhair", "It'll all be 
fine in the long run" and "Check out 
Magnetic Fields". At which point I would 
stroll down to Fopp and pick up Distant 
Plastic Trees and instantly fall in love. 

Distant Plastic Trees (1991) was the 
first Magnetic Fields album and, like its 
successor, 1992's The Wayward Bus, the 
songs of Stephin Merritt (a man who, in 
time, we would come to call 'genius') 
were sung by the gorgeous Susan 
Anway. Some people who have come 
late to the group think this is a reason to 
ignore these two albums. Such people 
have cloth ears and no heart, because 
really this is a near perfect confection 
that recalls the delights of Young Marble 
Giants in a New York electro-pop club 
circa 1 983. And the sleeve art was by 
Wendy Smith who drew the cover of 
Weekend's La Variete. So go figure. 
Or go do some homework. 

Although The House Of Tomorrow 
had already introduced his Johnny Cash- 
meets-Ian Curtis voice to a growing 



number of devout fans, the following 
year's Holiday^ 994) was the first MF 
album to have Stephin singing his own 
songs. Fabulously fuzzed-out, Holiday 
was an electro homage to Spector Pop 
that climaxed with a song that said 
"Take ecstasy with me "and recalled 
how "We got beat up just for holding 
hands". Worshipping at the altar of the 
Wall Of Sound, gothic gay techno-pop 
never sounded so sweetly seductive. 
Understanding that the best Pop 
songs are all about Love, Loss and 
Distance, and that Country has these 
themes in natural abundance, Stephin 



significance, "sang Stephin. And, yes, 
GetLost\s 111 times lovelier than pretty 
much anything I've heard before or since. 

In the five years preceding the 
release of 69 Love Songs In 1 999, Future 
Bible Heroes project released their first 
album, while the bubblegum gothic 
electro-pop of The Gothic Archies' The 
New Despairwas a further treat for 
Merritt fans. Both projects continue, with 
the Archies providing theme tunes for the 
audio book versions of Lemony Snicket's 
Series Of Unfortunate Events. 

So much has been written about 69 
Love Songslhal it seems necessary only 



This collection stands as 
one of the finest bodies 
of work anywhere 



dusted off his chaps and spun his spurs 
to explore Country in the same year's 
The Charm Of The Highway Strip. 

Stephin has said that all MF albums 
are concept albums to some extent, and 
that the concept behind Get Lost was to 
make it sound like a compilation. The 
idea stemmed from hearing Pavement's 
Crooked Rain, and not realising initially it 
was a collection of singles. Released in 
1 995, Get Lost is my own favourite MF 
album with classics such as 'Famous', 
'All The Umbrellas In London' and 
the drop-dead gorgeous 'With Whom 
To Da n ce' . " The rest of life pales in 



to remind you that yes, it really /sas good 
as most people say. It's a landmark 
album, and not just because of its girth. 
There is filler, but this three-CD set still 
contains two albums-worth of the kind 
of delights most songwriters would give 
their eye teeth for. 

Fifteen years on, this collection of 
albums stands together as one of the 
finest bodies of work you will hear 
anywhere. For those already in love with 
these albums, take the chance to remind 
yourself of their brilliance. For the rest 
of you, I envy you the immense delight 
of the discovery. 



Sometimes all you know is that there was 
a place you wanted to be, and it wasn't 
here, but since that place has turned out 
to be fiction, you might as well celebrate 
it with a song. Which he is now suggesting 
to be a fiction of its own. Which I should 
have known, of course, and you shouldn't 
demand anything more from a practitioner 
of art. But you still want them to tell you 
that they mean it. It keeps you company. 

I ask him about the New York School 
of poets, given that he shares not only 
a city but a certain lyrical lucidity with them, 
in particular Frank O'Hara on lines such 
as those that close his 1 954 poem 'Steps': 
" Oh god it's wonderful/To get out of bed/ 
And drink too much coffee/And smoke too 
many cigarettes/And love you so much. " 
Stephin readily agrees to a parallel there, 
saying he has recently been reading 
a memoir of the poet written by his partner 
Joe Lesueur. "Yes, I'm very happy with 
Frank O'Hara," he says. 

He tells me what else he's been reading: 
three Henry James novels on this trip alone, 
as James, "Specialises in convoluted 
sentences, which are often very witty" . 

He also likes epic and prose poetry, 
and is particularly interested in verse 
novels such as Vikram Seth's The Golden 
Gate. Even Buckminster Fuller wrote an 
epic poem on theories of industrialisation, 
of which Stephin has a rare copy. 

He doesn't spend much time on the 
Internet, and says his emails look like 
telegrams as he detests typing. Odd then 
that he is so loved by bloggers - the day 
after his show, everyone I know who has 
an online diary seems to have written their 
own review. Somebody at the concert is 
even wearing a T-shirt that says: "I'm 
blogging this. " If not directly about the 
Internet, his music clearly touches people 
who do a lot of their communicating via 
the interface, as opposed to face to face. 

gotta get a message to you 

I decide to ask him about his most recent 
album, i, which he explains is not the 
pronoun I but the letter /'. Does it contain 
a message for the world? 

"Yes, but you have to listen to the 
record to hear it." 

Is it encoded? 

"I suppose it must be." 

Can you give us some kind of clue about 
the hidden message? 

"It's not hidden, it's just non-verbal." 

And on that non-verbal note, the 
interview comes to a close, as band 
colleague Claudia is waving us to a halt. 
They have to soundcheck for their concert, 
which is glorious, understated, shambolic 
and enormously appreciated. It would be 
an exaggeration to say there's not a dry eye 
in the house, but there are certainly a few 
moist ones. 

And I've decided to just go with it, 
and believe that he does mean it, every 
last contradictory word that he's ever 
written and every last melody that he's 
half-inched. Maybe he's just very guarded 
with journalists, because you can't go 
round telling everybody that your heart 
is as big and open as his is, orthey might 
get the wrong idea. They'd expect you to 
talk to them in bars and be excited about 
Lemony Snicket and lend out your rare 
poetry books. 

And enjoy Christmas. 
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Various Artists kompilation 

2xCDoutnow 

21 tracks and over 148 minutes 

of music from 1 8 artists for one 

cheap price. A diverse sampling 

of sounds past, present end 

future from the kranky kataJog. 



also out now: 

Growing The Soul of the Rainbow and the Harmony 

of Light CD 

The Dead Texan The Dead Texan CD-DVD 

Greg Davis Sornnia CD 

Christina Carter Living Contact CD 

Autistic Daughters Jealousy and Diamond CD 

Keith Fullerton Whitman Schoner FluGengel LP 

coming in 2005: 

Bird Show Green inferno CD p Charalambides Our 
Bed Is Green 2xCD n Keith Fullerton Whitman 
Multiples CD and a new Stars of the Lid album. 

http://www.kranky.net for more information 
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Words: Hannah Gregory 

Photography: Andrew Whitton 



Have you ever squinted at a painting, right 
up close, to see each stroke of the brush, 
each speck of colour? And then, when you 
stepped back, seen how the colours melded 
together to look soft here and rough there, 
how that which looked like red and pink 
and blue now appears shadowy purple? 

It's like that with music sometimes. It's 
like that with TV On The Radio. Each layer 
of sound is fascinating and intricately 
commanding in itself; but woven together, 
the individual threads form something 

'Songs are beautiful 
because thev end' 



terrifyingly dense and dark, shot through 
with flashes of bright white light. 

Two voices: one celestially pitched, 
balancing high before free-falling into 
oblivion; one rich and deep, resonating 
like it's desperate to escape from some 
narrow passage. The voices spiral in 
and out of one another, a double helix 
cartwheeling over thunderous rolls of 
percussion and discordant proclamations 
of brass. 

This sound is ominous, and urgent, 
because its message is important. 

This sound \shuge. 

You could imagine it rising up 
organically; from mountain peaks, tearing 
through an electric storm. But it arises from 
humans- and humans have souls, and souls 
have voices, and voices have. . .soul. TV On 
The Radio, the souls that forged this music, 
are sitting in front of me in a light and airy 
restaurant, on an unremarkable Saturday 
afternoon. I wish I could dim the lights, 
change the music and close in the walls. 

" It's a really transparent operation, " 
says Dave Sitek - guitarist, percussionist 
and, one senses, the principal creative force 
behind the music. "It's a gift. But you can't 
control it sometimes." 

elemental rumblings 

It's true that TV On The Radio's sound 
seems untameable at times. An eerie 
tension bubbles under the surface, like 
molten lava waiting to erupt. Sometimes, 
it sounds as if they don't realise what 
they've created. 

" It's not like I have any preconceived 
idea of where it's supposed to land, " Sitek 
supposes. "I just keep thinking it's wrong 



until I stop thinking it's wrong, and then 
I know that it's right." 

Sitek is at once agitated and intense, 
either exhaustingly involved or wholly 
disinterested. He tells of how, having 
"completely obliterated" his life in 
Baltimore, he moved in with his brother in 
Brooklyn, NYC, where Tunde Adebimpe 
-the one with the elemental and rumbling 
voice, whose smile eats up his whole face, 
and whose arms are uncontrollably active 
when he opens his mouth to sing - was 
also living. Although, 
on first meeting, 
they never exchanged 
words ("I was much 
cooler than you, at 
the time," he tells 
Adebimpe), they 
figured from the 
similar states of their 
bedrooms, littered 
with art supplies and music equipment, 
that they could become friends. 

It was from one of these bedrooms 
that the 'Young Liars' EP originated. They 
never expected that these four songs 
-encompassing drifting loneliness, 
vacuumed emotion and a mercurial, 
fluctuating passion, alongside their 
barbershop-style take on the Pixies' 'Mister 
Grieves' -would meet such early acclaim. 
"There was no guide at all. We weren't 
even 'a band'. We were just trying to 
legitimise the outside world. For us to be 
on a record label is still miraculous, to this 
day. Playing in front of 1 5,000 people 
didn't even exist in my mind. " 

desperate youth 

However, Sitek and Adebimpe held 
no desire to record another 'Young Liars' 
simply to fulfil others' expectations. That 
record marked a crucial period, as would 
the next, but times alter, and music is not 
immutable. While K Records, Sonic Youth, 
Brazilian jazz and the brutal hardcore of 
Minor Threat and Bad Brains undoubtedly 
pushed them towards making music, these 
references barely begin to illustrate the 
sound at which they arrived with debut 
album, Desperate Youth, Bloodthirsty 
Babes. Here, a gospel-led fervour prevails, 
underpinned bythe boundary challenging 
ethos of progressive rock and the 
experimentation of early electronic music. 

Specifically, says Sitek, their music 
sprung from the awkwardness of trying to 
communicate socially. "When I'm in one of 
those really distant moods, and I can't relate 
to anyone, I usually wind up putting on 
a record. And then I listen to that record 
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and get through it, whereas if I have 
a conversation, it can just keep on going 
into another conversation, and another. 
Songs are beautiful because they end. " 
While vocalists Adebimpe and Kyp 
Malone- who joined a little later to 
contribute the heavenly, high, buoyant 
counterpart to Adebimpe's fervent bass 

- give TV On The Radio's music so much 
of its soulfulness and character, it's Sitek 
who speaks the most today. On stage, 
where it's the power of the vocal/percussive 
interplay that immediately stirs your blood, 
he remains largely in the background. 

Yet, in person, he seems the most 
controlling character, the most anxious 
to play and create. 

" I have a sort of psychotic addiction 
to making something really, really, really 
huge," he says. "I have a long history 
of letting everything in my life fall apart 

- romantically, nutritionally, everything 
-because I can't get away from making 
records. This isn't a bad thing. I'm not put 
on this earth to do anything else. I'm not 
supposed to be jogging, or be able to catch, 
or having children, or riding horses. I feel like 
I have this incessant responsibility to bring 
the dead to life for three and a half minutes, 
and then let it go. 

"I just don't know where the breaks are 
with this. I'll stay up for four days straight, 
become violently ill, not eat - over a song, 
over something that's meant to be. . . " 

"Fun," finishes Malone. 



What would TV On The Radio do 
without the creative outlet of music? 

"I would be a serial killer," says Sitek. 
"That's the same intensity that it takes. This 
is the most creative, least violent option . " 

"Yeah, I'd be driving the car, y'know! " 
laughs Adebimpe. 

"There's no alternative," Sitek 
continues. "I'd have to replace it with 
something really awesome, like the ability to 
hover and smoke opium simultaneously. " 

But does it not frustrate you 
sometimes? Don't you ever want to 
walk away from music? 

"The business of music drives me up 
the fucking wall," the guitarist replies, 
"but to actually walk away from the ability 
to play it, or the inclination to do it- 1 never 
get that far gone with it. What to do 
with it once you've created it, that's the 
frustrating part." 

"I'm always going to sing songs to 
myself, rhyme things, pick up guitars, " 
chimes Malone, a quiet smile on his face. 
"The act of making music is still one 
of the healthiest things in my life, even 
though it's not necessarily taken me to 
the healthiest place." 

driven by dissatisfaction 

The first time I saw TV On The Radio, I was 
blown away by their presence, their laidback 
confidence. I saw love and lust and life on 
the stage. Tonight's performance is no less 
robust, but it does feel different. Adebimpe 



'I feel like 
I have this 
incessant 
responsibility 
to bring the 
dead to life 
for three and 
a half minutes' 



still waves this way and that, like a tripping 
air traffic controller, eyes rolled back to their 
whites. The crunchy machine-made loops 
are, as ever, desperately at odds with the 
transcendent vocals. 

There's still the fundamental 
breakdown to beats, my favourite part 
that reminds you just how much of 
a groove is grinding on beneath it all 
-with two lines of percussion slotting 
into and bouncing around each other, 
gaining momentum. 

Nothing else matters but the kicks 
and glitches of rhythm; it's the valley in 
which you can stand safe for a moment, 
while debris of notes and melody scatter 
around you. And yet something is awry: 

" No - stop - it's wrong ! " shouts 
Sitek, as bass and drums start to growl 
the beginnings of another song. 

Earlier, we had spoken about 
perfectionism, being driven by 
dissatisfaction. It's good to be critical of 
yourself, I say, it's the only way to improve. 

"Yes, but we take it to the umpteenth 
degree," replies Sitek. "We never really 
reach the point of being able to stop and 
say - 'Yeah, that was good'. " 

"If you've invested emotion in 
something you really care about," Malone 
affirms, "and it becomes perverted by a lack 
of communication, or imperfection, and it 
goes sour, then... I don't wanna be a prima 
donna about things, but it's hard not to get 
upset about that." 
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losing his ed 

The kids coming up be. 



dsystem's impact on the world outside DFA 




Sou I wax: NY Excuse 

Largely mistaken for LCD at the time 
that falsely ID3'dMP3s were sneaked 
ontoTraktor-powered Powerbooks 
in underground DJ booths way ahead 
of release, 'NY Excuse' was recorded 
at DFA's own studio and features 
Soundsystem keyboardist Nancy Whang 
on lead vocals. Like 'Yeah', the song 
grew a second head from its original 
rockist origins - a strobing neon orgasm 
that builds and builds from tentative 
bleep disco into gushing, fizzing sine- 
wave pop meltdown. 

Alter Ego: Rocker 

This is what the rock kids wished rock 
music sounded like after hearing 
'Windowlicker'. Ostensibly spawned 
from the same stomping three-chord 
gene-swamp as AC/DC, 'Rocker' is 
an electro experiment in dancefloor 



damnation that crashes the scene party, 
swinging chains and blades at anyone 
who thinks dance music is about pill, 
thrill and bellyache and notjustthe 
vicarious kick of carving acid house 
grins on the faces of the joyless with 
wailing, engorged synth-scythes. 
Angry like an erection. 

Munk: Kick Out The Chairs 

The LCD classic that isn't. James Murphy 
guest-vocals on a 'Transmission' that's 
transmitting from the mythical 'better 
place' Curtis was never crass enough 
to accept." Dancing just isn't dancing 
unless furniture is being destroyed in the 
process, " we saluted last issue. Now 
everything as ordinary and abstract as 
household recliners become signifiers of 
complacency and redundancy that must 
be smashed to smithereens to maintain 
momentum. Unlike Murphy's other 



current star guest vocal on Felix Da 
Housecat's 'What She Wants', this 
affirms James as the punk preacher lost 
in the wires - delirious, lucid, zapped 
- and not just another badge of cool. 

Whitey: Leave Them All 
Behind 

Lazer-guided krautdisko that isolates 
a pop music in another future and warps 
back and forth in a shimmering metallic 
blur, reporting on a time when the 
mainstream will be diffuse and 
deconstructed enough to let futurist 
motorik manifestos like this hang in 
the cultural stratosphere like data code, 
or pop music. Listening to it, it feels like 
you're moving forward, being propelled. 
The one gem in a scrabbling collection 
of loose ends and half-ideas, but this 
is where the lusted-after New Stuff 
cross-fertilises and germinates. 
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LCD Soundsystem's dancefloor manifestos come of age # while DFA's darkly hedonist touch still 
subverts all those who cross its path. The only way is in 



Dancing to music is more fun than writing 
about it. It's harder, and makes you look 
cooler. 

See that? That's the way you dance. 

What do you want the physical effect 
to be when someone hears LCD? 

"I want it to feel exciting, moving in 
some way, maybe a little claustrophobic, 
body music to a certain degree. I want 
to make music that you can remember, 
something that you can describe to your 
friend. Especially because dance music 
is often like a wall of nonsense - with 
the same beat - so we always try to make 
something where people can be 'did you 
hear that track last night, it starts off like 
a disco beat but then it turns into this mental 
acid thing with this big fucking percussion 
freakout' and they'll be like 'ah, I know 
what that is - that's 'Yeah' ! ' " 

James Murphy is, to employ a Zoolanderism, 
so hot right now. Music magazines are 
haggling to get exclusive cover rights to a 
story on the rabidly anticipated full-length 
eponymous debut from his group LCD 
Soundsystem. He's been the anti-scene 
poster boy since the self-immolating, next- 
big-thing-trashing 1 2-inch 'Losing My Edge' 
burst electroclash's bubble in 2002. In 1 999, 
Murphy and DFA partner Tim Goldsworthy 
hit on what they now refer to as their 'AD 
Zero', working with a little known punk 
band called The Rapture to create a tune 
known as 'The House Of Jealous Lovers' . . . 
sorry, you know all this. Where else would 
you have been in the past five years? 

Right now everyone from Britney to 
Yoshimi P-We is queuing up to work with 
DFA - projects that have been put on hold 
while Murphy completes his duties with 
LCD. Neither really a musician nor a pop 
star, Murphy is essentially a hyper-literate 
sound architect second and punk rock fan 
boy first. At the Benicassim festival in 
August- LCD had their equipment stolen 
and had to improvise with borrowed gear 
- he was like a champion plate-spinner, 
running between each instrument twiddling 
knobs and flicking switches, keeping each 
element spinning with increasing velocity 
into a symphony of musical tics, vocal 
stutters and motorik-tekno aberrations. 

LCD Soundsystem should really have 
been a one-off, an anti-in-joke that briefly 
wiped electronic music's slate clean. At 
the end of 2003, though, one new track in 
two guises began circulating surreptitiously 
courtesy of internet tastemakers like the NY- 
based Fluxblog and cutting-edge MP3 DJs 
like Brighton's It Came From The Sea. 'Yeah 



(Pretentious Version)' was like Neu ! when 
they invented acid house, like Fela Kuti 
when he formed Can - a hypnotic full-band 
instrumental jam that glides through about 
1 2 different musical terrains before alighting 
on the shoulders of its evil twin. 'Yeah (Crass 
Version)' is a fucking monster. It wants you 
to know that it hates you. Detonating any 
dancefloor it touched, 'Yeah' was designed 
purely as spiteful self-parody, to negate 
Murphy's negative associations with 
scenesterism since losing My Edge'. 
It became the club track of 2004. 

"The two versions of the song are a result 
of an unresolved, divided relationship with 
music," claims James, who corals members 



So album opener 'Daft Punk Is Playing 
At My House' is a slightly humorous 
re-imagining of the Lightning Bolt practice 
of putting on your favourite no sales = no 
sell-out punk group at your parents' house, 
only here a kid saves for "Seven years and 
15days-uh" to have Daft Punk come play 
his basement. And it sounds just like what 
you'd expect a punk kid whose favourite 
song is 'Around The World' to sound like. 

disco-killing vision 

"This is the album that's going to save 
dance music," trumpets NME. "Maybe." 
Maybe is right. There's a nagging suspicion 
that the LP is the wrong format for LCD 
Soundsystem. If you're going to do 



'After "Losing My Edge" everyone was 
like, "What's the next intelligent scene- 
skewering lyric, James?"' 



of, among others, ! ! !, Out Hud and Sabres 
Of Paradise to make up LCD. "I do like 
independent music, but I think it's horrible 
to only like the underground for the 
underground's sake. I also like giving pop 
a chance and listening to it, but I loathe it 
when you hear some hipster going [stupid 
voice] 'oh, I'm really into Britney Spears'. 

"When I made 'Yeah', I wanted to make 
something that was really inane, because 
after 'Losing My Edge' everyone was like, 
'What's the next intelligent scene-skewering 
lyric, James?' and I was like, I was skewering 
myself! So I wanted to make a song that 
was really stupid. But I was afraid it was too 
much of a hipster, big floor, into the night, 
whatever, like something 2 Many DJs or 
whoever would play. . .So I decided to have 
two versions, pretentious and crass." 

white light, white heat 

This isn't really dance music. It's rock music 
made unfamiliar- its ingredients taste 
funny. From a musical, technical point 
of view the shapes it is made out of are 
perfectly constructed Tetris blocks of sound. 
From an aesthetic standpoint, they're wrong 
shapes. They jar, they don't tessellate. It's 
like rock music's vision was seared by white 
hot light, completely cleansing the palette, 
so that when it looked away everything rock 
saw was stained with abstract, unravelling 
colour. This is thinking in sound - using 
music to create an argument with your own 
internal value system and programming. 



something new then why not do something 
new? LCD Soundsystem comprises two 
discs - nine new songs on disc 1 , and the 
'hits' bolted on as a disc 2. These songs 
- losing My Edge', 'Beat Connection', 
'Give It Up', both versions of 'Yeah', (we'll 
forget about 'Tired' for the moment) - are 
outstanding crackles of interference that 
phased in and out of what was considered 
fashionable at the time of their release. 

Disc 1 , though, is unevenly balanced; 
awkward and a little forced. It's Murphy's 
attempt to validate LCD as something 
lasting. 'Tribulations' is unusually 
straightforward, but effective, electro-pop 
built for slipping in between 'Pardon My 
Freedom' and 'Emerge' on the dancefloor. 
'On Repeat' and 'Too Much Love' are pared- 
down running-on-the-spot accretions of 
motifs and noises that start with one chord 
and half a lyric and expand inside their own 
skulls to burst with momentum and ideas. 
But 'Never As Tired As When I'm Waking 
Up' and the closing 'Great Release' are 
pastiches of 'Dear Prudence' and Here 
Comes The Warm Jets respectively, cut 
and pasted in to instil an illusion of variety 
and progression. They're things that proper 
albums have: a ballad and a quiet, gently 
swelling closer. They're not LCD. 

Perhaps Murphy should have extended 
his disco-killing vision into one magnum 
opus - one long groove, one constantly 
revising, self-updating thought process that 
urges you to think harder and move faster. 
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'DFA aspires towards 
a kind of pop that has 
respect for its audience' 



LCD are the ultimate one-trick pony- they 
should revel in it, not shy away. No gaps; 
it can't ever stop you dancing; it has to get 
you so involved that you're out-thinking 
the music from the inside out. 

How conscious a process is it in your music 
to render your influences obsolete - or, at 
least- invisible? 

"We never tried to hide the influences. 
We try to avoid being just referential muso- 
lovers, but there's nothing I find more 
reprehensible than copying something 
under the assumption that your audience 
won't be educated enough to know what 
it is. And I think that there's no shame in it, 
we don't need to hide it. It's just a process 
we go by, it's not a big artistic deal. We 
don't hide it any more than a jazz trumpeter 
would hide a line they're quoting." 

Murphy defends his sub-lifting of Mark E's 
vocal style with the logic that people have 
spent 40 years ripping off The Beatles and 
The Stones, so why not The Fall and Talking 
Heads? But why use music to comment on 
art rather than contribute something new? 

Perhaps the answer is in the wider 
context of DFA, where the copy/pasting 
forms part of a multi-way internal dialogue 
with an elite of likeminded artists working, 
through a shared love of the craft, to 
produce something new. The DFA sound 
is something individual and unique but 
also hard to locate. You can hear its 'it' 



resonating most powerfully in various node 
points of the individual artists' music, that 
stretch out like a web to their compatriots, 
interconnecting and shuttling information 
back along the wires. 

"There are certain sonic things. . . " 
struggles Murphy, not sure himself where 
to start. "I don't like the shape of high-end 
on most modern records, and I think our 
records have a kind of older-sounding 
treble, a little softer. I think we allow 
instruments to have their own space 
- we play with space a little more than 
most modern producers." 

But this isn't music journalism, this is 
dancing about writing. See that? That's 
the way we dance. 

Who or what is DFA? Is it not just the 
two of you, but the name of a musical 
dialogue and a community of producers 
and musicians: Delia Gonzales & Gavin 
Russom, Black Dice, The Juan Maclean, 
The Rapture, J.O.Y, Pixeltan and Liquid 
Liquid, Automato, N.E.R.D, Le Tigre, Metro 
Area and Fischerspooner, among others? 

"Yeah, definitely. It's a circle, it's 
a family. It can be Tim and me, or it can 
be the rest of the label, the studio. Or, for 
a while there was a crew of us, 30 or 40, 
that would go to parties in New York, and 
that was the DFA! We have a lovers' quarrel 
with the indie community - sometimes the 
people that we fight the most with are other 
people that love music. We don't fight with 



them in a bad way, we don't try to 
destroy anybody, but we will try to musically 
argue our points with people who also 
love music." 

Explain DFA's relationship to pop and 
the mainstream. Your music is a pure 
pleasure machine -danceable, defiantly 
non-exclusive - that doesn't seem to 
reference or aspire to pop at all. 

"I think DFA aspires towards a certain 
kind of pop that has a respect for its 
audience. I grew up in a farm town, I was 
a regular kid, I played sports and stuff like 
that, and music wasn't an elitist thing 
- if somebody liked a band, they'd play 
it for you. 

"I think our place in the pop world is not 
just to merge with it, like a highway that's 
going someplace we're not interested in. 
Tim and I have been on the Next Big Thing 
list so many times that I think people are 
tired of putting us on them, because we 
haven't done it; we're steadily, slowly, 
always moving forward." 

Are you pretentious or crass? 

"Both, really. I'm a sucker for 'Around 
The World' by Daft Punk, for Stardust. . .I'm 
just. ..gimme the sugar. I have so many silly 
records. And so much pretentious music 
that I find out later I don't like, I was just 
wrapped up in the idea of it. I like my big 
songs, I like my melodies, I like making 
people happy and I'm still at heart some 
ridiculous loserteenager hugging his 
Sonic Youth records." 
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TREMBLING BLUE ST 
The Seven Autumn Flowers 

TBS' new album dives deep into self- 
confessed indie-pop with those ambient 
and chamber-pop electronic touches 
they are loved for. Bob Wratten's songs 
share the spirit of 70s songwriters along 
with a modern day focus on synth-pop 
& wall of sound melodies. 
ELEFANT /CD&LTD2X10" 
[ER11U/LP] 
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BALLBOY 

The Royal Theatre 

One of Scotlands most sucessful indie 

bands are back with a brand new 

album. 

"...a Wedding Present for the iPod 

generation..." The SCOTSMAN 

"...the Strokes may be cooler, but if you 

need someone to articulate your angst, 

ballboy are your band..." NME 

CD / SL RECORDS [LONE30] 





SOPHIE RIMHEDEN 
Hi-Fi Remixes 

Sweden's answer to ELLEN ALLIEN! 
Glitchy. techno-infused tunes powered 
by a serious pop sensibility and tweaked 
vocals. Remixes of SOPHIE'S highly 
acclaimed debut "HiFi" - incl. STATIC, 
FENIN. M.STAVOSTRAND J.SKUGGE. 
DWAYNESODAHBERK&more 
MITEK/CD & 12" 
[MDM21672/MDM216766] 



DATBLYGU 

Wyau / Pyst / Libertino 

"Datblygu recorded brilliantly skewed 
songs with scathing lyrics .They sing in 
Welsh which sounds perfect. Their three 
albums are beautifully repackaged with 
a book of translations .Datblygu were a 
stunning group that hooked into a myriad 
of forms . from Metal Box disco to rockabilly 
to indie underground rumbling . and made 
it their own"- JOHN ROBB/PLAN B 
ANKST/2CD+B00K [ANKST111] 





LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 
Songs About You 

A brilliant collection of infectious pop 
hits that barkens back to the golden 
era when Sarah Records reigned 
supreme. Eleven tracks of perfect 
jangly guitars, weightless melodies, 
and bright, airy vocals. Heavenly 
fans take note! 
SHELFLIFE/CD [LIFE051] 



MOCO 
Out To Go 

Wigan four-piece Moco's debut album 
'Out To Go' on Skinny Dog Records - 
the label set up by Manchester's Elbow 
& I Am Kloot. featuring 12 brilliant tracks, 
including the NME single of the week 
'Where She Goes' and the new 45. 'Baby 
When You Die'. 
SKINNYDOG/CD [SKINNYD0G8CD] 





THE ELECTRONIC BIBLE 
Various 

Over an hour of experimental, 
glamtronic. progtronic. synth and 
electro-pop. Features tracks by 
Richard H Kirk (Cabaret Voltaire), 
Sonic Boom. Sean O'Hagan. Kings 
Have Long Arms. Ann Shenton. Delia 
Derbyshire. Camp Actor & more 
WHITE LABEL / CD [WLM004] 



CLOGS 
Stick Music 

CLOGS are the leading light in a rising 
wave of improvised classical music - 
garnering comparisons to artists as 
diverse as Kronos Quartet. Arvo Part. 
Sigur Ros, Godspeed You Black 
Emperor!, and "Kind of Blue"-era Miles 
Davis. Clogs' third album. 'STICK MUSIC, 
is a deep exploration of strings.the 
results are intimate, melodic & gorgeous. 
TAUTRES /CD UAL016] 





28 COSTUMES 

The Fake Death Experience 

CD album with FREE DVD featuring k live 
tracks and hidden extras. The debut 
album from hotly tipped Liverpool four 
piece. 28 Costumes. "Truly, this is a work 
of rare genius, a fusion of humour 
('Fraudulent'), tenderness ('21 Years') and 
downright audacity ('I Nearly Crashed My 
Car') that you'll be hard pressed to find 
its equal all year." The FLY 
SPANK/ CD [SPANKCD006] 

ENGLAND'S DREAMING 
Various 

The soundtrack to Jon Savage's book 
'England's Dreaming', which chronicled 
the punk revolution of the 1970s. A 
unique compilation of 25 tracks defining 
the years before, during and after Punk 
1970-1979. Compiled by and with liner 
notes by Jon Savage. 
TRIKONT/ CD & 2 XLP [US03252/1] 



Available from all good record stores 

SHELLSHOCK DISTRIBUTION 

tel: 020 8800 8110 email: info@shellshock.co.uk www.shellshock.co.uk 
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A subtle vortex 
of perspective, 
shade and 
imaginings 



Kama Aina 

Words: Stewart Gardiner 
Illustration: Tom Genower 



Solitary music need not lead to despair. It 
need not be narcissistic or pessimistic: the 
music of Kama Aina, the musical persona 
of Takuji Aoyagi, is neither of those things. 

In selecting a pseudonym (it's Hawaiian 
for 'islander'), Takuji acknowledges that 
some distance is necessary from the most 
personal of endeavours. It's as if before 
lighting out for his inner vistas he must rid 
himself of outer trappings. The results are 
inviting rather than isolating, and a source 
of considerable joy. 

As well as his own musical excursions, 
Takuji co-runs the Folkcore record label 
and Orca clothing/ephemera brand from 
his native Tokyo. You'd imagine he has 
the kind of ingrained cool that the likes 
of James Lavelle would salivate over, but 
for his lack of bombast and reliance on 
understatement. Outside of Japan he has 
remained a marginal presence, although 
the recent release of the Music Activist 
primer on Geographic may change that. 

The Geographic label, run by Stephen 
and Katrina of The Pastels, is a natural home 
for this musician, who conjures up such 



delicate, microcosmic worlds between the 
lines and around the cadences of his aural 
scrapbooks. When Takuji visited Stephen's 
flat recently, it was evident from their 
respective record collections they had much 
in common. Stephen points out that many 
of the Japanese artists he has worked with 
have a "kind of innocence" similar to what's 
so endearing about bands such as Beat 
Happening and Marine Girls. "It's just 
introduced something very new to our 
ears," he says, "but also something to 
identify with." 

The familiar in Kama Aina is stacked in 
such a way that it's sometimes difficult to 
detect if you have come across a rhythm or 
sequence of notes before. Of course, it 
doesn't really matter if you have; for, 
listening to the gentle strum of his banjo, or 
the rare interludes where his voice speaks to 
you directly, you are hearing everything for 
the first time. And Takuji hopes that you will 
hear it thus on each subsequent listen. "My 
music has lots of space," he tells me. "And 
[external] noises are part of my music. " 

Takuji transplants his particular notions 
of scale into each and every listener, his 
nuanced collisions causing the individual's 
own concepts to merge and alter as a result. 
Far from being intrusive, it's a natural and 
soothing process. 

There are inherent difficulties in 
transferring this music into a live setting, 
most of which are factors outside the artist's 
control. The room for one -Takuji's recent 



Glasgow performance being a case in 
point. The venue, Monorail, combines 
a performance space, bar, vegan restaurant 
and a wonderful record shop, and attracts 
what you'd imagine to be an enlightened, 
intelligent crowd. However, the constant 
chatter all but drowns out Takuji's 
kaleidoscopic tone shifts. 

Somewhere between the stirring voices, 
a gentle Casio hums away. He picks up his 
banjo to sing an instinctive, childlike lament, 
external concerns subsiding along with 
a palpable reduction in audience noise. 
But then the murmur rises once more 
when Takuji foregoes words for groaning, 
slow-krush hip hop beats. Such bursts of 
contrast are splashed across the otherwise 
deeply embedded silence of Takuji's canvas. 
Occasionally, loud crashes in on quiet's 
parade, overlapping with the ongoing 
build and nudging the intent listener 
into a subtle vortex of perspective, shade 
and imaginings. 

Takuji appears undaunted; the hyperreal 
refocusing of scale does not disturb his near 
somnambulist concentration. Of course, 
it was never about attention-grabbing in 
the first place. The table before him, with 
a teapot resting upon its surface, seemed 
at first a welcoming, inclusive gesture, but 
I see it now as an image of solitude. 

"A Pinocchio heart at the point of 
redemption," I scrawl in my notebook, 
but I no longer know what that means. 

www.dominorecordco.com 
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Kano 

Words: Chris Ballard 
Photography: Anthony Wallace 

" It's a new approach to raves and 
people are still conning to terms with 
it. Grime's about the MC, not the DJ. 
About lyrics. When we go to raves 
and someone's playing a bashment 
tune, everyone's dancing. When we 
come on for a grime set, everyone's 
watching. It's just a different way of 
taking it in. When people hear a bar 
they like, they go insane. It's more 
like a rock show. It can get messy. " 

A softly spoken teenager from 
east London's N.A.S.T.Y Crew, Kane 
Robinson doesn't fit in with the grime 
stereotype of the angry, gun loving 
hood-rat. His records don't fit with 
this, either. Search out the limited 
edition 'What Have You Done' (New 
Era) - a quivering female voice on the 
brink of bursting glides in and out of 
earshot, juddering bass gouges your 
stomach, a synth riff like a heatseeker 
missile aims for your head and Kano 
admits that yeah, it's over, I can't 
help it but it's become a trap, with 
disarming honesty and bubbly, 
sweetboy charm. 

It's one of a number of twelves 
that's made Kano the hottest 
new MC to come from the grime 
underground (starting with 'Boys 



Luv Girls', written and produced in his 
bedroom, aged 1 5), and it's just one 
of a legion of super-pop anthems to 
emerge from the scene that has 
ended up pressed on only 500 white 
labels. Though not for much longer: 
Run The Road (679), the first widely- 
distributed vocal grime compilation, 
sees grime becoming something that 
depicts a diverse, hungry, urban 
underclass in all its messy glory. It's 
not just Dizzee and Wiley anymore: 
with a first major-backed single (the 
glorious Davinche-produced, stutter- 
pop anthem, 'Ps and Qs') and a debut 
album hurtling towards completion, 
Kano's on the frontline, pushing 
things forwards. 

"I saw something on Jay-Z, and 
he couldn't even get a deal so they 
did it themselves," he says. "They 
shot their own videos, sold their 
own records and that's the way 
I see people making their mark. 

"Not everyone is going to be 
a superstar, so if you can do it yourself 
and sell 1 0, 000 records, then why 
not do it yourself? Obviously, me 
getting signed will help the scene. 
Me doing my thing will probably 
inspire another person to be an 
MC, or inspire an MC to write songs. 
At shows, I bring in my people. 
Everything I do is me and my people." 

www.679recordings.com 
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the odd, awkward 
brilliance of 1960s 
Chantal Goya 

Words: Stephen Pastel 

There's an iconic moment in Masculin 
Feminin where Chantal Goya's character, 
Madeleine, on meeting up with her 
boyfriend, Paul (Jean-Pierre Leaud) and 
her best friend, Elisabeth (Marlene Jobert), 
inevitably in a cafe, is passing out some 
record company swag: the latest Sylvie 
Vartan for Elisabeth, and for Paul, Bach's 
'Concerto In D', imparted with the withering 
words, "And for you, something a little less 
hip". Watching this film, it's hard not to 
believe that Madeleine is Chantal Goya, 
or the 1 960s Chantal Goya, or Godard's 



brilliance of so much of Goya's 1 960s music. 
This ye-ye phase is triumphant because, 
for one thing, she transcends a format which 
now seems overly formulaic and of a period. 
Some of the songs are very, very good 
('Comment Le Revoir', 'Sois Gentil', 'Mon 
Ange Gardien') and the arrangements 
are quirkily exotic even when they try to 
parody an American style. Importantly, the 
musicians get to express themselves. But no 
one expresses themselves quite as brilliantly 
as Goya, slowing lines down into the spaces 
between the beats, nearly missing notes, 
then triumphantly pulling them off, sounding 
vulnerable and human and imperfect and 
necessary. Compare how technically perfect 
Francoise Hardy's ye-ye period is, and how 
much less original it all sounds. Chantal 



What if Cilia Black had been 
fabulous in her youth, had made 
a film with Lindsay Anderson...? 



Chantal Goya. How fabulous she seems in 
this neutral world; enigmatic, cool, slightly 
tender, sexy and distant. All her 1 960s music 
seems to confirm these impressions, but 
unlike, say, Anna Karina or Brigitte Bardot, 
Chantal Goya's image has transformed so 
negatively that many French people now 
find it impossible to listen to her music. 

Jean-Daniel Beauvallet, music editor 
of Les Inrockuptibles, describes himself 
as a compassionate man who'll even listen 
to some songs by Engelbert Humperdinck. 
For him, Goya is beyond this, and he cannot 
get past the shame he feels for her when 
he thinks of the sheer twee awfulness of 
her subsequent career as a children's 
entertainer. French friends who are only 
too happy to talk about Serge Gainsbourg, 
Brigitte Fontaine or Anna Karina just look 
baffled that anyone could be interested in 
Goya other than as the punchline to a joke. 
It's hard to think of a British equivalent. 
What if Cilia Black had been fabulous in 
her youth, had made a film with Lindsay 
Anderson, maybe starring alongside 
Malcolm McDowall in If, perched atop 
a school building, backing authority down 
with a machine gun and fuck-you grin? Even 
then she'd have to have made much better 
records than she ever did for the comparison 
to stand up. We all love Clare Grogan in 
Gregory's Girl, and no one seems too 
traumatised by the ickiness of her singing 
'Happy Birthday' with Altered Images. 

Outside of France, unburdened with 
negative cultural impressions, it's impossible 
not to be captivated by the originality and 



Goya is modern, always unselfconsciously 
juxtaposing something musical with 
something unmusical in ways we completely 
take for granted through years of listening to 
Nico singing with The Velvet Underground, 
or the omnipresent quiet noise of a Jesus 
And Mary Chain ballad, or, most recently, 
in Tori Kudo's anti-musician concepts for 
MaherShalal Hash Baz. 

What Goya made in that moment 
-whether naturally or by design -was 
something unrepeatable and great and 
original. Maybe Godard saw her as someone 
gauche who could represent the banality of 
'the Coca-Cola generation'; but more likely 
he saw in her something more complex and 
as interesting for the viewer as her onscreen 
Marxist boyfriend, the great Jean-Pierre 
Leaud. No matter how grim her future career 
moves or how reactionary a person she 
became, we should be able to look past this 
and enjoy 1 960s Chantal Goya for her odd, 
awkward brilliance. The important part of 
her catalogue was originally issued as five 
EPs, which the Magic label subsequently 
compiled onto a full-length album. They 
made a bit of a hash of it, cropping fade outs 
and mastering the music too bright and 
crunchy, both on the vinyl and CD editions. 
Recently they've been issuing the music as 
CD EPs, which sound much better, although 
they still haven't managed to restore the 
fadeouts on songs like 'Sois Gentil'. Still, 
they're beautiful things. I recommend them 
to friends who haven't the patience to sit 
in on eBay, bidding against Japanese kids 
for the originals. 



Maroons 

Words: Melissa Bradshaw 
Illustration: Mike Langlie 

Three years ago Blackalicious DJ 
Chief Excel teamed up with band- 
mate and MC Lateef. Simultaneously 
working as members of the Solesides 
Collective (with Gift of Gab, Lyrics 
Born, and DJ Shadow, the latter two 
Excel's old college-mates), which 
later became Quannum, the pair 
began work as Maroons. Their debut 
album, Ambush, has finally dropped. 

I find the Chief, having just 
wowed the Barbican with an 
intricate and intelligent Fela mix, 
for the Red Hot and Riot (music 
for AIDS awareness) night of 'Black 
President; The Art And Legacy Of 
Fela Kuti'. 

So was that fun being 
up there? 

"Yeah, it was cool. Everybody 
basically wanted me to do the Fela 



When did you finish the 
Maroons album? 

" Maroons? Oh, I wear so many hats 
we got so many projects going on. 
Lateef and I finished Maroons right 
before we went on Quannum in 
April. We're working on another 
album called Ashay, which is like 
an 1 8-song, full 80-minute type 
of thing, and we wanted to do 
something a little shorter which was 
a quick introduction to our sound. 
Ambush was supposed to be an EP 
but when it came time to master it, 
we had more than an EP's material, 
so we made a teaser album. " 

How was the tour? 

"That was amazing. It was the 
first time that all of us toured the 
US together." 

What was the funniest thing 
that happened on tour? 

" It had to be LA, at The House 
Of Blues. The show was kinda like 







mix that I did live for Red Hot. When 
they asked me to do it I was a little 
hesitant because he made like 77 
albums and he's really one of my 
musical heroes, and so it was a bit 
intimidating. So I thought, instead 
of trying to sit down and make 
a comprehensive mix of all this 
mountain of work, I'd just try to 
bite it off chunk by chunk, into 
multiple volumes. 

"Volume I, for Fela enthusiasts, 
is really going to be nothing new. 
I really constructed the mix for 
people who had never heard of 
him or were unfamiliar, or maybe 
who had seen the box set and seen 
the records and not known where 
to start. 

"The atmosphere was a little 
bit cold to me because I can't see 
the audience. 

"And I was so far back, I felt 
like a little museum exhibit 
or something." 



a revue, it would start off with me, 
Shadow, and DJ D Sharp, Lyrics 
Bom's DJ. 

"We did a little routine: the 
Lifesavas would come out first, 
Gab would come out second, 
and then Lateef and Lyrics Born. 

"We all had on these like 
basketball jumpsuits on, that 
said 'Quannum' on the front, 
and the DJs would keep them on 
throughout the set, but the guys 
would take theirs off halfway 
through the set, and switch into 
their clothes. 

"And then Lyrics Born takes his 
off, and he doesn't have anything 
on underneath, just boxers. So he 
had to do the whole show in his 
boxer shorts." 

What were his boxers like? 

"I don't know. I was trying not to 
look at his boxers." 
www.quannum.com 
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The Concretes 

Words: Alistair Fitchett 

Illustration: Peter Buckley 

You read about a band in the pages of the Popular 
Press. They sound appealing, but you choose not 
to investigate because, frankly, you don't trust the 
Popular Press. Also (and more pertinently) you can't 
bear the idea that you hadn't heard of the band 
in question 1 years previously when they were 
playing for their little sister's birthday party in 
a balloon and jelly strewn basement. 

And then you hear the band. You fall in love, 
because noises like that just do something to your 
heart to make it flutter and stutter. You hang the 
promotional mobile from your classroom ceiling. 



You blu-tackthe press pack cover to your wall. You 
wonder why you didn't believe the Popular Press all 
those months ago. Then you remember that Pop is 
all about the bizarre contradiction between mass 
consumption and elitism. 

So it is with Sweden's wonderful troupe of Pop 
saviours, The Concretes. They say that what goes 
around comes around. It's never more true than in 
the world of Pop. There really are a limited number 
of structures and sounds to be used and (one rather 
hopes) abused. The greatest artists recognise this 
palette, using their limited tones in a playful but 
ultimately classic manner. The Concretes' grasp 
of this is natural and vibrant, offbeat and elusive. 

It's the curse and deliciously god-given right of 
the musicjournalistto conjure improbable 



metaphors and interminable lists of reference 
points, filled with blind alleys and tangential 
meanderings as well as bang-on-target hits. 
My Concretes list goes something like this: 

Phil Spector, Broadcast, Laurie Simmon's dolls, 
Diana Ross, The Ronettes, Belle And Sebastian, 
Cindy Sherman, The Orchids, Drugstore, Juergen 
Teller, The Velvet Underground, Action Biker, Sarah 
Jones' moody teens, Lispector, Jonathan Richman, 
The Teardrop Explodes, Craig Thompson's drawings 
of Raina, Rain Parade, Would-Be Goods, Madame 
Yevonde's gods and goddesses. 

The Concretes reconstruct a Pop from all the 
above, none of the above and a million and one 
other points in between. 

www.theconcretes.com 
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Scatter 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Photography: Mark Connelly 

Running parallel to any history of governments, 
wars and monarchies is a history of Utopias and 
Utopians. Britain's Utopian history is a colourful and 
straggly and wonderful one; grand intentions mixed 
with pragmatic solutions mixed with esoteric ideals. 

When I'm at a friend's East London backstreet 
performance space/home listening to Charles 
Hayward's urgent rhythms and polemic at two 
am, or when I'm watching Matthew Bower pouring 
cascades of brittle, beautiful notes from his guitar to 
an audience of about seven; when I'm in a freezing 
studio in Greenwich coaxing faux-klezmer space 
squeals out of violin and ring-modulator, or when 
Andrew Clare gives me a CD called Keep Calm 
And Dig- it's then I knowthatit'sin 'other' music 
that I've found my own strand of British utopianism. 
And, with their tenets of spontaneity and 
inclusiveness, and a sound that hits that beautiful 
spot just before everything falls a part and stays 
there, Glasgow-based collective Scatter are 
quixotic and messy and passionate as any Utopian 
movement. The sound of joyful striving is woven 



into their semi-improvised, percussion- and horn- 
heavy epics, and gathered onto their infuriating, 
energising, audacious album Surprising Sing 
Stupendous Love (Pickled Egg). It sounded like 
making it was some sacred fun. 

"It's hard to organise so many people," says 
drummer Alex Neilson of working with a shifting 
total of around 1 musicians. " I'm just interested 
in working with a lot of different people because 
I can always hear more in the music, more things 
to add. . .which can be counterproductive as well. 

"Spontaneity is something that's very important 
to me in music in order to retain my interest in it. " 

What inpires really good improvised music? 

"I'm inspired a lot by traditional songs, for the 
melodic factor and also for the lyrics, the historical 
value. I listen to a lot of Shirley Collins and traditional 
singers like the Watersons and Anne Briggs, Davy 
Stewart and Margaret Barry. Everyone in the band 
has got quite different taste, which can make it 
challenging. For example, the bazouki player, Chris 
[Hladowski], is really into Greek rembetika music 
and he writes a lot of the material." 

He also speaks highly of the "beautiful, 
spontaneous quality" of TaurpisTula, the current 
project of David Keenan and Charalambides and 



Scorces contributor Heather Leigh Murray, as well as 
friend and collaborator Richard Youngs, with whom 
Alex recently recorded Ourselves for VHF records. 

"I'm also really interested in trying to combine 
a spontaneous approach with traditional melodies, 
because I see definite similarities in the devotional 
qualities of both music," he says. 

Later, by email, I ask Alex to define 'devotional' 
for me. How does this quality translate sonically? 

"I was referring to the (pre)Christian sentiments 
that run through a lot of traditional songs and speak 
the soul, the afterlife, judgement, sin, community, 
glory. . . " he replies, "and the vigour and passion of 
the approach is very remarkable. These are things 
that I personally am attracted to - though I must 
stress that there are no practising Christians in the 
band that I am aware of -and it's refreshing to hear 
such substantial subjects expressed in song. 

"I align this with improvisation inasmuch as 
a similar rigour is applied to its practice. It's more 
an attitude to life than a strategy for making 
music, and when it's successful a similar feeling of 
community, transcendence, engaging with instinct 
and subliminal interaction can be achieved." 

Spoken like a true Utopian. 

www.pickled-egg.co.uk 



The Barbs 

Words: Everett True 
Photography: Sarah Bowles 



There's a single that's haunted me for 
a year now, 'Massive Crush' by The Barbs. 
It's spiteful, fun, full of abrasive guitars 
and deadpan hipster male-female vocals. 
It is sharply defined, a rare feast of indie 
bite mixed to Girls Aloud pop. It reminds 
me of the first single that made me 
understand pop music, Blondie's Sixties 
girl group tribute, 'Denis'. It's obvious and 
smart, and over in under two minutes. 

"There's a picture of me when I was 
about seven, " says Tim Box. He has 
sideburns, and Chatham elegance. 
Cheekbones. That's what matters here. 
He'll talk forever about music cos that's 
what he loves. " I'm holding a plastic guitar 
and wearing a homemade Batman T-shirt. 
And that's what I've become. By day, I'm 
super-plumber. By night, Mr Rock Star! " 

There's an album, Lupine Peroxide. 
Every track is a miniature explosion of 






petulance and cartoon imagery and 
loud guitars, snotty and bouncy: like 
Blur and Supergrass back when they 
had no pretensions. Man, it's fine. 



/av a lot when I 



a kid, " recalls Amy Casey, Tim's co-singer 
and guitarist. She has cheekbones, Aussie 



i#*»i 



laughter, and a phlegm-filled hankie. "I'd 
pack my toiletries bag with every pair of 
underpants I owned, my best jumper and 
a tray of mincemeat for my dog. That's wh} 
I live on the other side of the world now. " 

The ad stated, "Singer wanted. 
Influences, The Pixies and Jon Spencer." 



Don't fret it. This is su 
current-day version. 

"I thought they v\ 
says Amy of her first; 
they were dickheads. 
just... 'Nan, this isn't 

www.thebarbs.o 
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vere fucking nerds,' 



Not in a nasty \ 
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single of the moment 

Rejoice! We now have evidence both 
incontrovertible and danceable that Sharleen Spiteri 
should stop writing songs with immediate effect! 
No, I'm not talking about that s\ng\e, the single 
that's making summer stick in the head even as 
what's without turns so fresh and decaying. That 
single is Outkast's ever new-born 'Prototype' 
(BMG) which very nearly makes ALL else mere 
interference. . .But don't let me lose my thread. 

JoJo's 'Leave (Get Out)' (Mercury) is something 
Spiteri (and Dido, Joss Stone and the rest) has been 
dying and trying to write all her life. Men can gather 
round in hesitant circles, shifting from foot to foot 
while growling the words to 'Sugar Kane', 'Waiting 
Room', 'Ace Of Spades' or 'My Generation'. 
Meanwhile, we all know there are records that 
groups of women will surmount all class/age/race 
boundaries to dance and sing together AT MEN. 

Take my wife. Take 'I Will Survive', 'Oh ! 
Bondage', 'Silly Games', 'I Heard It Through 
The Grapevine' (both Marvin and Slits re-rub), 
'Wuthering Heights' or any Supremes or Aretha. 
For my wife, and her sisters, and her female friends, 
these are songs seemingly designed for male-baiting 
(such fun, and so hilariously badly-taken). These are 
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songs for letting someone know where they stand, 
or for giving fair warning of who the fuck you think 
you're dealing with. 

JoJo's boy has clearly been a right twat and 
a dirty stop-out too. Sung from the edge of 
a dancefloor towards a moodily motionless 
boyfriend, 'Leave' is raw, new emotion blown 
out of proportion and honed to brutal finitude. 
The martyrdom of wounded love and a sacrifice 
barely noticed combines with the infuriating 
irrefutability of teenage logic for the odd, defiant 
pay-off: "You 're just a waste of time". 

Pitched exactly between townie and punka 1 0- 
year-old girl chic, JoJo looks exactly right to play the 
protagonist. Gloriously unsaddled with Anastacia or 
Kylie's world-weariness, it seems she's enjoying the 
hate way more than any affection she ever felt - the 
jutted chin insisting that every second without him 
will be so much more full. And the cold rationale 
of dismissing someone as 'just a waste of time'? 
Only the young could be so efficient, so clear and 
so numb. Such clarity makes great records. 

In contrast, the attempts of Spiteri eta/to create 
the perfect femme-solidarity lurve anthem are 
simply crushed by the searing belief and passion 
of JoJo's three-minute monster. There is no will 



singles club 



Words: Neil Kulkarni 
Illustration: Lady Lucy 



more thorough, as unkillable and as total as that 
of a teenager. Sometimes we're lucky, and they 
translate for us. 

singles of the day 

A brace of indisposable eternity is what hip-hop 
always provides, so this month go for: Zygote Ft 
The Sundragon&JazzT Grizzly' and Hug Ft 
Diversion Tactics 'Murder By Class Vol 1 '(both 
on Boot), Subtle 'FKO' (Lex), McEnroe 'Working 
In The Factory' (Vertical Form), Optimas Prime 
'Slang Shotgun' (Dial Up), Kyza 'Real Rap' (Kemet), 
Teddybears Shtml Turbo Booster' (Xpr), Skrein 
'Mind Out/Once Upon A Skrein/The Youth' 
(Dented), Styly Cee 'Once And For All/Want 
What's Yours' and C-Mone 'Stan Bac' (both on 
Son) cos they're all unmissably good. 

Snoop's new Neptunes collaboration 'Drop It 
Like It's Hot' (Geffen) is a return to form for Pharell 
&Co(butthen, I loved 'Flap YrWings' n' all) while 
Eminem's 'Just Lose It' (Interscope) is merely the 
soundtrack to his new comeback video (which is 
all Eminem's career seems to be based on now). 
Wish Dre would bless a few others (not just Obie 
and 50 Cent) with the same care and attention 
he gives to Mathers. 



Jojo's boy has clearly been 
a right twat and a dirty 
stop-out too 

In the unreal world of the indie ghetto, things go from bad to worse. 
Indiepopslashrock is so busy going nowhere that the desperation's starting 
to seep through the stitching. It looks flustered, knackered out from hitting 
its head on the brick wall of its limitations. So the records that reveal quite 
how quickly the new wave of new wave has become the same old shite are 
coming thick and fast. 

This week, there's The Rocks' wanker blues (the dismal 'Can You Hear 
Me?') and my nomination for Worst Single Of The Year, The Departure's 
'Be My Enemy' (Parlophone). It's a song that's bad from start to finish in 
every possible way. Lyrics grasp for profundity through vagueness, a grubby 
wash of reverb over everything that seems to put Thatcher back in power 
as it gets deeper (oh, how they wish). There's a vocalist you actually want to 
bully into suicide and the most painful moment of white-boy funk I've ever 
heard. A band seemingly designed to piss off every unsigned band in the 
country with their utter undeserved leeway to make music and be heard. 
Shut these motherfuckers up - somebody. I'll pay. 

single of the month 

(and a mooted peace plan for the 50 years war) 

Well, fuck, it's still in the Top 1 0, so - 1 was gonna start by saying Girls Aloud's 
'Love Machine' (Polydor) pisses all over Jet, Zutons, The White Stripes and The 
Detroit Cobras. . . but you know this, yes? Besides, I'm wary of pop evangelism 
and the inverted snobbery/crypto-fascism of indie fans slumming it in the Top 
1 World, so I'll simply say that indie bands make poor attempts at pop records 
compared to those who only want to make pop records. 

love Machine' has the most wonderful vamp voices. ABBA bridge. And 
then... The fucking Monkees!!! But better! Betty Boo better. Ace voices. 
Rattling along now. Mark E Smith should be involved. But WOW -the doom 
entombed deep within Girls Aloud's eyes, the reckless effort it's pushing 
against, charges a record as wonderful as 'Love Machine' with an extra grit 
to the glam. There's a push and shove to the perfection that gets you onside 
because it's good to hear people trying their best. Even as they apprehend the 
Girls Aloud project's ultimate futility and its present-day grind, they squeeze 
such immortality from the rush to life. 

And for those who'd seek to attack the pop-minded and are suspicious 
of being thrilled by melody as opposed to sonic detail? I'd simply say that 
pop eclipses so much rock right now because it frequently crams way more 
invention, soundscaped wow and spontaneous magic into a hook-laden three 
minutes as yer 'experimental' hobbyists spread over their entire careers. Pop 
gets dissed cos it feels no need to wrap up that magic in the disabling smog 
of righteous smarm, woolly mysticism and charitable self-indulgence that 
surrounds the lore of rock creativity. Rock aims for timelessness and ends 
up instantly forgettable. Pop knows its shelf life and so hits immortality. 

Pop makes money, rock makes sense; pop uses everything it can to avoid 
meaning, rock 'interprets' its sources, explicates, connects, etc, etc. Bands and 
critics alike perpetuate such snobbish diktats of basic rockcrit, including those 
writers who imagine they're defending pop by trumpeting its ephemerality 
- the best pop is the absolute opposite of fluff. The problem is rock's constant 
desire to be seen as 'breaking the rules'. Pop knows there are rules and that 
cliches are only so because they're true and they work. And so pop will always 
be seen as hostile to rock's artistic pretensions. 

This whole wrongheaded battle between pop (patronisingly celebrated 
for its supposed falseness and superficiality) and rock (condemned to the 
unambiguous confines of 'passion' and 'honesty') must cease now, perhaps 
with the realisation that, queerly, the best pop is blood'n'guts and the best 
rock is plastic. 

I can believe in Girls Aloud, Outkast, Terror Squad, Britney, Dizzee, just 
as I can believe in Comets On Fire, Minus Story, and the fine people on 
Constellation, kranky, Jagjaguwar, etc. The problem is the fucking middle 
ground. It's the people like cunting Robbie Williams who wanna make pop 
'serious' (sniffing a Mercury and a spot on Later. ..). It's the people who want 
to popularise true experimental music by wrapping the sound of Zoviet France 
around the dull thud of foursquare rock (see Radiohead, Coldplay, Elbow, 
Interpol and cunting U2). 

Why be happy with that careerist compromise? If you're gonna go 
interstellar then go interstellar. Pop could contain and discipline you. Anti-pop 
could spin you out forever and set you free on yourself. Either way, excel, 
accelerate towards your own peculiar dead end and out the other side. There's 
too much swimming with the shoal right now - chancers hoping to get enough 
right (ie: enough recognisable) to be waved through. 

I just wanna dance to 'Love Machine', thanks. I'm through with seeing 
things how they are. I need a better world by the time I've finished this fag. 

Next month, singles of 2004 and a death list for the New Year revolution. 
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ords: Slobodan Vujanovic 

Nation: Andrew Clare 




Aluminium Babe: 
Dream Dancing (Velocity) 

Dreams as poppy as they can get before 

Dido falls asleep 

Dead Brothers: 

Geitzig (Voodoo Rhythm) 

From an instrumental soundtrack to 

a film about a German tattoo legend 

Comets On Fire: Antlers Of The 

Midnight Sun (Sub Pop) 

Their guitars eat fires and turn into 

dragons at night 

John Leighton: 

Johnny Remember Me 

(tape of Morrissey's Top 10 Songs) 

The balding man has taste sweeter 

than honey 



Dungen: Det Du Tanker Idag Ar Du 
Imorgen (Subliminal) 

Like Super Furries fully wasted, only 

in Swedish 

Slip Lip Rayfield: 

Promise Not To Tell (Bloodshot) 

Bluegrass ballads prevent the broken 

heart from other heart diseases 

Death From Above 1979: 

Go Home Get Down (Vice) 

AC/DC surfing the old skool New 

York waves 

Sons And Daughters: 

Awkward Duet (XFM Sessions) 

Nancy and Lee, my ass! These are 

The Cramps' well-behaved sons 

and daughters 



Their guitars eat fires and 
turn into dragons at night 



Rammstein: Amerika 
(Motor Music) 

The only song about America you need 

to hear the whole year 

Elliott Smith: 

Let's Get Lost (Domino) 

Sadly, there are more reasons to put his 

music next to Nick Drake on your shelf 

LeTigre: 

Don't Drink Poison (Universal) 

Next year, Kathleen Hanna is producing 

Britney Spears, and Toxic Baby will say 

more than 'ooops' 

Flotation Toy Warning: Happiness 

Is On The Outside (Pointy) 

Once America discovers their mixture of 

Sigur Ros and Coldplay, Radiohead will 

be forgotten forever 

Gregory Isaacs: 

Mr Tambourine Man (Ras) 

Only the idea of the boss doing a dope 

show sounds scarier 

The Hacker ft Miss Kittin: 

Masterplan (Goodlife) 

A dog without Kittin is licking his 

own balls 

Marianne Faithfull: 

Crazy Love (Naive) 

Marianne comes as the long lost Goth 

fairy to PJ and Cave's weddinq 



The Solution: Get On Back 
(Sweet Nothing) 

The only soul record you need to buy 

this year 

Swod: Hochbahn (City Centre) 

Broken piano parts try to synchronise 

the melody, mellow as it can get 

PJ Harvey: Stone (Island) 

I'd marry and have kids with each and 

every one of PJ's songs... 

The Thermals: 

When You're Thrown (Sub Pop) 

The fact they are not the 'next 

Buzzcocks' speaks volumes about 

the British press 

Interpol: Evil (Matador) 

Youth is wasted on anti-depressants 

Leftover Crack: Via Sin Dios 

(Alternative Tentacles) 

Michael Moore's personal trainer 

suggested it for his fitness therapy 

Radio Department: 

Why Won't You Talk About It (XL) 

My youth is wasted on trying to avoid 

anti-depressants 

22-20s: Baby You're Not In Love 

(Heavenly) 

Kinks-y music for the barcode generation 

RadioB92,Wed12-2am 

www.b92.net 
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Munk 

Words: kicking_k 
Photography: Mark Connelly 

It wasn't enough for Nu-Munich DJ-producers Mathias Modica and Jonas 
Imbery to forge an in-demand label (Gomma) that's become a metaphorical 
watermark of electronic quality. Nah, much better to unearth, reassemble 
and curate a forgotten scene entire (Neue Deutsche Welle- as assembled on 
Teutonik Disaster 1 & 2) and, while they're at it, reclaim another corner of retro- 
futurism by finally enticing hip-hop cosmologist Ramm:EII:Zee into the studio 
for a 20-year overdue debut ElhPee. 

And, having lovingly nurtured a buzz of their own 1 2-inchers, when the 
time came to answer the demands for a debut album proper, it wasn't enough 
to consolidate their rep, and make a dramatic entrance. No, they had to form 
an 'international company', and attempt to make some sense of a diasporic 
megamix of Bobby Conn, the DFA, Midnight Mike and Princess Superstar. " It all 
happened more or less spontaneously, " they claim, and it's easy to see how they 



Gomma Records: further listening 



Kamerakino: Paradiso 

A uniquely ingenious antique device 
for an unknown sexual practice. Or, 
"What the Butler Heard". Completely 
ersatz, maybe, but also entirely evocative 
of a world that never was. Alt.cabaret, 
perhaps, or something equally 
nonsensical and perverse. 

Headman: It Rough/So Then 

A two x 1 2-inch masterclass while 
we wait for the album. This is quality 
engineering, midnight cruise music, 
unhurried electro bass, spikes and washes 



of guitar, not a single unnecessary detail 
to clutter the aerodynamics. 

Munk feat. Princess Superstar: 
Main Schatzi (Zongamin Remix) 

A waxed black locomotive complete with 
"Woo! Woo!" refrait. For four-and-a-half 
unmatched minutes, entire clubs are 
reduced to movie heroine hysterics, tied 
to the track and left to face what sounds 
no more or less than the death wish 
made flesh, a turbo-charged 'Trans- 
Europe Express'. 
www.gomma.de 
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Park Attack 

Words: Hannah Gregory 
Photography: Mark Connelly 

Mind-wrenching yowls and off-key guitar. Playful synths 
and collapsible drumming, Raincoats style. The screeching 
desperation of no wave originators, Mars. Theoretical 
Girls, pummelled down and trampled. Insane noise that 
keeps you from going insane. A transitory riff clawed out 
of Joy Division's doomed splendour and dissolving into a 
pool of doodling fanfare. 

These are the reverberations of Last Drop At Hideout, 
the debut EP from Glasgow trio, Park Attack (out now on 
the Optimo-affiliated Oscarr label). It's colourful, join-the- 
dots music, packaged in a mean monotone sleeve. The 
artwork says much for the music's fantasy-bound sound: 
eyeballs, ice cream, dandelion clocks and dripping paint. 

Hear it from the band why their noise matters: 

How did you come to make music together? 

Lorna (drums): "It seemed logical -we wanted to 
make a racket. The product was so intense at first (we had 
two other members making vocal noises), I wasn't sure I 
wanted to do it again. But we persisted. It's natural for 
humans to seek order and patterns, so eventually form 
came from chaos." 
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lured their targets to their home town: "Clubs can 
be open all the time. Also the city is broke, so they 
rent empty spaces for little money. " And once 
they're there: "Ourstudioisanopen house..." 

Guests have not been slow in repaying the 
hospitality. Following Zongamin's re-imagined 
'Mein Schatzi', the next to fizz thru Saturday night 
speaker cables is the DFA-assisted 'Kick Out the 
Chairs', a new wave RMX punctuated by yelps, 
aborted lines and laughter. But elsewhere, the tone 
is muted, the tempo arrested. Moody vocoder 
atmospherics get stitched with straining guitars 
and syncopated video game bleeps, bass pulses 
and eeky preening falsettos - disco cliches cut 
and pasted into brutal new arrangements. "We 
did not want to do a dance album. We like to listen 
to albums that have different shades. Where 
something happens. Where there are different 
structures, songs and developments." 

Whether they made the right decision, trading 
vampire bites for air kisses, is still up for debate. 
They might not feel at home soundtracking fashion 
shows, but the ostentatious sophistication and 
affected eccentricity of Aperitivo has seen them 
embraced by the style set. As for the future, well, 
it's easy to forget Gomma is still a young label, such 
is its success rate: add hip-hop tricknologist Mocky 
and great dancefloor hope Headman to the roll call 
thus far, and another surge of nonconformist talent 
is massing for release (Hiltmeyer Inc.'s dubby electro 
and live band dance jam, WhoMadeWho). Ghosts 
raised and demons laid, from this point on Modica 
and Imbery are determined to define the now, not 
revise the past: "There is less time to look back. 
Now concentrate on fresh music. " 



You call your sound What Wave. What does 
this mean? 

Rob (guitar/vocals): "What Wave was a cheap joke 
at our own expense - a gimmick. We're not part of the no 
wave scene, we're not from New York, and so the need 
for a new term was necessary. " 

Lorna: "Our backgrounds lie in Glasgow. What Wave 
comes out of [the city's] invisible fabrics, along with 
personal influences, such as being influenced by the 
same music that influenced DNA and arriving at that 
sound via a different route. " 

What do you want people to get from 
your music? 

Tom (synths): "Any strong emotion -we don't want 
apathy. I don't care if it's hatred. I have a friend whose 
dad is an ex-punk. He says the difference between gigs 
now and those 25 years ago is that there was always 
this feeling of encroaching violence, a real dread that 
anything could happen. Right now, I would be happy 
being a catalyst for something, for someone. " 

And while some (the ignorant) might say that anyone 
could with half a brain and a detuned guitar could throw 
this music together, those on an alternate wavelength 
(that's you, and that's Park Attack) will reply that this is, 
in fact, the whole darn point, www.parkattack.co.uk 




four questions for...Bearsuit 

Words: Everett True 
Illustration: Lauren Gregg 



Imagine Busted crossed with 
Melt-Banana, with a little of 
the perturbed violence of The 
Flaming Lips thrown in. Think of 
six fierce Norwich boys and girls: 
Kaito only not so coy, bouncy 
walls of sound competing 
with cute electro-synth tunes 
to mortgage a Huggy Bear 
collection for. Whatever. The 
B-side of Bearsuit's new Fortuna 
Pop! single, 'Chargr', is precisely 
what my Eighties sounded like: 
glee and vitriol and perversion 
and ankle socks clashing with 
a far darker underbelly. Nice. 

What do you like? 

lain: We're like court jesters. 
We have a pathological hatred 
of most other music. I just think 
of the warm, queasy sensation 
of bile slipping into my mouth 
upon hearing The Music or The 
Kings Of Leon or Muse or Jet 
or Kasabian, and then it's easy 
to create... 

Lisa: I like a lot of Japanese 
punky stuff, and bands with 
shouting girls, good tunes and 
electrical noises. I don't like 
bands that sound like they're 
rehashing their dad's Seventies 
record collections - what's so 
rock'n'roll about that? If The 



Beatles were rehashing wartime 
hits they'd never have taken off. 

lain: I like the sound of cats 
purring, the microwave and TV 
static. But The Carpenters and 
Melt-Banana are old favourites. 

What happens when you 
get excited? 

Lisa: I squeal, lain soils his 
pants most of the time, or 
pukes. When our first record 
label, Sickroom Gramophonic 
Collective, told us they wanted 
to put out a single by us, he 
vomited instantly. 

Jan: When John Peel played 
the first single, I was on the 
phone to Cerian, and we just 
squealed for about 1 minutes. 
Then he said he'd like us in for 
a session. I nearly broke my leg 
jumping on and off the furniture 
in my shitty bedsit. 

What were your 
childhoods like? 

Cerian: I met Margaret Thatcher 
when I was six. I said she smelt 
funny and ran away. 

Matt: I spent a lot of my time 
in the coal bunker at the bottom 
of the garden, eating worms. 

Rich: I used to smuggle 
vegetables from my plate into 



my front dungarees pocket, 
and flush them down the loo 
after dinner. 

lain: I thought I was Jesus 
when I was five. What kind of 
twisted egotistical psycho thinks 
he's the Second Coming at the 
same time as liking ewoks and 
He-man? I would try and 
administer moralistic wisdom 
to whoever would listen. What 
a smug little shit. 

What makes great pop? 

lain: Beyonce and Justin T are 
as manufactured as you can 
get, but some of their songs kick 
the arse of more credible artists. 
I'd rather hear 'Toxic' by Britney 
than any limp idea of earnest, 
'honest', 'rrreeeall' music. 
Ramones are better than 
Blue. But Kelis is better than 
Razorlight. Screw those fret- 
wanking, faux-shaman, meat- 
headed, anti-intellectual, real 
ale, rock'n'roll retro fucks. I like 
pop that looks at the world 
with wide eyes: child-like rather 
than childish (there's nothing 
more irritating in indie than 
pretending you're still a kid 
when you've filled out tax forms 
and know about recycling). 
www.bearsuit.co.uk 
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my favourite things 




guilty pleasures: Electric Six 

'"I Keep Holding On' by Simply Red - Mick Hucknall 
has this way with my emotions. 

'"Hot August Nights' by Neil Diamond -he 
oozes confidence. 

" Liquid acid - 1 drop it now and again to remind 
myself of regular acid." 

(Tait Nucleus, keyboards) 



'"Blue Moon' by Elvis Presley- 1 bought my 
daughter some bacon-flavored cotton candy 
down at the county fair in Tupelo. 

"Pregnancy-there's nothing sexierthan 
a woman who is. . .expecting. 

"Bank robbery. 'Lord, I love robbing banks. 
I always tell the teller thanks. Lord, I love robbing 
banks. . . '" (Dick Valentine, vocals) 




my first band: Herman Dune 

"The first band I ever played in was Herman Dune. 
I've always played with my brother Andre. Our 
father gave us guitars, and showed us some chords. 
Since then we've sort of played every one of our 
songs with the first four chords we learnt from him. 
We didn't have a drummer like Neman when I was 
six though, we didn't have a drummer at all, but 
I imagine we sounded a little bit the same as we 
do now. My first lyric was, 7 pray to fly away My 
flesh to throw away/I've got no heaven in my 
future'. I still have the tape and honestly, the song 
sounds OK, though the words are totally stupid 
and impersonal." (David-lvar, guitar and vocals) 

"The first band I was in, I'm still in it/The other 
firsts I mentioned were just bullshit/l went to New 
York and then I went back/To The Smiths, Leonard 
Cohen, Bob Dylan and my shack/On a hill in 
Sweden where the shadows are long/And my 
diary turned into a book of songs/That I obviously 
had to sing and play/With people I would hang 
out with anyway. 

"I wrote: 'On the second day it rains and it's 
even better/We sit for a coffee, not looking at 
each other/And the outside is near, the outside 
is near/The outside is near'. 

"The first band I was in, I'll be in it forever/ 
I started singing with my little brother/When I was 
seven and he was four/And we sat with the grown- 
ups on the floor/1 was in the Village when it moved 
to Brooklyn/I always keep some words a-cookin 7 
That I will sing into the mike/ And that I hope my 
bandmates will like. " (Andre, guitar and vocals) 

Extract from The First Band I Was In' 

(See www.planbmag.com for full version) 
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clear the dancef loor: Chikinki 

"At the end of the night, to send everyone to 
sleep we sometimes play Nancy Sinatra and Lee 
Hazelwood's wonderful version of 'You've Lost That 
Loving Feeling'. It's so laidback that it's ready to fall 
over. Actually, if you put it on after a few drinks it's 
pretty hard to keep your balance and stay on your 
feet. If that doesn't work then there's always 
Extreme Music From Japan, which we bought for 
Boris' birthday. We've never got through the whole 
thing - 1 don't think we've ever got past the first few 
songs. When I say 'songs', they are not really. The 
cover shows erotic drawings of women in plaster- 
cast leg braces and other 'injury chic'. You get the 
idea ... not one for hangovers. " (Rupert, vocals) 

favourite music video: Soledad Brothers 

"In addition to being one of the best shit-blues jams 
of all time, Blue Cheer's 'Summertime Blues' is one 
of the best shit videos of all time. It's a promo from 
those late Sixties shows where they'd run 'state of 
the art' optical psychedelic effects behind the band. 
It's mainly just lots of star wipes and fades. The 
main effect is a projection of Paul Whaley pounding 
the living shit out of his drumkit. You never see his 
face, just arms swinging, head bobbing with that 
ridiculous hair flying around his shoulders, camera 
manically zooming in and out like some Sixties 
movie - Dr Tongue's House Of Biker Band Horrors 
In The Psychedelic Video Castle Of Death. 

"The first time I saw this video I was 1 4 years 
old. My friend and I were obsessed with Blue Cheer 
from a bunch of pictures that we saw of them in 
this Ethan Russell book called Dear Mr Fantasy. We 
hadn't heard them yet, but Blue Cheer was scary. 
There were all these pictures of them hanging out 
in the woods drinking cans of Pabst Blue Ribbon, 
leering at biker mamas. You couldn't tell who was 
a Hell's Angel and who was Dickie Peterson. At the 
time there was a show on VH 1 called Closet Classics. 
It was mostly old Herman's Hermits and Gerry And 
The Pacemakers videos, and it was usually shit. But 
at least one video a day would be Hendrix or Cream 
or something. One day they showed Blue Cheer. 
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We freaked the fuck out. It was the most badass 
thing ever. It was the whole evil side of the Sixties; 
Manson, Altamont, Kenneth Anger, Kent State, 
Nam... everything rolled into one. Rarely does 
a video complement a song so perfectly. My pot- 
addled, teenage brain split wide open. The next 
day I bought Vincebus Eruptum and never looked 
back." (Ben Swank, drums) 

my first record: Hot Chip 

"The first tape I ever bought was Bad by Michael 
Jackson. I don't remember much about it, other 
than that I used to dance around in my pants trying 
to moonwalk. Also, I thought one of the songs was 
called 'Librarian Girl' not 'Liberian Girl' and was 
about Michael loving a girl in a library. Other tapes 
I remember purchasing are Nirvana -Nevermind. 




songs to dance to: 
Whirlwind Heat 

"Michael Jackson's £a< 
This is the first song 
I learned how to dance 
I learned all the moves and 
would put on a jacket and 
>py MJ from the music 
J 30. My sister would ~'~ - 

sley Snipes' part frc 
e video. I don't know 
to dance so my dancing 
: - ugly now- 1 probably 
Duldn't dance to any 
ng. But if I had to pick 
le, this would be it." 
(Dave Swanson, vocals) 



I used to sit on the sofa in my living room listening 
to that and thinking I had somehow found a part 
of myself that had always been missing. Also, When 
It's Raining, It's Raining by Bitty Maclean -this gem 
was in an HMV sale. The first actual vinyl I ever 
bought was the Photek remix of 'Blue Flowers' by 
Dr Octagon. Kool Keith is my favourite rapper of all 
time: 7 like Ice Cream kid, yeah Caramel/ I like comics 
and books, yeah Marvel'." (Joe, beat master, vocals) 

guilty pleasures: Wolf Eyes 

"Sewing, candles, dyeing, Kitten Friends (Tex, 
Daisy, Lula), pipe smoking (the dorky kind when 
no one is around), shriek, Charley Rose interview 
show, cleaning my apartment, Apprentice, 
Law & Order, Degrassi Junior High ..." 
(John Olson, electronics, tapes, horns) 



my favourite rock'n'roll book: Black Dice 

"Get In The Van by Henry Rollins. It really made me re-examine my 
perception of Rollins as a somewhat cheesy rocker/bad boy/poet figure. The 
insane hardship, violence and misery mixed with the enduring enthusiasm 
and innocence of Rollins' tour diary chronicling those seminal Black Flag 
shows helped me remember why I loved hardcore in the first place. 

"Gone from this book are basic aspirations for glamour. There is no 
real drug or alcohol abuse. The appearance of a groupie is rare. So Hammer 
Of The Gods it is not, but it does a great job of explaining the pull of this 
hardcore asceticism. Witness the young Rollins, working in a Washington 
DC ice cream parlour in the early Eighties and abandoning that mellow 
security and tedium for the harsh road life of Black Flag. 

"He's instantly thrust into the nightly skull-splitting of fans, ridiculous 
fights with club owners, and the uncertainty of where and when he will 
next sleep or eat. Every night on the road finds him sleeping in the gear 
truck, bloodied, cold and hungry. It's pretty standard stuff for the first act 
of any rock bio: the lean years. But what is awesome here is that over the 
next five years, as Black Flag's non-stop touring and recording make them 
popular worldwide, their road and home lives never improve. 

"Even on a sold-out tour of 1,000+ capacity venues, Rollins is still sleeping 
in the gear truck, his throat all jacked from screaming. And back in LA, he's 
living in a shed. The freaky thing is that they seem to really choose and 
thrive on the lifestyle. It's like some late 20th Century brand of Puritanism, 
where it's all about devotion and sacrifice. This is really part of the genesis 
of the American DIY punk/hardcore mythology and paradox, wherein a 
band is supposed to work 24/7, but never make any money or fame and 
totally live for the rejection of traditional values and that alone. 

"Of course, Rollins takes it a bit far when he starts writing, "I hope I get 
bashed up soon. I need the pain to play. I need to play for my life otherwise 
it's not worth it. Nothing's worth it". Over and over, he writes, "Playing is 
all that matters". Even though this sentiment is simultaneously hard-edged 
and corny, I think most kids and band members can happily say they've felt 
that way too, save needing to be punched in the head to get there." 

(Aaron, bass) 



hotoqraphv: Sarah Bowles 
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Words: Frances May Morgan 

Photography: Sarah Bowles 

RTX: Blue Oyster Cult on the stereo, Rocky IV on the 
TV # two young rock studs and an ocean view 



Hedonism for women is a chalice full of 
absinthe and san pedro juice that suddenly 
- and without warning - turns to ashes on 
your tongue just as you'd figured out how 
to drink it without puking. It's cute when 
you're 1 7; it's like nothing else when you're 
23; but you hit 27 or so and -stamp! Sorry 
ma'am! - your chaos licence has done gone 
got itself an expiry date. You're given the 
choice of striving even harder for a glimpse 
of the other, or sitting back and leaving the 
glorious messes to men (or fucking up in 
a nose-jobbed, Valley Of The Dolls way, 
like certain stars we know). It's either/or: 
muddling through just ain't pretty anymore. 
Most often, a built-in sense of your own 
dignity stops you in your wide-eyed tracks. 
For your own good. For the propagation of 
the species. For a quiet life. 

Jennifer Herrema was a teenage devotee 
of rock'n'roll who grew up with it -from a 
1 6-year-old DC hardcore fan to a seemingly 
unstoppable freeformfree-faller- rather 
than out of it. She's been through shit 
that is as deterrent as it's compulsive. Now 
a cleaned-up, productive, Sunset Beach- 
dwelling seeress, she may no longer push 
her synapses to the limit, but her devotion 
to fantastical sonic disorder is as ingrained 
as it is instinctive. She may have regrets, but 
she makes no apologies; allows, it seems, 
for no expiry dates to be stamped across 
her mission statements. I'm grateful, then, 
for women like Jennifer Herrema. 

To be grateful for Jennifer means, 
of course, being grateful for Royal Trux. 
Herrema and her partner in extremism Neil 
Hegarty's lowdown, sci-fi rockjuggernaut 
ran me down nice and early: aged 1 5, I'd 
neither seen nor heard anything like them; 
1 years on, I still don't think I have, despite 
a subsequent adulthood educating myself 
in the extremes of rock, noise, free jazz and 
the spaces in between and round the edge. 
Kicking off in '88 with a self-titled debut, 
theirs was an (al)chemical union that 
remained surprisingly prolific throughout 
the Nineties with Twin Infinitives, Cats And 
Dogs, and a further succession of genre- 
mashing party-monster classics meshed 
together with a hazy, addled take on 
Ornette Coleman's catch-all theory of 
harmolodics. At their best, the Trux could 
sound like all the rock cliches in the book 
ecstatically spewed up and fizzing in God's 
own holy neon digestive juices; at their 
worst, they totally fucking rocked anyway. 

At their heart was a man playing guitar 
like an angel (cos Lucifer was an angel once, 
too) and a woman who sang like a rusty 
radio, tuned into all the conspiracy theory 
stations on all the freeways. They were 
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Adam and Eve - as they called their 
production company - after the Fall, sure, 
but not giving a damn about no fig leaves. 
A brush with a major label in '97 and 
a triumphant return to Drag City in '98 
resulted in the apocalyptic Accelerator, 
a soundtrack to misbehaviour that's still 
without equal. And then - while touring 
Pound Of Pound \n 2000 - a break-up. 

And now a return that's tantamount 
to heresy for some, and not least because 
it's the brashest, hugest, most bombastic 
return you could imagine. While Hegarty's 
solo records have been introspective and 
raw affairs, Herrema's RTX have come up 
with Transmaniacon, conceived in a jam 
space on California's Playa del Ray, a 
quintessential rock record so filthy-clean 
and mercury-slick it hurts. It's pristine and 
cruel; stadium Metal as data streams 
interpreted by cyborgs. It's intriguing as 
hell, but colder. It's big; it's nasty. 

So what is a Transmaniacon, then? 

" I picked it because of the way you say 
it," explains Jennifer. "Transmaniacon, 
transmaniiiaaacaahhhn. . . " She tests the 
word out; drawls it a few times. " It sounds 
like the music to me. But it's a fictitious 
word, and it means nothing. It's been 
used at three different times: first in a Blue 
Oyster Cult song called Transmaniacon 
MC, about a motorcycle club; then this 
science fiction writer John Shirley wrote 
a book based on the song; and then this 
Japanese company made a video game 
and within the depths of that there's a big 
lexicon that they call The Transmaniacon. 

"It's like rock, but distilled into a test 
tube," she continues. "Live, we're gonna 
break out of the test tube, and it'll just 
be like, whhssssssshhhhh ! " 

The 'we' is Herrema plus Nadav 
Eisenmann (production) and Jaimo Welch 
(guitar) - two young Californians whose 
reference points were, "Nuno Bettencourt, 
Yngwie Malmsteem, Guns N'Roses, 
Metallica. . .stuff I've always appreciated, 
but it was central to their world." In pictures 
they look like glossy-haired jeans models; 
all denim and pouts, but Transmaniacon 's 
psychotic precision and synthetic scree 
points to some serious workmanship. 

She nods with fond pride: "They're 
totally meticulous dudes, you know? 
Jaimo's like 22, and he's full of so much 
energy; he is soooo psyched to do that kind 
of thing. Neil could have played all that stuff 
but he's like the wild pony that you can't 
break, he'd be bored to death - Neil just had 
to bust out, go off the Richter - and this is 
very linear in a way. That's what I wanted. " 




A goddess bereft of her animus needs 
a couple of pretty acolytes, and Herrema still 
rocks that high priestess of hedonism look 
admirably. Silver and turquoise rings glint 
on fingers that wave a succession of Virginia 
Slims, and fake racoon tails hang off her 
tote bag like hipster fetishes. She's long too, 
in skinnyjeans and vertiginous boots, like 
if Giacometti was sculpting rock stars; her 
tiny face is still hidden beneath bleached 
white hair. She confesses to not knowing 
"who the hell" new bands are, and today is 
listening to the Rocky IV soundtrack: 

"I was laying on the couch watching 
the HBO channel and Rocky IV came on... 
It's an amazing fuckin' movie; and the 
soundtrack is total champion music." 

She spins off onto another tangent. 




"During the tracking [of Transmaniacon] 
we had to come up with a whole new. . . 
well, Neil and I had a language that was 
almost psychic and intuitive. But with Jaimo, 
I didn't want to inject the whole reference 
thing. I wanted to find a new way of 
speaking with him that was purely musical, 
not based on references and touchstones. " 

Herrema mentions Neil at turns as if 
he's dead or as if he just popped out to the 
corner shop. The reality is neither; they've 
been separated for four years now, yet she 
maintains they're still in touch. His presence 
and their ultimately destructive partnership 
looms large over anything she produces. 
Using almost the same name for her current 
project is a red rag to the fanboys who 
want the past to stay the past, I tell her. 



"It's not the same name!" she says. "It's 
not Royal Trux. It's RTX. I took the letters R, T 
andX and he took the letters OY ALU..." 

What does that spell? I ask. She takes 
my pen and writes, 

"OYALU...oyalu!" 

Sounds like a voodoo deity. 

"So that's Neil's new band," she nods. 

I figure that we lost the other 'R' 
somewhere, but don't argue. 

She says, "We don't see each other 
because we'd just go back into that same 
cycle of communication. . .if that cycle was 
finely etched you could just claw your way 
out, but it's so deeply etched you're like 
burrowing out, you know? It kinda sucked 
that I had to come to that conclusion but 
we're both better off for it at this moment. 



And if we ever come back together. . .shit, 
you wouldn't be able to stop us. 

"You know, you gotta upset the card 
table sometimes, just to see if you get a 
different configuration," muses the lady 
Steve Malkmus once described as 'the 
queen of Castle California'. "It's like when 
you got the best hand on the block, it's hard 
to tip it, but it's much more exciting. You're 
like, ahhh, now what can happen? But it's 
like, nah, dude. ..I'm bored. I'm flippin' it! 

"And that's exactly what had to happen 
when Neil and I separated: you make a huge 
gesture and things start falling differently 
into your life-" 

You like chance occurrences, I say. 

"Yeah," she says. "When that happens 
you just follow it. Just follow it, you know?" 
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The new geography of UK hip hop 



As a hip hop nation, the UK is elusive 
and mythologised: whether it's the land 
of soggy skies and old blanket beats, or 
a giant, magical dancefloor. Engaging 
in a weird, inverted nationalism and 
simultaneous subordination of nation itself, 
the terrain of UK hip hop is a meta-map. 
Here is how some of it looks. 

Norfolk 

From the flatland of inbred farmers shooting 
each other comes a witty inversion of the 
gangsta stereotype: Def Tex (pictured over) 
have found more fertile nutrients in their 
own soil. The vocal athleticism of 
Anthropologist and fellow MC Chrome 



was fun to us. Not just the hip hop scene 
but the underground music scene in 
general. We made a lot of things happen. 
That's something to be proud of in itself. " 

Hip hop, techno and reggae headz alike 
build huge soundsystems in nearby Thetford 
Forest. Anthropologist's favourite, 'In A 
Field', is a huge hi-fi masterpiece by a Rolls 
Royce car stereo designer. Last Christmas, 
to accompany his rhymes about credit card 
debt, the MC took out a mic and amp and 
stood in the streets telling Norwich shoppers 
to stop shopping. 

"I was like, maybe you should question 
what you're doing, you've been shopping 
before Christmas and you're gonna go 



Hip hop, techno and reggae headz alike 
build huge soundsystems in nearby 
Thetford Forest 



on latest album Serene Bug (Son) proves the 
value of struggling to define your own 
vernacular. They roll out sheets of rhymes 
like Norfolk fields, vowels rising and 
whooping in the unexpected winds which 
play across the vast East Anglian skies. 

Unlike many in the UK who migrated 
to London, Def Tex returned home after 
three years. "Everyone was really happy in 
Norwich," explains Anthropologist. "Music 



shopping after Christmas. And you're 
dragging your kids through town, you 
could be doing something better." 

Anthropologist strokes the walls as 
I speak to him. "It's not very hip hop to 
admit being a plasterer, I suppose." But he's 
never been into the bling thing: "It's not like 
you're suddenly going to come home from 
your shitty council flat and find a swimming 
pool of honeys in your back garden, is it?" 



Nottingham 

Collective Out Da Ville thrived in an 
African-Caribbean centre in St Anne's. 
"There were old people playing dominoes 
upstairs, and musicians making beats from 
morning til night," giggles former member 
and current solo MC C-mone (above). 
The centre was home to, " Loads of crazy 
freestyle sessions, fitting in like 70, 80 
people in this tiny studio. It was crazy" 

C-mone wrote songs for other artists 
until one day in the centre: " I saw some guys 
rapping and I was like, 'That's what I wanna 
do! ' 'Cause the singers was always wanting 
to sing about love, and I was just trying to 
push the boundaries." 

The boys were sceptical at first but, 
" I looked more of a lad than them, I had 
a baseball cap drawn down to my nose, 
clothes twice as big as me. I was tiny and 
I was in like size 1 4 clothes. " 

Wittily reworking the boasting and 
toasting tropes common to US rap, 
C-mone's latest single documents the 
preparations and expectations of a night 
out clubbing in Nottingham. C-mone is 
one of several Notts artists making real 
claims to hip hop's 'fresh.' She does 
a girl being a badboy and a girl being 
a nice girl with an attitude devoid of 
violence. Painfully shy as a younger 
teenager, rap was essential to her sanity: 
" Otherwise it goes round and round and 
round in your head, and if you're not a very 
talkative person, you kinda get stressed 
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DOMINO PROUDLY PRESENTS 



ROUGH 
TRADE 



compilation* 

"rough trade shops 
produce the finest 
compilations on the 
planet - that's a fact" -| 

_jmagazine £ 

indiepop 

(CDSTUMM339) 



ompilations . A 48 track 2 CD set of 
indiepop music, old and new, featuri 
Scream, The Wedding Present, Helen 
Loody Valentine, 
erfeldy, The Vasel 



— Also available 



Rough Trade Shops 25 Years box set 

(CDSTUMM191) 
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Electronic 01 
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46 track 2 CD set 

best rock n roll includes 

the stooges, pixies 

cramps 

explosion, the hives 
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ges, pixies, uiie xaj-j., «"v 
MC5, the jon spencer blues 

5*Post Punk 

li r" (CDSTUMM224) 



Old 



44 track, 2 cd of the finest post punk music, 
old and new, including wire, magazine, gang 
of four, erase errata and the rapture... 



[Country 1 (cdstumm226) 










40 track, 2 cd of the finest alt. country 
music, old and new including: giant sand, the 
handsome family, the broken family band, 
lucinda, violent femmes, uncle tupelo and 

more... |Counter Culture 

Best Of 3003 . 




41 track 2 cd set of the best music to pass through the roughil 
trade shop in 2002 includes cabaret voltaire, yeah yeah yeahs, 
ectric six, akufen, torn waites, polyphonic spree, pink grease. 



Best Of 3003 

(CDSTUMM234) 



M. 



45 track 2 cd set of the best music to pass through the rough trade I 
shop in 2002 includes Erase Errata, Selfish Cunt, T Raumshmiere, 
Dizzee Rascal, The Fiery Furnaces, Peaches, John Fahey, Matmos and 
Franz Ferdinand. 

available from all good record shops... 
Rough Trade Shop & mail order: www.roughtrade.com shop@roughtra 
and mute bank mail order 429 harrow road, london, wlO 4re 
tel: +44 (0) 20 8964 0029 order online at www.mute.com 




THE MAGNETIC FIELDS 

AVAILABLE NOW IN ALL GOOD RECORD STORES 
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THE WAYWARD BUS / THE HOUSE 

DISTANT PLASTIC TREES OF TOMORROW 





THE CHARM OF 
THE HIGHWAY STRIP 



GET LOST 




69 LOVE SONGS 



WWW.HOUSEOFTOMORROW.CO 
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WWW.DOMINORECORDCO.COM 
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out. So I have to write. Hip hop's 
a beautiful thing." 

Burnley 

" I wanted to be a rapper when 
I was a kid, 'cause I couldn't afford 
turntables. I used to make little pause 
mixtapes on the cassette decks and 
stuff like that, and sort of mess with 
dodgy toy keyboards," says DJ 
Woody, Vestax world champion and 
former member of classic old-school 
UK hip hop trio Krispy Three. 

After the disappearance of the 
breakdancing phase of 1 985 and 
the rise of the Mancunian rave 
scene, Woody was one of few who 
remained heavily into hip hop. When 
he was 1 6 he bought decks and 
taught himself his skills. 

" By the time I got to that age I met 
some people who were into hip hop 
and all the scratching and that. But 
I was kinda told to teach myself. 
They lived in a little village outside of 
Burnley and I didn't see them very 



often, so it was a case of getting what 
videos I could and just listening to a lot 
of the rap records I was into, and just 
trying to figure out what was going 
on in them." 

Woody notes the failure of 
labels to see country village rap as 
a marketable niche. "The UK hip hop 
scene is one of the oldest scenes 
in the world, and we've got a lot 
of people with a lot of skills. It's 
never done very well because the 
commercial record labels have never 
known how to sell it. They've been 
forced into it now because of all the 
r'n'b and commercial rap blowing up 
the way it has done; the A&R men are 
like, 'Oh right, we could make some 
money out of this'." 

Leeds 

Growing up in Leeds, Braintaxand 
mates hung around in shopping 
precincts and outside pubs. Like 
Woody, when his mates were old 
enough to join the cohorts of 
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The future according to Rodney P 



Rodney P's a big man, in more ways 
than one: he's tall, I'd guess a little 
taller than me and I'm just shy of six 
foot, but more than that he's got 
presence. You hear it in his voice, 
on his new album The Future, and 
on his weekly 1Xtra radio show 
(with DJ Skitz). One second he'll be 
laid back, drawling in his 80 per 
cent Cockney, 20 per cent West 
Indian drawl, the next he'll turn on 
the X-factor, get animated, excited, 
and suddenly he's, figuratively, two 
feet taller. 

His first solo album's just out. 

Which is a big deal. Why? 
Cos it sounds like a deep, dark 
Saturday and you're still dancing 
'and arguing and being a prick 
at 3am in the morning in a 
town where weed is legal and 
everybody smiles. 

It kicks cos it's the first record 
since James Brown cut 'Don't Be 
A Drop Out' that makes education 
sound like a necessary thrill. It's 
important cos every word is 
considered, distilled from seven 
frustrating years of waiting, 
writing, negotiating; seven years of 
a world which wasn't quite ready 
for it. It's great cos it smells of 
freedom. Of a man beyond fretting 
over petty teenage woes and fears, 
or the shine of pretty platinum 
chains, 24-inch rims and gold teeth. 
It sounds of this world: musically 
polished and assured, sure, but 
earthy and libidinal too. Roots 
Manuva at +8 or a more eloquent, 
natural Tony Rotten, The Future is 
taut like overstretched tripwire, 
loose and funky like 
the bastard son of Paula Abdul 
and Mr Bean. 

Is there any treble? Hard to tell, 
more difficult to care when the 
bass is this direct. It's everywhere 
from the mechanical funk of 'Da 
Hot Style' to the growling menace 
of Bob Marley ref ix 'Trouble': 
"We don't need no trouble, " spits 



Rodney, sounding every second 
like he'll fuck up your game if you 
so much as think of messing around. 

Best of all, on the epic four- 
minute confessional, 'I Believe', 
he lays down an honest spirituality 
1 80 degrees removed from, say, 
the plastic offerings of Beyonce. 
"\ admit it that sometimes I'm 
weak, " he chants. "I like to freak 
these beats and keep these streets, 
but I believe." 

Rodney P is about five inches away 
from me, heels on the back of 
a step, smoking a Marlboro Light. 
On the way over I bought a 
magazine with Dizzee Rascal on 
the cover asking pointedly, 'Am 
I hip hop?' Rodney glares at me, 
shoots a question. "Well, is he?" 

I mumble a yes. 

"Course he is, and he's doing 
a good job promoting us globally. 
I mean, I wouldn't play it in my 
house - bit too young for me - but 
I appreciate that shit." 

Oddly, I can hear some of 
the younger Rodney: the cocky, 
confident youth of 1 990 who 
rapped about being, "A roughneck 
- the one you don't want to meet", 
like Dizzee does now. He agrees. 

"I don't I ike to say that cos 
I don't want people to think 
I'm trying to take his shine. But 
everything he says, the topics he's 
talking about, that's what we were 
talking about as London Posse, 
when I was the same age. I'm a big 
man, so I do different tings. 

"The housing estate and the 
pissy staircase ting, I've been there 
and done that. And I've probably 
robbed more mans. ..no, I was 
probably worse. But you grow up, 
you keep it moving, you mature." 

How do you feel now looking 
back at your younger self? 

"I think I represented to the 
fullest. A lot of kids now ain't got 
a fucking clue. They say what they 
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contemporary ravers, Braintax retired 
to the bedroom studio. 

"We had to make leads so we 
could connect one appliance to 
another appliance and things like 
that. We couldn't go out and spend 
a fiver on a lead because we didn't 
have the money. We'd solder a bit 
of this lead to another lead, and take 
the adaptor off another lead. 

The bedroom is still formidable. 
Despite being one of the biggest rap 
artists in the UK Tommy Evans, also 
from Leeds, recorded his current big 
tunes banger of an album in his 
bedroom. Like Braintax, Tommy has 
now moved to London, but "being 
outside of the epicentre of hip hop 
in this country, which is London, has 
made me more hungry, more keen, 
more eager to put in the work and 
create beautiful pieces of art. " 

the world 

UK hip hop is the scene of a weird 
nationalism. "It's misguided bullshit," 



feel they need to say to be part 
of the scene. Back then I wasn't 
talking about shooting up the 
house cos I didn't have my gun. 

"We were out doing 
naughtiness, but we were talking 
on a social level. We weren't there 
to glorify robbery; we were trying 



says a Scottish accent down the 
phone. This is Gary from Lowlife, 
musing on a pub conversation 
with Braintax. 

"I was on stage with Mystro once 
and he started chanting 'UK, UK', 
and I was like 'huh?'" says Braintax. 
"I can't explain it to you." 

Big Dada's Will Ashon sees 
the phenomenon as parallel to US 
regionalism. "Some people have 
thrived on that scene. I don't think 
it's a problem except to the point 
where people suspend all their 
critical faculties." 

But Will emphasises Big Dada 
as a label interested in global 
undergrounds; an outlet for quality 
artists with insufficient opportunities. 

Whatever else UK hip hop may 
be, it's more than a blob in the North 
Sea. It's the irrepressible energy of 
creators, making their own machines, 
their own dance, their own beats, 
their own metaphors. They are 
making it theirs, and ours. 



scene in America; you go out and 
rave and it's bad and you have fun 
and get the girl. The hip hop scene 
was these college kids with their 
hoods on, nodding. It was like, 
this is all bullshit." 

Most of the people that read 
Plan B are (or have been) college 
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'We weren't there to glorify 
robbery; we were trying to explain 
it. Now it's gratuitous' 



to explain it. Now it's gratuitous. 
The youth now are rowdy as hell." 

Does that scare you? 

"No. Why would it?" 

Well, there's the line on The 
Future', "If you don't teach them 
they're going to come at you with 
a gun". 

"Yeah, but that doesn't scare 
me cos I'm down forteaching. I'm 
feeling good about the future, cos 
I'm down to try and make it as 
good as I can. Y'know, I'm trying." 

You're one of the few people 
I've heard prepared to speak on 
race in UK hip hop. 

"There's a black hip hop 
audience and a white hip hop 
audience; they rave in different 
clubs. There's records that cross 
the borders, but you've got your 
underground backpacky stuff and 
your American blingy stuff, and 
it's two different audiences. We're 
English. We need to be 
able to represent all of that." 

I was reading an old interview 
where you said the problem with 
UK hip hop was college kids. 

"When we were young, 
we thought hip hop kids was 
mostly pussyholes." 

I feel like you're talking about 
me here. I'm college educated. 

"I mean the mentality. It was 
always light. In England, the 
reggae scene was like the hip hop 



kids, that's the kind of audience 
we're writing for. 

"I'm trying to sell them records. 
Roots Manuva's first album was 
focussed towards college kids. A 
lot of people I know don't even 
know who the fuck Roots Manuva 
is. Go onto the housing estates 
and people know 'Witness', and 
that's it. But they don't know 
'Dreamy Days', the shit that came 
afterwards. You know that tune. 
Your university mates know that 
tune. It's the Big Dada and the 
Ninja Tunes scene. 

"We need to make sure that 
everyone knows the music. If 
you make sure they hear it then 
you've given yourself a chance." 

Who are you looking to appeal 
to with The Future? 

"Everybody. I wanna go on 
Saturday morning TV, Rodney P 
cartoons - 1 want the lot. But I'm 
a realistic bredda." 

It'sthe kind of thing I can play 
around my son. 

"I'm not sure what people 
expected, but I imagine they were 
expecting a lot more pussy, weed 
and f-ing, cussing and rassclarting 
and bombaclarting. Which is part 
of who I am. That's life, that's 
where I come from. That's where 
I live. 

"But, y'know, I'm a big man 
now, so I do as grown folks do." 
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Interview: Geeta Dayal 
Introduction: Frances May Morgan 
Illustration: Superdead 

So, music and squats, they go together. Inside the 
buildings rejected by mainstream London society, 
and therefore devoid of its comforting insulation 
and/or ventilation, music and art form the cement 
that keeps the walls from crumbling; the makeshift 
PA systems and painted walls creating a circuit of 
tension, a zap of illegal electricity buzzing through 
smoky air. The sound's the 'dead' building's life 
force - the unifying factor that brings together 
disparate visionaries and voyeurs; the deadly serious 
and the hangers-on. Genre becomes unimportant 
in the relationship between space and sound, 
between intent and aesthetic. 

Likewise, Holland's fertile anarcho-squat 
movement of the late Seventies would've been the 
starting point for a number of bands -temporary, 
permanent, politically committed or just up for 
making a racket. For example, The Ex, who started 
out in 1 979 by drawing lots to select instruments. 
Their first few albums, while compelling, follow 
the punk template that was becoming established 
in radical communities across Europe. But by 
1 984's Blueprints For A Blackout it was clear their 
commitment to radicalism was as sonic as it was 
political. And it was ingrained, instinctive and as 
urgently funky as only really effective music can be: 
more Fela than Fugazi, but with the blistering klang 
of Neubauten and a rhythmic sense their own. 

The Ex's consistent engagement with music 
outside of Western punk rock - exploring middle 
Eastern and, especially, African musics, as well as 
forming links with the classical avant-garde - made 
them, and continues to make them, a thousand 
times more than just another post-punk group to 
'rediscover' in our search for new sources. They 
don't need rediscovering: these dudes are on their 
20th album (2004's Turn, with its righteous, loose, 
and joyous percussion arrangements), have just 
toured the US, and this November celebrate their 
25th anniversary -appropriately enough, with two 
full days of music. 

Lead vocalist GW (Jos) Sok talks to Geeta Dayal 
about The Ex's past and present; from Amsterdam 
to Ethiopia and back again. 

What was it like in Holland at the time when 
The Ex started? 

"There was a lot of youth unemployment, that's 
for sure. We came from small villages, and we went 
studying in Amsterdam and Utrecht and others: 
more or less big cities by Dutch standards. In the city 
there was a lot of enthusiasm. Bands from England 
came to play in the venues - there was a fantastic 
spirit. People were very energetic; you'd go to 
a concert and you'd know the people standing next 
to you last week were suddenly on the stage. They 
couldn't play well, but everybody liked it because 
something was happening. That inspired us to 
give it a try. 

"There were all these places you could play, 
because squats would have parties or hold concerts, 
and lots of people would come because it was 
cheaper than the usual clubs. That was happening 
all over Holland." 

Your records from 1980 were very punk rock, 
in-your-face. When did you start thinking you 
wanted to stretch out and do different things? 

"With the first records, it was more like trying to 
get a grip on the instruments. The first albums, you 
try to learn to play together. We liked punk rock; we 
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The Ex celebrate 25 years of musical insurgence 



wanted it to be very fast, but we couldn't play that 
kind of music somehow. So it became a little bit 
different. After the second album, we made a 
singles box about a paper factory that had closed 
down near where we lived. On our third album, we 
let those usual song structures be looser and some 
improvisation sneaked in, by coincidence, but also 
because there was this jazz musician, a saxophone 
player named RinusGroeneveld, just visiting." 

If you can remember back to 1 980 to 1 984, the 
post-punk era, what other bands were you 
listening to? 

"We were very much influenced by Wire and 
Gang Of Four, and also the Ramones - more the 
spirit than the music. Then later on The Fall. And 
then bands like Sonic Youth were starting, I guess, 
and we liked what they did. We didn'tfollowthe 
punk bands so much anymore because it had sort of 
split with hardcore, which we didn't like that much 
- suddenly you had to play really, really fast. We 
wanted to keep it open so it could sometimes be 
fast, but we could sometimes play a slow song too. " 

Words play a very important part in The Ex's 
music. How do you maintain that political edge 
through 25 years? 

"We're writing about things that are happening 
around us. It's more that, because we're outspoken 
in what we talk about, it's considered political. For 
us, it came naturally. We started as a punk band 
when there were a lot of squats around, and there 
was a big anti-militarist movement in Holland; 
because we were also squatters, it was logical that 
we got involved with punk -these things influenced 



were dictatorships for 1 3 years or so. One 
Communist dictator killed a lot of musicians - and a 
lot of them escaped to Europe and America. So now 
Ethiopia's sort of a musical wasteland. These people 
said they needed some different kinds of music, so 
we thought, 'OK, why not'? It's also a nice holiday! 
"We rented a small vocal PA and a generator for 
electricity, hired a bus there and drove through the 
northern area. At first we tried to play in a club and 
ask some entrance money, but then we found out 
that only five people showed up because nobody 
could afford it, even if it was not much. So we 
thought, we'll play in front of the theatre on the 
steps. We'd make some publicity by driving the bus 
through the city with a big speaker on top, and a 
vocal guy telling that The Ex and [jazz percussionist] 
Han Bennink were giving a free concert at the 
market square. So then the people would show 
up. We did that in every city. " 

Did they like the music? 

"Half the set was our own music, but we also 
studied a couple of Ethiopian songs, like old songs 
they might remember. We were playing it a bit 
clumsy, but people really enjoyed that; they found 
it very funny. Some people thought, what the 
hell, stupid white people, of course! 

"There are hardly any roads there, and they 
don't really have PAs, so there's not much possibility 
for a band to really tour there. So we would go to 
the city and we'd say to some people from the local 
government: hello, we are a band from Holland 
and we'd like to play here. They think, well, that's 
strange but it's a nice idea, and suddenly there's 
a free concert. It's always much appreciated." 



'We wanted to talk about things you 
don't read about in the media, or that 
are misrepresented' 



each other. Also, we wanted to talk about things 
you don't read about in the media, or that are 
misrepresented. Not try to be a preacher or 
a missionary about it, but maybe we can start 
you thinking about different sides to the story. 
"You don't want to only say 'fuck this, fuck 
that'; you want to tell different things, sometimes 
more metaphorically and less black and white, 
or with a bit more colour in it, or make stories or 
poems. . .whatever. I still feel this is important, 
although maybe the way I write has changed, 
because the Nineties were a bit softer, less heavy 
- at least over here. But in the end, we always 
want to talk about what's going on in the world. " 

Can you talk about your travels to Ethiopia? 

"We went for the first time in 2002. A couple 
of years before that we had a sabbatical, because 
Terrie [guitarist] wanted to make a trip to Africa. 
He started on the west coast, went all the way down 
to South Africa and then ended up in Ethiopia. 

"We met a guy in Europe who was putting out 
this series of Ethiopian music called Ethiopiques, 
which at first was mainly stuff from the Seventies, 
the 'golden era' of Ethiopian pop music. Terrie also 
made friends with Ethiopian people in Amsterdam, 
who talked about how after this golden era there 



Can you describe the process of making your 
latest album. Turn? 

"In 2002 our bass player, Luc, decided to leave. 
We had met Rozemarie already because she'd 
played for the project we'd had with an orchestra 
[Ex Orkest]. We thought, because she's new, let's 
start from scratch." 

Rozemarie comes from a modern composition 
background, and throughout The Ex's history 
you've worked with many experimental music 
figures, like Tom Cora and Han Bennink. What 
draws you to working with those people? 
"Partly because it's never boring with them. 
Also, they're very open-minded, so there's always 
the freedom, you're not stuck to a structure 
beforehand. You never know where it will lead to." 

With The Ex, everyone is equal; with rock 
bands it's usually the lead singer and guitarist 
up front and everyone else in the back. 

"For us, it's not the singer plus the band, not at 
all. The singer is part of the band, just like guitars, 
drums and bass. What we feel is that the five of 
us together, once we go on stage, we can rely 
on each other. That is our strength; it's not an 
ego trip for any of us." 
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Nick Cave And The Bad Seeds 

Hastings Pier 

"Thank you for coming to Hastings! " 
The Land Of Teen Pregnancy, a seaside 
dead end so saturated with skag that 
the singer's veins must be tingling 
from its Krypton ite proximity. "It is 
our pleasure," he deadpans. Fervent 
cheers. "You poor sods." 

It's the warm-up show for the 
revised Bad Seeds and our hopes are 
in a muddle. At its lowest ebb, the new 
double disc set resembles Elton John 
fronting The Levellers ('Supernaturally') 
and we are in Hastings. But fuck, it's 
Nick and they might do 'Stagger Lee'. 
We're on a pier. We've got them backed 
into a corner. Anything off Nocturama 
and we can march them into the sea. 

Gospel bluster rains down like the 
floods; drums and splinters of guitar 
and organ crash to earth like the 
crumbling Tower of Babel. When 'Get 
Ready For Love' clatters in, my fist 
involuntarily punches the air. It's a 
somewhat anachronistic experiment: 

God was 
always a sort 
of Ernie Wise 
in this music 

middle-aged, respected songwriter 
bolstered by a gospel choir to paper 
over any cracks in the Radio Two 
playlist. But here, the showmanship is 
so aggressively evangelical you're left 
with one, or both, of two conclusions: 
it's pure spite, a sort of parody, or it's 
Nick creating a weapon for God from 
the most gruesome, glitzy tools of 
contemporary DIAL 1-800ATONEMENT 
religion. This song is the searchlight 
of a one-eyed, single-minded deity, 
picking out non believers and stripping 
them naked in the glare of a Las Vegas 
spotlight. It's a clumsy, involuntary 
cabaret for the amusement of 
a puppet-master god. 

So, here we have God. The other lead 
character in Cave's songs. The one that 
isn't Cave himself. The straight man. 
God was always a sort of Ernie Wise in 
this music. His absence isn't felt so much 
in The Lyre Of Orpheus, where the arch, 
biblical vernacular is exchanged for 
a confusing, pointless mythology play. 
But the void yawns open in Abattoir 
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Blues, because it's here that we find 
ourselves instinctively groping to be 
fed by the comfort tit of Nick's love 
songs. They were always the most 
powerful, honest, and intrinsically 'Nick' 
component of The Bad Seeds repertoire, 
more so than the mechanical, dead eyed 
and somewhat juvenile hate songs. It's 
little wonder that they have comprised 
the bulk of his composing. Utterly 
explicit with ego, The Bad Seeds' love 
songs were both a vanity mirror for 
Cave, and a love letter to God. 

These songs rise up from the mire 
like churches and cathedrals. Forgive 
me if this reads like slightly pretentious, 
whimsical -and, well, Caveian 
- hackery, because the truth couldn't 
be further. A church, more than any 
other architecture, is a symbol of the 
ordinary, the everyday. Falling in 
and out of love is the most dramatic, 
existential and everyday experience any 
of us can hope to comprehend as mere 
nine-to-five mortals. You can fall in 
love, not only with people, but with 
places, architecture, art and, more 
often that not, love itself. It's the one 
universal we can all feel. It's something 
leaking out of us, stretching up, 
a lifeline thrown to the stars, to God. 

Or at least, that's one expression of 
it -Cave's expression, and mine -an 
articulation of the awareness of a you 
that's suddenly bigger, stronger and 
more hopeful than your corporeal 
self. You employ the God device to 
describe an internal dialogue. A stern 
conversation with yourself that subtly 
changes you and your perception of the 
world. An honest, uncomplicated and 
unpretentious description of that space 
is the most obvious artistic equation to 
beauty. Churches are beautiful because 
they rise up out of the ordinary and are 
made from it, they aspire to something 
bigger, they prove that human hands 
and geometry mould faith, that art can 
save the world. 

So if this set -culled entirely from 
the two new LPs - satisfies rather than 
inspires, it's because of an absence of 
love. It's Nick the Storyteller, not Nick 
The Stripper. Back to remind us what 
'real' art is -pictures of horses and 
old-fashioned storytelling. It's Nick 
affirming what he always was first and 
foremost -a writer. LikeVne. Better than 
me. A good one, a genius one, but of 
the same nine-to-five grade. Not^Ph 
icon, not like Jesus or Robbie Williams, 
but a hero. Maybe my hejo. 



Everybody's been waiting for the 
encores. The old songs: 'Weeping Song' 
(sans Blixa's droning duet, it loses its 
humorous gay German bankers' 
drinking-song appeal and becomes 
ridiculously pompous); 'The City Of 
Refuge' (unexpected, 'rollicking'); 
'Deanna' (massive, appreciated, 'a 
tune'), 'Red Right Hand' and 'Carry Me' 
(obvious, boring). Requests are taken, 
heartstopper-showstopper 'The Mercy 
Seat' never emerges, allegedly because 
the new Bad Seeds "can't play it". 
Pleading voices bleat for 'Into My Arms', 
but it's replaced, perfectly, by 'God Is 
In The House' (different, funny, proof 
that 'new' Nick can be more interesting 
than drugged-up, delinquent Nick). 
No one can hear Warren (or, sadly, me, 
desperately wailing: "Times Et Jesus 
Transeteum!! Timestransehhhjesus 
JesusJESUSH It's the best fucking song 
ever to marry Cave's narrative gift to 
Ellis' soul-carving violin voice and it's 
a Dirty Three song!"). James Johnstone 
adds an air of youthful glamour to 
the Seeds, not seen since Rowland S 
Howard guested on the first tour, but 
is superfluous musically, and Bargeld's 
absence is felt like a hole in the head. 

On a suicide drive home, careering 
through Sussex backroads to the CD 
skipping fervour of Aba ttoir Blues, one 
of our party is inspired enough to notice 
a dark archway in a crumbling Pevensey 
wall and another is moved enough to 
drive through it. We get out of the car 
and stare, not speaking, at what we've 
found - a craggy, dignified hulk of 
castle, glowing to itself in floodlights 
and rotting grandeur. The last bit of 
hope of the night. 

Words reduce everything. Every 
'I love you' is a lie. I love you, Nick CaveJ 



what the world needs now 



Words: David McNamee 
Photography: Sarah Bowles 
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dark blues 

Words: A Representative of Plan B Magazine 

Photography: Mark Connelly 



Jandek On Corwood 



| (dir Chad Friedrichs, 88 mins) 





A fervent evangelist 
spewing elemental oracles 






A Representative of Corwood Industries 

Instal 04 @ The Arches, Glasgow 

He vanishes. 

But I've seen miracles before. 

Once, when I was nine, I brought 
my hamster back to life. Died in the cold. 
Vet pronounced dead. I spurned fact and 
administered whisky on cotton buds 
instead. Hallelujah. 

And then again, the next summer: I flew 
up the ramp on a ramshackle Raleigh bicycle. 
Did a triple somersault; flew over a fire hydrant; 
toddlers, a Rowan tree. Vaulted the village. 
And touched back down, hours later, alive. 

The first looked like resurrection. The 
second looked like cheating death. So I know 
a phenomenon when I see one. 

I am wrong. 

Forgive my meandering. I'm hungover. It's 
Sunday, it's late afternoon and I'm stood in a 
cavernous dank catacomb. It's gloomy in the 
archway and my trainers are leaking and my 
clothes are sodden from the rain: hair matted 
to my forehead; jeans matted to my legs; leaves 
matted to my jeans. I'm shivering into brandy 
and I'm awaiting the salutary arrival of Japan's 
devastating politico-folk shaman, Kan Mikami. 

I should elucidate. This is Instal, an event 
that will, over the next few hours, witness 
Masayoshi Urabe regurgitate his iron lungs 
while exorcising every note and silence of 
the saxophone. It will see emperors of searing 
noise-fuck, Vajra, make our ears shit clots 
of sickened, slick, black blood. It will see slide 
guitar Romeo, Steffen Basho-Junghans tickle 



every drop of lust and loveliness from a virgin, 
round, acoustic shape. But for now, I'm cold 
and it's early. I'm awaiting Mikami. 

Contrary to the programme, however, it is 
not he who first takes the stage. It's someone 
else entirely. Something else entirely. 

It happens like this, I think. 

It's not a big platform. It's dimly lit. Two wiry 
young men approach. Look, there's Richard 
Youngs over there on the left -the man about 
to pummel a heinous bass, the same man who 
serenaded us with exquisite, delicate folk 
psalms yesterday. And there, on the drums, 
that's Alexander Neilson. He looks familiar? 
Likely. Athundering rhythm maverick in 
Glasgow, he is. Lucky Luke. Scatter. You've 
seen him with others. But he's never drummed 
like this before. Like the sea, and volcanoes, 
and war. 

See who is looming, looming in from the 
right? It's not Mikami. Evidently. It's a holy 
apparition. A shadowy, black-clad hollow 
man; hooded by hat and alarm and the half- 
light. He semi-arcs, elongated, over a lyric 
stand. A guitar hangs - a bleached carcass 
-from his bony arms. 

His astounded followers in the crowd rise, 
possessed. They levitate toward the stage, 
arms, jaws and reality suspended: the agog 
undead. Unblinking. Unbelieving. 
Unquestioning. 

An explanation. 

Towering above, like a crepuscular spindle, 
appears to be an apocryphal, monastic Texan, 
a man whose stark, sonic oracles - howled now. 



that way. " 

It's hard to shed light on Jandek; that's the whole 
point. Shrouded in suburban mystery, the reclusive 
Texan's 27-year recording career has earned him an 
outsider, lo-fi hero status that. . .well, if you wished for 
it, you'd never achieve it. Those who love his seasick, 
heartsick, solitary blues will approach this documentary 
with caution - you only want to know so much. 

Friedrichs' film tells us more about the cult of 
Jandek than the man himself, with insights from Richie 
Unterberger, Phil Milstein, and Calvin Johnson among 
others. Byron Coley's lucid, sensitive take on the phases 
of Jandek's music is particularly astute, while Johnson's 
perceptive comment- " Just because someone chooses 
not to engage with the mass media doesn't mean there's 
something wron^with them "- is a welcome moment 
of cautionar/s'ense thrown in among the well-meaning 
but rathefahoulish worship of Jandek as the ultimate 
lonesome, s^cicTpathic songwriter savant. 

Nevertheless, a recording of John Trubee's 1 985 
phone interview with Jandek leaves an imaae oUorryone^ 
irretrievably alone with his thoughts. The polite, deep- 
spoken interviewee is at turns shocking^ noj^maj^nd^ 
disconcertingly weird, his matter-of-fact tones conveying 
a world of emptiness and regret; passioQanc^ .0 
dispassionate sadness. 

Jandek's music is beautifully chosen from his 35 
or so albums. We hear the detuned laments afresh, all 



the more haunting when se£to the lovely images of 
bleak Americana that stand out against the talking heads 
and 'atmospheric' but ultimately pointless visual clutter. 
They're beautiful songs, strange and unearthly, the 
clanging guitars like instruments from an undiscovered 
continent with lyrics straight from the mind's eye. W 
the cult of Jandek is endlessly dubious and debatabh 
his sound speaks for itself, a voice like no other. 
Frances May Morgan 



over fatally bruised, dark blues - are the stuff 
of 20th Century outsider folklore. He is the 
self-proclaimed representative of Corwood 
Industries and he has never, in a livid 27-year 
career, played live. 

Somebody says, "This is a miracle". 

Somebody says, "This is an impersonation". 

Somebody says, "Jesus fuck, it is him". 

Jesus fuck, it /shim. 

He is standing tall, exhorting apocalyptic 
parables and dire lullabies and beautiful, 
diabolical psalms. He commands the force 
of a fiery apostle; a fervent evangelist spewing 
elemental oracles of fire and water and 
brimstone and blood: The Birthday Party 
smacked-up at a massacre wake. 

The performance is staggering; the improv 
supernatural. He will disappear without trace 
after his performance just as stealthily and 
eerily as he has emerged. The congregation 
worships its redolent, ominous idol, this dapper 
man in a battered hat, sunken of cheek and 
savage of black art. I subscribe to their faith, 
and his funereal ways, wholesale. 

I'm not a religious person. But I know 
that animals come back to life. And I reckon 
that, sometimes, you can fly on a bike. 
And occasionally, like tonight, 
phantoms materialise. 

Don't knock resurrection. See: cycling 
accidents, and household pets. See: this unseen 
musician who may otherwise be dead. See 
hope: in the things we least expect. In this man, 
whose name kind of rhymes with 'resurrect'. 

Why? He appears. 
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fangs for nothing 

Words: Miss AMP 
Photography: Sarah Bowles 

Le Tig re 

Islington Academy, London 

Even in hipster indie circles, admitting you're 
rad-fem is tantamount to confessing to 'pit hair, 
dungarees and a predilection for handballing 
because you believe all penile penetration is rape. 
Maybe that's why Le Tigre choose to explode in 
a candy-coloured kitsch novelty riot instead. 

An array of sample-laced DIY electropunk f rom 
new album This Island gets the audience jiggling. 
Forthcoming single, TKO', with visuals by Tracy 
And The Plastics, is a bompalonga blast of noise 
and colour; while the look on Kathleen's face as 



she performs synchronised hand movements to 
'Nanny Nanny Boo Boo' suggests an impish inner 
cheerleader. Paying homage to all the rad peoples 
out there, the DVD collage playing through 'Hot 
Topic' now includes pictures of Peaches, Gravy 
Train!!!!, CoS etal. But c'mon- listing your 
heroes? Dissing the mayor? If a dude sung about 
that shit he'd get termed 'normal', not' fierce'. 

There's a hint of Bis or Brassy to tonight's 
performance: glittery, colourful, throwaway pop, 
but with all the substance of a bag of chocolate 
eclairs. Remember the old joke about how many 
feminists does it take to change a lightbulb? The 
answer - 'that isn't funny! ' - contained scurrilous 
assertions vis-a-vis liberated women and their sense 
of humour. Le Tigre seem determined to disprove 
these assertions by any means necessary, including 



a sugar-lame cover of I'm So Excited.' Ladies, 
please! You don't need to sing that shit to prove 
you got a funnybone, a'ight? 

Now signed to a major label, this band are 
on the brink of taking their revolution grrrl style 
now ethic to a whole 'nother level. Commercial 
radio beckons a tentative finger, hinting that Le 
Tigre may soon get to preach their anti-Bush, pro- 
woman message to unconverted ears. But the new 
album's edges are muted; its lashes mascara'd; 
its armpits shaved. And tonight's gig is bereft of 
Kathleen's usual between-song power-tirades, 
while her politicky vocals are buried low in the 
mix. Tonight, Le Tigre excel at the skippy, novelty, 
dancing, fingerclicking side of their aesthetic, 
but it seems like they filed down their fangs at 
the door. Boo. 



The Decembensts 



Water Rats, London 

I was hooked the moment Jenny Conlee 
recreated Her Majesty's opening sample 
of grinding metal by screaming, her 
alchemical vocals raising the curtain 
on a gleefully anachronistic steampunk 
theatre production, where musical 
instruments were wielded like stage 
props. So a brandywood double-bass 
creaked and swayed like a tea-trading 
clipper through 'Shanty For The 
Arethusa'. A bass guitar became a raised 
rifle in 'A Soldiering Life' and big acoustic 
guitars were slung across the back of the 
neck for irreverent false metal solos. 
This Portland quintet remake old 
working tunes, which were always designed 
to inspire solidarity through song. If Colin 
Meloy's voice didn't have you singing along, 
the heave-ho dynamics of his Bowery boys 
would. So we sang about opium dens and 
chimbley sweeps, delighting in the grubbily 
nostalgic imagery. So we shared breathless, 
excited grins with London strangers. And, 
yeah, it became an escapist fantasy of 



collectivism for the corduroy clad. But, then 
again, the most wondrous gigs often are. 
Gracelette 



Diefenbach 



Stealth, Nottingham 

Outside, it's raining. In here, between 
the orchestral glimmer and blithe droplets 
of keyboard, there's such warmth to 
be found. 

On this damp autumn evening, 
Diefenbach are playing hopeful tunes. 
They're playing to a maximum of eight 
people, with a sound guy who keeps getting 
it wrong. Yet, the five Danes appear focused 
and contented, swooping from the slow- 
burning charm of textbook post-rock to 
measured film score electronics and Sixties 
beach-bound harmonising. Just as I settle 
into a lull of somnolent synth, they plunge 
me into a sunnier place, via the pounding 
California-spun intro of 'Camouflage' from 
new album Run Trip Fall. 

Sometimes in instrumental music, 
a certain melody arises from the general 
order of a piece, and becomes your latch, 



your safety-net. Here, it's the transcending 
guitar line on 'Ibrahim', as I follow it peeping 
in and out of focus, like the sun between 
shifting clouds, natural and lovely. 
Hannah Gregory 



Electrelane 



Islington Academy, London 

For some reason, Electrelane's droney 
Moogery is still wanting for stage 
drama. At times, the slight awkwardness 
of their live performance almost conspires 
to undermine the eloquence of their 
latest album, The Power Out. 

As the light show takes over, your 
eyes unfocus and your third eye begins 
to soak up the psychedelic Stereolabbery. 
But when the swirling lights stop and for 
a split second Electrelane look like Velvet 
Underground, stark in their black T-shirts 
against the white wall, you wish they'd 
stick to the sharp, concise sound they have 
recently developed and cut some of the 
sprawling prog outros. You don't want 
to strain that third eye. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Fuck Off Machete 



St Mary's Church Hall, Stirling 

Witness, if you will, the dawn of the 
angel antichrist: here's Satan in a satin 
skirt and fiendish patent leather boots. 
She's baptised in washes of red and 
green light - a 3D pop siren. And, flanked 
by two arrant abettors, she administers 
a sultry punk line in sauntering vocals, 
fractious guitars and rhythm-teasing, 
pealing drums. 

All hail Fuck Off Machete, prowling 
the floor, for want of a stage; spewing 
a projectile of bile-charged grrrl chorals 
into the wide-eyed, pie-eyed vestry. 

"This is the longest set we've ever 
played," drawls arch-chanteuse Natasha, 
the unlikely spawn of Toni Basil and PJ 
Harvey. It's a striking liturgy: a heavenly 
poltergeist of bubblegum riffage and 
billabong bass and soaring refrains of 
"It just feels good". 

And with this trio who riot beneath 
a blinking fairylight loveheart, we can 
but eagerly acquiesce. 
Nicola Meighan 
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masters of the universe 

Words: Frances May Morgan 
Photography: Simon Fernandez 

Circle 

The Spitz, London 

I do shorthand, me. Look. 

It says in my notebook, GARBLE NORSE LITANY 
FILTH. This is shorthand for Jussi Lehtisalo, at whose 
feet I headbang. He is an earnest, ursine figure, 
playing burbly basslines with his whole body but 
with his right thumb, seemingly, always on an open 
string. When he opens his mouth it's like a bear 
just got on its hind legs and tried to conduct a black 
mass at you with its mouth full of honey and blood. 
In other words, quite wonderful. He may be talking 
Finnish, but I'm taking that on trust. He sounds 
Tuvan, Middle English, Kobaian; the actual 
language falling away to leave only timbre 
and spirit; warm, sonorous, glorious. 

Next line down, it says TROUSER TUCKED IN 
SOCK. This is shorthand for Mika Ratto, who yelps 
and twists while Lehtisalo rumbles. He can often be 
found onstage striding barechested and leather 
arm-banded, prompting delighted cries of "Ah ! 
The Finnish Judas Priest! " from, well, anyone with 



eyes and ears. Tonight, though, it's the music that's 
stripped down. Playing minimal, urgent keyboard 
lines and frantic percussion breakdowns, Ratto 
dresses sensibly in suit trousers and a white shirt, 
cadaverous under the lights. But he has painted 
his smart shoes with Tippex stripes and tucked his 
left trouser leg into his argyle sock, thus indicating 
that all is not as it should be in his world; there 
are cracks in his cosmic egg. 

Truly, he is the Klaus Dinger of our day, I posit 
to my friend, who replies that he is gonna paint 
his shoes too. 

Next it says, CHURCH OF ANTHRAX. This is 
not shorthand for those who worship bad Metal. 
This is shorthand for support band Guapo's vintage 
electric piano replacing the Juno 6 Ratto usually 
plays. This is shorthand for GOOD, because the 
change in keyboard gives the music a seesawing, 
early Seventies, burnished Wurlitzer organ surface 
and a poignant depth that the mid-Eighties space 
whoosh of a Juno would only obscure. GOOD, 
because it recalls somewhat John Cale and 
Terry Riley's 1971 album of the above -rather 
misleading - name. Ratto attacks the keys 
desperately and compulsively, like he's tapping 
out Morse code for HELP in the latter stages of 



an eternal jam session, before he rolls back into 
a loose, sleepy ramble. 

Then, scrawled over two lines, serifs scattering 
like floating black specks before the eyes, it says 
THE FEBRILE E-MOTORIK. This is shorthand for 
the respects my sharp-angled shoulders are paying 
to the propulsion in my legs and hips as Circle 
build from a tight, jerky revving up into an eyes- 
streaming, heart-racing, all-out motorik drag race. 

The music grows and grows; an illusion, 
because its actual proportions and parts change 
very little -it's just you and your temperature that 
are changing. There are some leafy guitar figures 
from Janne Westerlund, more genial embellisher 
than soloing genius; in this band, bass and keys 
lead the way. But it's the burnt-at-the-edges, 
entrancing, constant pulse, held by every man 
on stage and pulled together by ramrod-backed, 
tie-wearing, drummer Tomi Leppanen, that 
makes unwarranted little whoops of laughter 
burst occasionally from my overexcited ribcage. 

Don't change, I'm thinking, don't ever change. 
Don't even go to A for the next song. 

They don't, and so if you turn the page you'll 
see the words MASTERS OF THE UNIVERSE. Which 
is not, in this instance, longhand for Hawkwind. 



Giant Sand/Scout Niblett 



Bush Hall, London 

Alone at a drumkit, with a voice like 
rupturing sheets of aluminium, hollering 
demented cheerleader fantasies, Scout 
Niblett strikes a perfect, precarious 
balance between hysteria and poignancy. 
With an air of deadly purpose, she makes 
more noise and strikes more emotional 
chords than seems reasonable. 

Birthday boy Howe Gelb's cake is 
sweeter than it has any right to be, a super- 
saturated explosion of chocolate and fudge. 
Giant Sand are the kind of band I wouldn't 
normally approach, their epic, gritty ballads 
resonating with ye olde country and western 
cactus romanticism. But Gelb, with his 



Twenties melodrama villain appearance, 
has a feeling for the unexpected, suddenly 
breaking out of a darkly smouldering torch 
ballad with a jaunty piece of ragtime piano. It 
makes the emotion that much more poignant 
and leaves the soaring epics to catch in your 
throat, unexpectedly capturing your heart. 
Robin Wilks 



Adam Green 



Camden Barfly, London 

When in Camden, do as the Camdenites 
do. I don't mean buy an overpriced rag 
of a 'vintage' dress. I don't mean vomit 
up a bottle of gin at three am in Tasty 
Corner. I mean find some mushrooms 
and get absolutely twatted. 



It's what Adam Green did. 

You can sing all you like about drugs, 
but the discerning crowd will only believe it 
if you OD and end up six feet under. Or, more 
wisely in career terms, if you take them in our 
face. Since Adam Green is far too young and, 
more importantly, far too pretty to die, he 
wisely plumps for the second option. Good 
work, Adam. Four songs into the set, after 
a cockle-warming 'Dance With Me', he 
produces a near crate of NW1 's finest and 
proceeds to chow down on some healthy 
hallucinogenicfungus. "Shall I take one after 
every song?" he drawls, inane grin plastered 
across his face. "Why yes! " the crowd shout 
back. And that's what he does, which means 
we've got about 20 minutes before they kick 



in. Time enough to savour the seedy delights 
of 'The Prince's Bed' and the wholesome 
joys of 'Friends of Mine'. But then he's 
off, hopping around stage doing a rabbit 
impersonation during 'Bunnyranch' and 
finishing the set in a fit of giggles. 

There's a time and a place for drugs, 
kids, and this was one of them. 
Leonie Cooper 



Mark Kozelek 



Rob Roy Hotel, Melbourne 

His eyes gleamed the colour of steel and 
his brain leaked a sparse and brilliant 
pain. Gracing centre stage, he strapped 
on a luxurious, black guitar and said 'hi'. 
Pondering lust, despair and the occasional 
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down front, true believer 

Words: Neil Kulkarni 

Slipknot photography: Sarah Bowles 

Slipknot/Slayer 

National Indoor Arena, Birmingham 

Shit. Where do I fit here? Walk from back to front 
and chart the changes. At the back, the likes of me, 
old fuckers, seen-it-all-before fake nonchalance, 
mainly male, overweight, desperately unattractive 
and waiting for the ever-awesome Slayer to play 
'Angel Of Death' so we can prove we've still got it. 
They do this, tailing a typically ace set which has 
never lost its fuck-off power, its absolute hostility 
to the musical rules of every other band on earth. 

Frequently surging into peals of ear-splitting 
noise and terror that wouldn't sound out of place 



on Constellation, Slayer are still punks who want to 
scare you shitless and will be gods forever. Down 
front, kids crush each other into delirium, building 
up bruises, headaches and war stories for the 
school playground tomorrow. Passing from prior 
owners to current inheritors of metal's poisoned 
chalice, all you see is improvement (in look, in 
diversity, in openness to other music, in lack of 
meatheaded twattery). Good. I've never felt 
more comfortable at a metal gig in my life. 

In a sense, Slipknot's moment has passed. 
Good. There's an increased sense of tribal loyalty 
here tonight. No one is simply 'checking out' this 
band. Everyone here has stayed with Slipknot even 
though the 'buzz' has long since faded. So let the 
arbiters of modern rock feel faintly embarrassed 
that Slipknot and metal received so much attention 



a couple of years ago -we believers still know 
that when they slam into 'People = Shit' there's no 
moment in metal more exciting. And if two years 
ago this place'd be rammed, then all we've lost is 
the f ly-by-nighters and fairweather friends. 

As 'Disasterpieces' and 'Eyeless' send the pit 
frothing over in hormonal tsunamis, you sense that 
the death of nu metal's hipness meant the rebirth 
of metal again, for those that always deserved it 
- the teenage, the lost, the spoiled, the stroppy. 
'Pulse Of The Maggots' and Three Nil' fuckin' hurt, 
'Duality' gets sung like a new national anthem and 
'Wait And Bleed' sends us home with a heavenly 
din in our ears that we won't shake for a week. 
Good. Metal's ours again, and all old snobs can 
fuck off and die. I'm just tryna figure out if that 
means me yet. 



thin cotton dress, his virtuoso vocals 
mellowed my more valuable organs 
and marinated my mind. He lavished us 
with sensuous, searing numbers from 
The Red House Painters' back catalogue; 
disturbingly vivid songs imbued with 
a shivery moonlit stillness. From his Crazy 
Horse-inspired Sun Kil Moon project, he 
played two mesmerising songs; 'Duk Koo 
Kim' was framed around a fallen pugilist, 
while 'Glenn Tipton' examined the pros 
and cons of having twin axemen in 
a metal band. He struggled with the 
soundman's mix and, midway through, 
he broke the soundman's heart by kicking 
over the microphone stand ('thud ! '), 
unplugging his guitar and finishing the 
set in the campfire style, unfettered. 
Shane Moritz 



Jens Lekman 



Water Rats, London 

" My god, if this isn't the best gig ever ! " 
I think, beaming at the people around me. 
Small-boned, super cute girls with giant 
eyelashes making tiny boys in cardies 



blush. . .everyone is a munchkin so, for 
the first time in my gig-going life, I have 
a clear view to the stage ! Best gig ever! ! ! 

But seriously- Jens Lekman? Power 
ballads for the twee-de-le-dee set? Well, 
yes and no. Despite his five-strong band, 
our erstwhile troubadour begins with an 
a cappella number offset by the occasional 
finger snap. 

Indeed, the whole evening is gloriously 
understated, the string section providing 
the lift for melodic arcs without ever 
overwhelming the music's more gentle 
elements. 'A Higher Power' - "the best song 
I've ever written about erotic suffocation " 
- and 'You Are The Light (By Which I Travel 
Into This And That)' swoon under the weight 
of their saturated, Technicolor loveliness 
without ever crossing into schmaltz. 'The 
Cold Swedish Winter' is almost spectral 
in contrast, its warm and cosy melody 
undercut by a deeper sense of melancholy. 

Apparently, Jens Lekman is the 1 5th 
sexiest man in Sweden. Whirl your tiny 
girlfriends around in heady celebration ! 
Natalie Moore 



Les Georges Leningrad 



Frieze Music @ The End, London 

In an old Star Trek episode, the Enterprise 
encounters an alien who addresses the 
humans as 'ugly, ugly bags of mostly 
water'. Les Georges Leningrad do 
something similar. They make you feel 
like your definition of what it is to be 
human, to be beautiful, to make music, 
has been completely misguided. 

Strange egghead masks and homemade 
polka dots grace a flimsy outfit, which 
threatens to unravel around Poney P's 
voluptuousness. But, as befits first contact, 
they try to communicate by means we might 
understand. You'd think a synth, guitar and 
drums would be self-explanatory. Butsynths 
are not normally pummelled with fists. 
Drumbeats are not normally hammered 
out by stomping the stage so hard it 
might collapse. 

And when some disco-tastic 'snow 
wave' emerges out of this chaos, you know 
it's going to be supa doopa, just as soon 
as we catch up. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



the pAperchAse 



Plan B Night @ Le Pub, Newport 

"When it comes, it'll come out of 
nowhere, "howls a writhing, asylum-fresh 
loon. But this opening declaration of 
creep-inspiring turmoil, 'Everyone Knows 
How This Song Will End', is 'Humpty 
Dumpty' compared to what follows. 

Like all the best horror, there's a sense 
of humour and timing so sick that kneejerk 
repulsion becomes a flood of empathy. 
How many halfwits have you considered 
cutting to ribbons for almost nothing? 
More important, why not express it via 
extra spiteful minimalist guitar, deranged 
keyboard stabs and a cello? 

With the gurgling shrieks of Ed Gein 
chasing victims from beyond the grave, 
'A Little Place Called Trust' sees vocalist 
Congleton declaring, "You deserve 
whatever you get because you 're not 
the innocent". 

It's just the tip of a hideous iceberg: 
he has enough nutbar lyrics to fill 
a psychology dissertation. 
Adam Anonymous 
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taking stock 

Words: Doug Mosurock 

Photography: Owen Richards 

Hot Snakes 

Northsix, Brooklyn 

I am wearing my Hot Snakes T-shirt right now, 
and listening to their fantastic new album, Audit 
In Progress, and wondering why I'm not feeling it. 
Seen them five times in the past four years now, 
and they've been good before, and great, and 
I'd just expect them to get better. 

Yet Saturday's show in Brooklyn felt phoned in. 
Less said about the openers, the better. I knew why 
I was here. Did Hot Snakes? They were stiff, listless 
formalists, playing whole chunks by the book, 
tearing off three, four songs in a row just like on 



the albums. Machine-like. Cold. Impersonal. 
This was not the band I'd seen destroy the 
Bowery Ballroom in 2002. Excuses could have 
been made on their first few tours, when all they 
had written was the material on their first album, 
Automatic Midnight. 

After all, there are expectations set. Frontman 
Rick Froberg and guitarist John 'Speedo' Reis got 
the ball rolling with Drive Like Jehu back in the early 
Nineties, extrapolating into the wide open fields of 
post-hardcore. Only Fugazi did more to further the 
genre, to come at it with new ideas, and spawn 
imitators. But while Reis' other project, Rocket 
From The Crypt, picked up steam, Jehu was left 
foundering. Froberg didn't pick up a guitar for 
quite some time. He moved from San Diego to 
Brooklyn, and that was that. 



Hot Snakes also includes Gar Wood of the 
band Tanner, and Mario Rubalcaba of the world 
of professional skating and the band Clikatat 
Ikatowi; both bands cut from Jehu's shroud. 
Hot Snakes does not equal Jehu, and it shouldn't 
- different bands, different times. The musical 
ends here are much more concise, but it helps 
when the band believe it as much as the crowd. 
Why lay off the new album? Why not give that 
material more of a run through? 

Why sweat when the crowd is sweating 
you harder? 

It seems like these guys know that whatever 
they do will sell. Let's hope they don't believe it. 
Let's also hope this tour picks up steam - steam 
I know they have within them - instead of gassing 
out in the weeks to come. 



The Research 



Camden Barfly, London 

The boy with the straw-like hair and the 
skinny top is hammering on his charity 
shop synth as if he were Timmy Taylor 
from Brainiac, whooping and sighing 
a million tear-stained diary pages into the 
mic. His only defense from the whimsical 
vulnerability of it all is his wit. He's sharp, 
vicious, wretched and cornered, like 
Woody Allen in any of his movies. And 
all he has to fight back with are his words, 
casting his downbeat little life with some 
vain heroics, some scratching back of 
dignity, or the closest he can manage. 
Just behind him, the girl with the 
sweetest balm of a voice taps the drums 
so they lapse into rhythm with these gentle 
spazzcore jerks, as the glam girl on bass 
ensures that the rockout is knockout. He's 
recalling a time when he was small, when 
he made mistakes, when the shit that is 
romance got blended on the rotor-blades. 
Because sticks and stones may break your 
bones, but words are all we have to save us. 
Stevie Chick 



Roll Deep Crew 



Bashy @ Fabric, Londo 

It starts ignominiously. Wiley showing 
why his pristine productions rather than 
his vocals (lucid, urgent, authoritative, 
but frustratingly flat) have every black 
teenager in Hackney wanting to rap. 

But then the stage swarms with MCs, 
and tonight becomes blazing and brutal. 
Grime makes most sense in the context of 
a rave or radio set; bodies grasping for the 
mic, voices emerging from nowhere. Earlier, 
Diplo threw Wiley's 'Ice Rink 1 into his brilliant 
bashment blast. The front five rows erupted. 

It's about Roll Deep's Trim and Scratchy. 
The former has the best drunken style since 
01' Dirty; the latter looks like an Australian 
surfer and makes painful squeals. It's 
about N.A.S.T.Y's Ghetto, a hypeman with 
incomprehensible lyrics whose kinetic energy 
borders on apocalyptic. It's about Kano, who 
arrives by stealth and triggers a near riot. 

This is everything live music should be : 
passion, desire, energy, and royal rumbles 
when someone won't pass you the mic. 
Chris Ballard 



S ixtoo/B lockhead 



Po Na Na's, Brighton 

Me and LaRave are nervous, an alien 
environment, no hipster irony, no 
DIY disco. But misgivings dissolve as 
Blockhead takes the words of rap's ripped 
off classics and carefully presses them, 
still wriggling, onto mainstream hooks. 
As he juggles Sign 0' The Times beats 
with some Latin pop lament, the air is 
filled with noxious weed and cats are 
morphing out of hoodies, shuffling on 
the spot like punch drunk shadowboxers. 
And I forgive you, overkeen shrieking girl 
at my shoulder, for puncturing every minor 
musical and mood shift with a capitalised 
"I LOVE YOU!" 

Sixtoo opens with instrumental brutality. 
It's suddenly appealing to hear something 
less pre-recorded, regurgitated -the 
minimalism of the present moment, a sound 
under construction from the ground floor 
up. I ask LaRave if taking notes is universally 
frowned upon. He frowns upon me. Sixtoo's 
crew continue their fundamental rumble, 
live bass sheathing blown fuse beats, and 



isolated twinkles of bells = stars (I note). 
But I'm biased and, without words, the 
whole unravels into a fractured abstract, 
and my pen runs dry (not a metaphor). 
kicking_k 



Sons And Daughters 



Barrowlands, Glasgow 

Theirs is a country music shorn of the 
pastoral and transported into the city. 
On this most populated of battlegrounds, 
Scott and Adele parry blows, stalking 
like predators around the stage. Bassist 
Ailidh presents a necessary balance: her 
fagade of stillness against the powering 
maelstrom of David's rootsy drumming. 
Sons And Daughters deliver uplifting 
dissection from the turbulence, digging 
deep into the heart of what drives us 
to risk hurt in our interactions with the 
outside world. Metaphysical bar room 
brawls open out into bleeding treatises 
on domestic bliss and hate, the music 
revealing itself as ultimately one 
of discontent. 
Stewart Gardiner 
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Sprawl 



Charterhouse Bar, London 

The first time I realised that boys might 
be good was when my big brother's best 
friend said he didn't fancy a pretty girl in 
their class because she'd never looked 
at her watch and thought, " I wonder how 
that works" . Tonight is the musical 
interpretation of Wondering How 
That Works. 

A Spanish-Brazilian performer by the 
name of Didac P Lagarriga takes a thumb 
piano (a hollowed-out gourd with metal 
keys) and sees what happens when 
you pluck its little silver tongues into 
a microphone, which feeds into a computer, 
which houses miniature monkeys who chew 
the sounds around with their micro-bananas 
and spit them back out in the shape of 
a melody. Later, an Englishman called Mike 
Cooper will put a steel guitar on the table, 
examining the noises its strings make when 
salt and pepper are placed upon them, 
before polishing the whole thing off with 
a glug of ginger ale. 

Well, that's not quite what happens 
tonight at Sprawl (an experimental night 
which has been going for an impressive 
nine years). But quite what does happen 
is unclear, since the performers are tucked 
to one side of a staircase with their laptops, 
while the rest of us are comfortably sinking 
into sofas or sitting around tables mumbling 
to our chums. Anywhere else you'd be 
offended by this lack of focus on the act, 
but here it displays an understanding that 
most of us spend all day staring at a glowing 
computer screen and don't fancy watching 
somebody else doing it all night. 

Sometimes it is a wonderful thing 
just to go and sit somewhere and listen to 
sound and fall into sound and be nudged 
into thinking deeply and widely and 
mysteriously about sound. And to look 
around and see a room full of women and 
men, both pretty and otherwise, wondering 
how that works. 
Sophie Heawood 



Streetmusic Arabe 



Tolbooth, Stirling 

I think I hear him scream, "Sheena 
Easton ". I presume it's a bit more political 
than that. For this is Nass El Ghiwane, 
a hi-octane firebrand of socio-political 
Moroccans who've been discharging 
a lyrically rebellious, aesthetically 
traditional ruckus since the Sixties. A 
visually curious quartet, they're two parts 
combustible youth, one part Bill Oddie 
on banjo, and one part Arthur Daley in 
a flat cap, firing up a tam-tam. Yet their 
mourning incantations and vigorous 
shindigs are elevating, incandescent. 

They're playing as part of Streetmusic 
Arabe -a multiform celebration of Arabic 
music and folklore. It also welcomes 
Lebanese/Egyptian luminary Clotaire 
K (ludicrously replete, alas, with Slipknot 
pastiche and EMF tendencies). Most notable 
is DJ/Rupture's side project, Nettle; an 
arresting trek through electronic trickery. 

Nightingales twitter and pianos trill 
in this gripping marriage of flitting sound 
effects with clarion violin, tenacious 
percussion and turntable savagery. 'An 
End To Public Space' is all sawing swathes 
of darkness, shattering glass and severed 
cries, beguiled by a lingering oud. 
Nicola Meighan 




time for an upgrade 

Words: George Taylor 

Photography: Jamie Reid 

Dizzee Rascal 

Carling Academy, Glasgow 

When Dizzee Rascal put out 1 Luv IT, 
it was a shot of strychnine for those 
willing to embrace its solid melting 
pot of wideboy confrontation, 
skipping bleeps and teeth-vibrating 
bass. Tonight, it sounds weak; the 
absence of a female sparring partner 



understandable, the lack of interest 
from the Rascal, not so. The rude wit 
and playful teasing which made his 
music so pleasurable and compelling, 
seem to have disappeared. 

The venue doesn't help. The 
ceiling stops barely short of heaven. 
Dizzee's rapid, unintelligible rhymes, 
one of the most addictive sounds in 
British music, reverberate a dozen 
times around the room before they 
finally reach our ears. We'd have 
got better sound outside. 



If grime is the sound of today, 
then perhaps its rate of replacement 
needs to mirror that of the modern 
consumer. Tonight, a one hour 
drive away, Lady Sovereign played 
her own style of future music, full 
of the fizz and vitality that Dizzee 
was lacking. Her performance was 
essential, the rare witnessing of 
a true talent who knows just how 
good she is. 

Dizzee's just not on par with the 
new kids. 



Sufjan Stevens 



Douglas Hyde Gallery, Dublin 

So, what did I not like about this show? 
It couldn't have been the hundreds of 
candles that created such an atmospheric 
setting. It couldn't have been the vicious 
storm outside; the humility of this gentle 
American wrapped us up warm and 
oblivious. It wasn't that he revealed his 
shyness by quickly joining in the applause 
after each song; that was just sweet. 
It wasn't even that my girlfriend thought 
he was cute and wanted a poster for 
our bedroom. But there was definitely 
something I didn't like. 

Stevens plays each song as if it's the 
first time he's heard it live. With each story, 
a brand new memory is recalled and slowly 
mulled over, inspiring new directions. 
Setlist? No thanks; let's just see where the 
night takes us. From his rendition of 'This 
Goes Out To The One I Love' to his chilling 
reading of 'Seven Swans', the overwhelming 
sense was of a huge grin shared among the 
audience. The rapturous applause at the end 
seemed almost intrusive; the night had been 
so delicate and intimate, just a man on his 
own with an acoustic guitar, taking us to 
new places. 

So what did I not like, then? Simple, the 
bit where he said "Goodnight" and let the 
real world back in. That was crappy. 
The Corpo 



Tsui i Gin 



Night And Day, Manchester 

There's a vulnerable charm in Martin 
Greenwood's violent bellow, in his 
lycanthropic transition from his routine 



life as a sandwich supplier. The Tsuji Giri 
frontman dedicates the ruthless 'Raise 
Your Expectations' to everyone who 
"knows what I do for a living" and the 
self-loathing, smouldering of this Albini- 
produced, Manchester quartet rumbles 
through kneecaps, puncturing lungs. 

The temperature is sweltering but, when 
Greenwood gasps for air, it's the volume that 
seems to asphyxiate. Guitarist Danny Saul's 
shirt turns to mush as he stabs at his guitar 
with besotted conviction. And 'Your Crime' 
is pure shock and awe, like Afghan Whigs 
humping Sugar, reverberating from a pulsing 
military verse to the kind of chorus that 
makes you thankful you're alive, even 
if tomorrow does bring with it the 
responsibilities of bread and butter. 
Lianne Steinberg 



Two Lone Swordsmen 



Back 2 Basics @ Rehab, Leeds 

Andy Weatherall looks deliciously out 
of place with his cowboy shirt and quiff 
among the white shirt brigade. The only 
interaction is between lips and whiskey 
bottle, lips and beer cans. They're aloof 
and intense and slowly injecting some life 
into the clinical surrounds of Rehab. 

It's rockabilly dragged into the 2 1 st 
Century and Weatherall is its sullen leader. 
There's no eye contact here, no heckling, no 
banter, just a lonely vocal delay and a driving 
beat. The intensity culminates with their 
heavenly version of The Gun Club's 'Sex 
Beat': "We can fuck forever but you' 11 never 
get my soul. " 

Sublime. 
HayleyAvron 



John Vandershce 



Instore @ Soundfix, Brooklyn 

John Vanderslice doesn't do enough solo 
gigs. Back home in California we'd likely 
blame this on what we like to call 'self- 
esteem issues', since we have made 
a lot of money coining such terms. John 
also books way too many shows in 
a row, singing his warm tenor down 
to a frightening, gauzy croon. 

So what does this translate to when it's 
just John and an acoustic guitar? 'My Old 
Flame' blown up to blood-soaked morgue 
photo proportions, for one thing, and the 
best version of 'Pale Horse' yet seen live, 
for another. The room got real quiet, 
the guitar got beaten up and the air got 
suddenly warm. I even lost the desire to 
pester John about how he doesn't stand 
up straight. Who'd have thought anybody 
had that kind of passion for Shelley? But 
there he was, exhausted and overextended 
and raw and real, singing about people 
who like to destroy things because they 
can't help themselves. There he was, 
as pure and direct and effective as a shot 
to the chest. 

Some performances become 
transcendent when no single element 
seems more important than another; it's 
the totality and the transparency of the 
moment that comes across and then 
everybody gets the goosebumps. This is 
why people play acoustic guitars and sing 
songs in the first place: to forge connections 
where none were. Here was one, and then 
another, and then another. 

It was electrifying. 
John Darnielle 
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It's shocking how angry 
beauty can make you feel 



Elliott Smith 

From A Basement On The Hill (Domino) 

It's shocking how angry beauty can make you feel. Dug 
out Elliott Smith and Roman Candle t'other day: first time 
in a long time, left me messed up and twisted again. It 
was perhaps the first time I've really absorbed Elliott's 
death. Tears (which prove nothing except perhaps my 
sentimentality) did come, as did fury with the fucker for 
leaving so soon. The songs on those two records detail 
a boy becoming a man; the dual pulls of living, the endless 
journey within and without. These songs suggested 
a way of living with love and loss that Smith could perhaps 
negotiate. In contrast, From A Basement On The Hill 
is one long hymn to disappearance. And the fact that 
Smith finally made real what this album suggests is 
a heartbreaking paradox: that this is his most successful 
work of art and that it had to be his last. 

You feel that Smith was finally able to vanish into his 
music, and hitthatdivine point where words and meaning 
are half obscured by the sheer arresting push'n'pullof 
his band and their noise. So, the ostensibly barnstorming 
opener 'Coast To Coast' still emerges from a drone 
chamber and fades into radio static. These are all pop 
songs under stress, under threat, driven out to you by 
pressure and by chance. It's not just the lyrics on 'Let's 
Get Lost' that make plain Smith's urge to evaporate - the 
music itself contains a heavenly trajectory, a desire to 
snip the gravitational umbilicus and join the dark matter 
of the cosmos. 

Always such a pretty racket, always with the balance 
and Brownian ethereality of a true angel, Smith has made 
his music more chaotic, more elegiac and more implosive. 
Yet he has actually sharpened his songwriting beyond the 
confines of conciseness or indulgence. 'Pretty (Ugly Before)' 
and 'Don't Go Down' have their own pace and pulse, 
bringing to life their own reality and rules. When Smith 
rocks now, there's no vague distaste in his vocal. He 
throws himself into the fuzz of 'Strung Out Again' and 
the amazing triple-track delay fest of 'Shooting Star', 
flailing against the electricity. His ability to change his vocal 
persona (from T Rex to Bowie to Arthur Lee back to 
Mr Smith) always makes it seem like each melodic twist 
is spontaneously brought into being. 

Throughout, Smith doesn't sing 'over' tracks. Instead, 
the songs sing him, the band swinging under his breath. 
Whenever From A Basement. . . slips into silence, your mind 
races up ladders, which, together with his emotive control, 
are testament to a man surely only just exploring how good 
and godlike he could be. And herein lies the anger. 

'A Fond Farewell' presses you up close, a dear friend 
giving you a last ambiguous shred of contact. Then you 
scroll down the sleeve and see: "Copyright 2004, The 
Estate Of Elliott Smith" and your guts lurch. Bastard. What 
makes you spit feathers isn't just the clear signs that Smith 
had further to go; what makes his loss so infuriating is that 
songs as beautiful as 'Twilight' or 'A Passing Feeling' seem 
so indestructible, even as you know their creator has fallen 
into a silent unknowable eternity. This record is as addictive 
as seeing a medium after a bereavement - one that only 
really reveals its full impact as From A Basement On The Hill 
latches onto your soul. Painkiller? And pain giver. Oh Elliott, 
you've got me all messed up and twisted again. 
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block rockin' beats 

Words: Everett True 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 

Various 

□ □□□□□ Recording Club 
(www.blocksblocksblocks.com) 

The Independent carried an article on London rock 
band Bloc Party a few weeks back, wherein they 
described their taut, angular sound as 'DIY punk'. 
They wish. Not to decry either Bloc Party -who 
are a fine, albeit zeitgeist-riding, group in their 
own right- nor the journalist, but... DIY punk?!? 
DIY bands do not get written about in mainstream 
broadsheets, employ PRs or seek industry approval. 
It's like that other great misnomer, 'A rock'n'roll 
outsider'. You can't be an outsider if you play 
rock'n'roll, full stop. 

These eight □□□□□□CDs turned up on 
my doormat a few weeks back: not a word of 
explanation, no fancy packaging, just some smart 
handmade covers, folded over and Xeroxed in 
plastic bags. No ridiculous claims. No hype. Just 
lashings of fascinating, wildly different music all 
emanating from the same city - Toronto, Canada 

- linked together by a common passion, an attitude 
based in necessity. 

"□□□□□□ is not a recording label," the 
website explains. "We are a recording club 

- people working with each other to make and 
pay for the records together. Our records are 
cheap and we make them ourselves. " 

That's DIY. 



Enough lectures. What about the music? Two 
of these CDs are from Les Mouches - a frequently 
hysterical Toronto supergroup (of sorts), composed 
of members of the Jim Guthrie Band, Picastro, 
Royal City, Double Happiness and The Hidden 
Cameras, among others. But we don't hold that 
against them. The five-track EP 'Blood Orgy! ! !' 
contains a killer version of The Carpenters' 'Close 
To You' accompanied by enough weird scraping to 
keep even Marc Ribot happy, and elsewhere there 
is simple schizo noise/gentleness. Their full-length 
You're Worth More To Me Than 1,000 Christians 
oddly has an Andy Warhol-style print of what 
appears to be Angela Rippon on the sleeve, and is 
more melancholy, maverick sweetness. Complex 
jazz stylings lie uneasily on the cutting floor next 
to violent folksy singing and falsetto hysteria. 

My particular favourite, Bob Wiseman, 
sounds like an especially droll Canadian version 
of Jeffrey Lewis on the opening track of It's True, 
'My Cousin Dave', an open letter to his more 
famous cousin David Geffen. Bob has an endearing 
device where he speeds up to fit in all the words, 
and coughs when he needs to take a break. 
Elsewhere, he gets by just fine with his budget 
Casio and Omnichord keyboards, like a deranged 
busker knowing that what he does is far more 
than equal to the artists he covers. And you know 
what? He's right. 

How To Prosper In The Coming Bad Years by 
Hank feat. The Hank Collective is a distorted, 
gleeful take on the soul music of The Go! Team, 
The Make Up and Sly & The Family Stone... never 



doubting its own ability, what it lacks in finesse 
it more than makes up for in enthusiasm and 
killer hooks. Hank himself has a great deep voice, 
while The Hank Collective shimmy and shake like 
Brighton's own Pipettes. This is a sweet dancefloor 
explosion, like Primal Scream if they weren't so 
damn serious. 

The Phonemes are "A small band focused on 
issues of vast historical guilt, language acquisition 
and various animals". They contain a Hidden 
Camera, showcase equally fine songwriting skills; 
guests include Mr Wiseman and Steven Kado (The 
Barcelona Pavilion), and their self-titled four-track 
EP is a female folk-pop delight. 

Deep Dark United are a fraction too hardcore, 
even for me. Squalls of sax and bursts of noise litter 
their Ancient album, like Frog Eyes with the wah- 
wah pedal left on overload, or This Heat shorn of 
all rhythm. Man. 

Almost oddest of all, Ninja High School play 
full-on radical hip hop, Def Jam style - all heavy 
beats, catchy choruses and political licks, horn 
samples and rigorous rapping, like Schoolly D was 
starting a revolution again. A co-release with 
Jennifer Lopez Knife records, We Win! is five tracks 
of hi-octane energy and inspiration, never stupid 
bragging, just solid info. 

You could email Steven. kado@utoronto.ca, 
and request purchase of the excellent 23-track 
sampler, Toronto Is The Best!!! It features all 
the above and many, many more. The choice, 
as ever, is yours. 

MP3s are, of course, available for download. 



The Aphrodisiacs 



This Is A Campaign (SL) 

Growing up in certain Scottish towns 
that offer little in the way of hope or 
inspiration, it often seems as if the only 
exit is to head deeper into the negative 
mores of your surroundings. Believe 
me, I know. 

Musically, that downside is the 
prevalence of the lowest common 
denominator dance music (happy hardcore 
versions of 'Flower Of Scotland', anyone?) 
and what can only be described as addiction 
with nonchalance. 

Of course, that exit can actually lead 
to a real exit after some discombobulated 
moment of clarity. But the drugs and the 
four-four beats linger, despite your 



new-fangled indie ways. Like a pregnancy 
of transmutation, they're screaming to 
crawl through the lines between. This Is 
A Campaign is the sound of that crawling, 
and The Aphrodisiacs, a transitional past 
existing in a cogent present. 

If I were The Postal Service then this 
is what I would sound like. Believe me, 
I should know. 
Stewart Gardiner 



Ammoncontact 



One In An Infinity Of Ways 
(Ninja Tune) 

Carlos Nino and Fabian Ammon are a pair 
of fucking tricksters. I'll give them that. 
I've listened to their debut album of 
(mostly) instrumental Cali hip-hop about 



three million times now and I still can't 
work out whether it's worth listening 
to at all. 

Kevin Shields once spoke of removing 
the guts from the rock body. Ammoncontact 
do the same to the bodyrock- drawing me 
back repeatedly to look for something I know 
isn't there. 

Like I said: fucking tricksters. 
Joe Stannard 



Appendix Out 



The Rye Bears A Poison 

Daylight Saving 

The Night Is Advancing (all Drag City) 

Alasdair Roberts and Appendix Out have 
been laying down a northern soundtrack 
since the late Nineties. Perhaps it's the 



sea, rolling and crashing into itself and 
against the jagged rocks of the north. 
Perhaps it's the beaches in the east, the 
heavy, damp sand just perfect for carving 
out circles and stars with a stray twig. 
Or perhaps it's gazing out from the west, 
across the Atlantic to that new land, 
which has become so corrupted and 
twisted that you turn back for home. 
Roberts describes rituals of love 
and death, of places and people over 
a gently moving, softly pastoral folk 
musicthat recalls Will Oldham. Butwhile 
Oldham's style is that of gothic romance 
infused with blackly comic wit, Roberts' 
timeless rustic warmth invites you in 
from the cold. 
George Taylor 
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slough of despond 

Words: Stevie Chick 
Illustration: Lucy Bailey 

: brown study 

Tell Me More About Bubbles (Third Ear) 

Listen past the righteous clamour, the words of 
pure evil, the buzz of paranoia and propaganda, 
the pipelines and ground zeroes, to the man 
murmuring questions and arriving at moments of 
soulful disquiet. Listen to the man telling the truth. 

The ambience is way past midnight; something 
blue, with red eyes. You get the impression Jason 
Hogans probably pieced this together all on his 
lonesome, in some darkened cubby hole where 
he tweaks bass splurge and flickering rhythms, 
all urgent handclaps and rattles and rustles and 
squelchy hi-hat rasps. As if he were a one-man 
Family Stone following Sly into the riot that's goin' 
on, the noise echoing off his encroaching, peeling 
walls; exactly the same nervous funk, exactly the 
same brain-swelling fog of uncertainty. 

Yeah, it's political, lower-case 'p', like life is 
'political' in its every complex wrinkle. But these are 
no random gestures. Angst infuses and shadows 



A stuttering soundscape of razored 
cymbals and cooing, faltering voices 



every line of what is, ultimately, a mostly upbeat 
six tracks. Stoned, rambling opener 'Amount Now 
Due' shifts, in its multi-tracked whisper of a chorus, 
from "I'm not quite certain who stole my car", to 
"I'm not quite sure what lies ahead", to "I'm not 
quite certain there's hope for mankind". Even the 
mostly wordless 'Summertime On Standby', which 
consists of a disembodied soulstress purring the 
word "Standing" over a stuttering soundscape of 
razored cymbals and cooing, faltering voices, 
communicates a potent sense of creeping dread. 
What is this, if not Little Voice speaking loud? 
Hogans staring into his soul, cataloguing his 
anxieties, his fears, and finding wisdom in 
his own personal struggles, offering salvation in 
the chanted choruses, simple homilies soulfully, 
solemnly delivered. What Anticon promised 
-other voices speaking honestly, artfully, 
poetically - but with something else it couldn't 



deliver, because it's so goddamned white and 
urban. There's a spirituality in this album, coursing 
through the dark, descending jazz chords of 
'Balance', present in the gospel spoken-in-tongues 
rhymes. There's hope, in Hogans' very fears, 
in the album's existence. 

"We look for God in all the wrong places/ And 
seek true friends in folks with two faces, "he 
reasons on 'All Aces (Oh Yeah)', c/e facto album 
closer (unless you count the abstraction 'Cereal 
Numbing', four minutes of bleeps and phone 
messages). We all know this is true, but when 
spoken softly and sweetly, over chocolatey sunset 
funk with a tremble in its strut, it takes on a deeper, 
more profound resonance. Hogans might be "Mad 
pessimistic because of what I'm privy to", but he's 
still speaking, still asking questions and recognising 
their potency. 

And that's something. 



The Beakers 



Four Steps Toward A Cultural 
Revolution (K) 



The Blackouts 



The Blackouts (K) 

Back before the world hoisted a flannel 
flag over North western USA, declaring 
grunge the sound of its cities, there were 



even murkier acts making noise in the 
area. Take, for example, The Blackouts: 
an intensely arty Seattle no wave act that 
slides right into our current fetish with the 
genre, but that was creating a kohl- 
coloured clangour way back in Eighties. 

Now that K Records is giving their old 
music new light, you can hear for yourself 



Help She Can't Swim 

Fashionista Super Dance Troupe (Fantastic Plastic) 

Brighton: we're all so cool aren't we? We all have such nice haircuts and listen 
to such interesting music. We all DJ, we all have our own superfuckingcool 
'totally underground' nights. We all wear polka dots and Eighties legwarmers. 
We are the fashionista super dance troupe, the electroclash trashites, the 
haircuts, the scenesters. We are everything that is wrong with this picture. 
And Help She Can't Swim will tell you why. "No one cares about your DJ 
night," screams singer Tom on 'Fermez La (Fucking) Bouche', reclaiming 
music from the style-over-content clique. They just want you to like what you 
really like, not what you have been told to like. But as a band who proclaim 
to despise everything about the 'scene', they fit so very comfortably into it. 
It's a package deal -the hand-drawn bubblegum blue sleeve, the boy-meets- 
girl indie ferocity with the danceable pop sensibility. I'm not denying their 
sincerity; but what makes them more than just another band to dance to? 
Beth Capper 



the Talking Heads meets English Beat (via) 
Madness of it all; the goth aesthetic dancing 
with edgy synth punk, a rhythm section that 
sounds scraped out of an oil drum, and a 
singer who coils his words around jerky 
Richard Hell deliveries. Three members went 
on to join Ministry. 

The Beakers (another Eighties re-release) 
retain the black eyeliner smear but give 
up the slit-wrist atmospherics for out-jazz 
meets ska skronk that's equal parts Pere 
Ubu, James Chance and Gang Of Four. Jim 
Anderson's saxophone bleats and melodies 
swirl around contorted pop like wafts of 
smoke, dissolving into songs as easily as they 
arrive from within the convoluted centres. 

These two reissues prove how ahead 
of their time these acts really were. 
Jennifer Maerz 



Jello Biafra with the Melvins 



Never Breathe What You Can't See 
(Alternative Tentacles) 

So what's Jello mad at this time? You 
name it and it's probably somewhere in 
the lyrics: from owners of SUVs, to spleen 



venting on the climate of fear and global 
terrorism. It's all dealt with in inimitable 
Biafra fashion: all biting wit and unhinged 
delivery. What of Melvins, though? They 
come over as the hardball alt metallers 
they've always been. This sounds so 
heavy, punky and off-kilter it recalls Jello's 
old Tumor Circus stuff and the insanely 
brilliant Last Scream Of The Missing 
Neighbors\N\X\\ DOA. These tunes slay. 
Essi Berelian 



Frank Black Francis 



Frank Black Francis (Cooking Vinyl) 

CD1 : a pre-Pixies Black Francis delivers 
an acoustic sketch demo of songs that 
would go on to burn (and stick) like 
napalm - coloured with cute asides 
( "Dow, dow, dow, "he intones over the 
prototypical tangle that became 'I'm 
Amazed', before adding, "I'm singing the 
bass player's part"). So far, so good - but 
best displayed in the completist's cabinet. 
CD2: a post-Pixies Frank Black returns 
to the scene of the crime and does perverse 
things to his own body of work: slowing it 
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down, mixing vocals and echoes until 
they're no longer adrenalin bullets, but 
tranquillised animals — sadness soaking 
through the spaces, a bittersweet nostalgia. 
Frank's spoken word is like a horror movie 
trailer. It's not a joke, a blasphemy, or an 
unplugged session. It's not a replacement, 
but a detour through the looking glass, 
a grasp at a parallel universe. 
kicking_k 



Benny Blanko 



8 Ft. In The Air (Playhouse) 

Brixton-based producer Benny Blanko 
has been etching out a charming variant 
of deep house for over half a decade now, 
infecting it with hip hop and downbeat 
templates, and then firing it through the 
prism of dancefloor minimalism. He's 
found the perfect home on German label 
Playhouse, whose aesthetic is indebted 
both to the history of house and the mid- 
Nineties birth of steely German techno. 

The best of Blanko's productions - in 
which 8 Ft. In 77?e /4/rsupplies a judicious 
history lesson - hinge a sure-footed house 
chug to classic motifs (diva tics, hissing 
hi-hats, chiming guitar clicks and glistening 
key refrains) that are slightly fudged; think 
of light being distorted, refracted and gilded 
through water-vision. Everything comes 
together with 'Put Your Hands': this is house 
music at its most light-fingered and supple, 
with a vague and distant vocal proclamation 
of "Put your hands together one time", sent 
out to float free over sweet string strums 
and glossy, aerated bell tones, glistening 
like a hand-crinkled sheet of spun gold. 
Jon Dale 



Gnayse (Skam) 

The rough, occasionally naff edges of 
Darrell Fitton's previous Bola outings 
have been banished on a wave of fat 
robot drums, ripe low-end frequencies 
and pseudo-classical guff. It's still very 
controlled and linear. Gnayse remains 
undeniably luscious, with its uptempo 
moments a particular revelation. 

Bola is refreshingly happy to toss in 
the odd epicflourish, pitching himself firmly 
in the panoramic territories occupied by 
Plaid, erstwhile labelmates Boards Of 
Canada and anyone else unconcerned 
with the receding grey tyranny of the glitch. 
James Papademetrie 



Loene Carmen 



Slight Delay (Reverberation) 

Velveteen vocals bubble through a pool 
of Barbarella's matmos, backlit by Ry 
Cooderon mescaline, Tortoise-style keys 
and somnolent beats. Loene Carmen is 
an enigmatic minx on the Australian indie 
landscape. She inspires devotion from 
hardcore bikers to art-house boys. Slight 
Delay her second solo album, cements 
the myth in cherry red lipstick. 

"So bring it on, bring all the noise/Lock 
the doors and call the boys, " coos the title 
track. You've been warned. Make way, 
Hope Sandoval. 

Closing on the sedating 'Time To Go To 
Bed', Loene would have you believe this is 
the heady soundscape with which to drift 
into slumber. No way. This is the soundtrack 
for nights of sinful fucking. The kind you 
were always waiting for. 
Natalie Apostolou 




my window to yours 

Words: Frances May Morgan 

Illustration: Zoie38 

Deathprod 

4CD Box Set (Rune Grammofon) 

Sunday, 2.30am 

I snap the light on so that I can write; 
snap it back off and write in the dark - 
loose wrists make large, looped letters, 
notebook tucked beside my face on 
the pillow. A few weeks ago the curtain 
rail fell down and I haven't fixed it yet. 
Daylight's never bothered me and night 
time is always beautiful in this city. I can 
see three stars, striving to shine against 
the orange London dark. Pulsing in my 
ears and squeezing round my lungs is 
a wash of strings, treated somehow, 
unforgiving and empty in its simplicity. 

It's a cadence, a final chord, but it 
repeats until all hopes of conclusion fade 
into expectation instead; paused and silent 
like an animal sensing thunder in the air, or 
resigned and cowed, I can't decide. Here's 
a thought: perhaps it's like' nothing and 
thus like 'nothing'. I twist the thought 
around in my head like a strand of hair 
around my finger; it scares me in a good 
way, thinking of nothing. Nowthere'sa 
flurry of harmonics, sounding sucked and 
cried rather than bowed; and a trace, like 
a sigh, of echo - twtwtwtw, it says, softly. 

The block opposite, now flats, was 
a hospital wing, built in 1 936, design based 
on a Finnish sanatorium. It broods and 
breathes at this hour; its stairwell is lit all 
night in a zigzag of yellowish. To say that 
the music and the building are 'alike' is 
wrong: this music is the night view from 
your window too. The bank of cloud rolling 
from the west stops a while; the sound 
forms an ominous loop. It's the stillest of 



all still things, I think, stiller than sleeping. 
I smile at the sky. 

Helge Sten calls his musical self 
Deathprod and his musical process 'audio 
virus'. Neither name quite makes sense, 
in the same way the name of his band, 
Supersilent, is strangely over-literal, 
inappropriate, unwieldy. He makes 
ominous music; sometimes it's held in 
place by bones of doom metal - you can 
hear it in the intervals and the sheer heft of 
his imagination - but it's not as monstrous 
as the name suggests. If death's a place 
where nothing's 'like' anything, (as heaven 
may, you know, be a place where nothing, 
nothing ever happens), then maybe this 
music is deathly; the recorded radio snippet 



says too much and I want a world without 
words tonight. 

Likewise, the sleevenotes credit 
violinist Ole Henrik Moe with musical saw, 
or Deathprod with test oscillator ('Dead 
Person's Things'); but this means only so 
much. Again, I can hear them playing the 
city around me; I can hear the fibres of 
the walls unravelling and the lament of 
the derelict Victorian theatre on Dalston 
Lane that sits and slumbers, resigned 
to just a few more years of bricked-up 
doorways and crumbling cornices before 
it's demolished to make way for the tube 
extension. (We broke in there once, before 
the bricking up; it was June and freezing 
cold inside, and the light came through the 



I remember going to sleep 



that comes into the second movement even 
proclaims, "There is this fascination with 
death "- although this seems superfluous 
and incidental. But viral? A virus cannot 
exist without a host, and this sound is one 
of the least dependent and most external 
I have heard. It is independent of you; you 
lie awake before it. It doesn't attack you 
from the inside, or remind you of anything. 
It is called Treetop Drive and was recorded 
in 1 993; the sleevenotes speak of 
symphonies, Edvard Grieg and the ocean. 

I remember lying on the seat of an 
empty train carriage, head back, staring 
at tree branches framed like woodcuts 
made on the sky, flickering like strobes, 
like Mothlight, until my eyelids closed and 
faded them out. I remember going to sleep. 

Monday, 1.30 am 

The lights are on now. The next CD is called 
Morals And Dogma, and one track is called 
'Cloudchamber'. I wish I didn't know this; it 



broken rafters above the dress circle like 
dusk in a forest.) I listen again, and now 
I see nothing, just a wave of interference 
flickering across a vast, undulating 
auditorium and fading out over the black 
space where the theatre's stage was. 

'Dead Person's Things' were what we 
found there that evening; this is what it 
sounded like. Isn't it? I listen again and 
I see even less. The old theatre and the 
music both, they keep their secrets. 

I close my eyes and stretch my fingers. 

Tuesday, 8.30 am 

It's the morning proper; rush-hour buses 
and starlings clamouring. 

Pop music is tormenting me but it 
makes me smile: only half-awake, all I can 
think of is the line from The Arcade Fire's 
song that goes, " Then I'll dig a tunnel/From 
my window to yours ". 

www.runegrammofon.com 
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I am sorry to have left you, but the 
call of the wild was too strong 
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footloose 

Illustration: lainPaxon 

Hogs 

Stick Music (Talitres) 

ry love, 
Please forgive me for taking 
so long to write. If you have been 
worried about me, then rest assured 
that I am happy. My life has changed 
so much since last we spoke. It all 
began when I listened to a record 
called Stick Music by Clogs. 

kThis bleak, beautiful record based 
n improvised violin, viola, cello, 
guitar and percussion -tender, 
looping motifs scored by Padma 
Newsome, equal parts Jewish folk, 
Dvorak and Godspeed You! Black 
Emperor, but not really close to any 
of the above -unearthed within me 
a deep longing. It made me yearn 
for wide open spaces, for the 
eternal, cold, harsh wilderness. 

'Pencil Stick' conjured the 
relentlessly flowing rivers, and the 
birds that now hover greedily above 
my head. 'Sticks & Nails' was the 
loneliness of the plain and the 
plaintive call of the goose. 'Beating 
Stick' recalled the wintry breeze in 
the trees, the shivering glide of the 
fox through sheets of rain. The wail 
of the wind echoed in 'River Stick'. 
As for the desolate, exquisite 'My 






Mister "Never Ending Bliss"'? 
Scarcely could my present condition 
have been better presaged. And 
the sad, quiet aftermath of a 
thunderstorm in the hills is what 
I heard in the mournful closing 
number 'Pitasi'. 

The record evoked the natural 
world. But this was not some mild 
Romantic fantasy; it was the brutal 
reality of the wild. It was this that 
I longed for, so I packed blankets 
and clothes and set off for the hills. 

The onset of winter has been 
of little comfort to me. Beset by the 
elements, I shiver in my makeshift 
bed of leaves and twigs. I am half 
starved; it is hard to survive as a 
vegetarian out here. I lead a sparse 
existence on nuts, berries and plants. 
Mostly, the animals respect me, but 
they are not my friends. I survive by 
my wits alone, and spend afternoons 
searching for firewood and a place 
to sleep. 

But do not be sad for me. I am 
sorry to have left you, but the call 
of the wild was too strong to ignore. 
When I think of home, I pine only for 
Marmiteandforyou. 

Beneath the stars is where 
I belong; and, God willing, it is where 
I shall die. 

All my love, 
Robin Wilks 



Christina Carter 



Living Contact (Kranky) 

This album is painful listening. Not in the 
sense of an awful mess, best avoided; 
nor an exercise in excoriating extremity. 
Rather, these songs, recorded alone by 
Carter, infect the listener with a primal 
melancholy that reaches beyond the 
merely vicarious. Each note is a pinprick 
in the listener's heart, and if you've ever 
played trial by papercut, you'll know it's 
the little wounds that hurt the most. 
Joe Stannard 



Neko Case 



The Tigers Have Spoken (Anti) 

It's not enough just looking foxy these 
days, you need hard evidence that you 
are, indeed, hot-to-trot totty. Or who 
in the name of Page Three is going to 
believe you? Well, step forward Neko 
Case, Playboy's 'Sexiest Babe of Indie 
Rock' - ahead of Cat Power and Michelle 
Mae. Pah! Her album just seems 
irrelevant now, doesn't it? 

Well, ha ! This live album is even more 
gorgeous than she is. Far from the 
testosterone free-for-alls of most live 
albums, this is a collection of inspired covers 
(How does the Shangri-Las' 'The Train From 
Kansas City' take your fancy?), new songs 
(like the sultry swing of 'If You Knew') and 
a few old standards. Sizzling country and 
western - start running that cold shower. 
Leonie Cooper 



Coachwhips 



Bangers Vs Fuckers (Narnack) 

Eighteen minutes to write this review. 
Eighteen minutes of nothing remotely 
interesting. Eighteen minutes of 
indie-underground-post-punk-rock 
accessibility. Eighteen minutes of generic 
labels. Eighteen minutes of angry boy 
noise for stomping all over girls. Eighteen 
minutes of frenzied posturing. Eighteen 
minutes without substance. Eighteen 
repetitive minutes. Eighteen minutes with 
nothing to separate Coachwhips from 
countless others. Eighteen lost minutes. 
Beth Capper 



Crass Republic 



Savage Utopia (Exitstencil/Babel) 

Crass never were the simplistic (albeit 
uber-informed) two-chord thrash band 
of 'Do They Owe Us A Living?' and 
'How Does It Feel. . .' legend. Their most 
thrilling work occurred when they ditched 
their attempts to appeal to Clash fans, 
and strayed into anarcho-jazz, on early 
Eighties albums such as the terrifying 
Penis Envy. Since their recent return 

- always a collective, never a group, this 
was the band that defined 'anarchy' for 

a generation - it's no surprise their music 
is far more similar to Bjork's or Diamanda 
Galas' more experimental moments than 
it is to anarcho-punk allies Conflict. 

Savage Utopia was an album 
conceptualised by prime mover Penny 
Rimbaud in the early Seventies in response 
to his experiences travelling in America, 
disturbed by what he saw as the beginnings 
of a 'new world order', the shadow of 
Vietnam everywhere. Finally realised three 
decades on, it is now scarily of its time 

- starting with a (deliberately?) irritating 
cover of that Ultimate American Fantasy 
'Somewhere Over The Rainbow', sung 



theatrically. It soon degenerates into much 
darker visions and music, the cut-and-paste, 
spontaneous pull and thrust of Crass music 
at the fore, saxophones blaring and female 
voices decrying with real venom, as it gets 
closer to the core of the enemy. 
Everett True 



The Czars 



Goodbye (Bella Union) 

The Czars use trumpets, violins, guitars, 
synthesisers and, possibly, some bleep- 
bleep samples to construct genuine human 
emotions like sadness, fear, loneliness. And 
the results are fabulous: like Brian Wilson 
(or Neil Young, or David Sylvian) fronting 
a demented orchestra playing Air's less 
robotic songs. But, underneath it all, the 
most beautiful melodies remind you what 
it feels like not to have a warm blanket in 
the winter. Or a love to hold. 

Be sure to buy this before it becomes 
Album Of The Year. 
Slobodan Vujanovic 

Reading Pleasure: The Czars 

" I was working to finish my thesis, so 
I was reading a lot of Emmanuel Levinas, 
Jazz biographies, and poets like John 
Ashbery and Frank O'Hara. I read Ada 
OrArdorby Nabakov during recording 
as well. Levinas has greatly affected my 
approach to music. 

"The media that most affected 
Goodbyewas other music. Pink Floyd's 
Meddle seems to have informed 'My Love' 
a bit. Robert Wyatt's Cuckooland\s a less 
conscious influence. John [Grant, vocals] 
was listening to Nina Simone for sure, and 
of course The Flaming Lips affected me, 
both through their music and personality." 
(Roger Green, guitar) 



Dead Brothers 



FlammencT Herz (Voodoo Rhythm) 

The original funeral orchestra is back, 
complete with dirty accordion, blues 
guitar and sounds lifted from an ancient 
European nightmare. Flammend' Herz 
is the soundtrack to a film about old 
tattooed German men, a vision that nicely 
complements its sound. It's Django 
Reinhardt getting fucked in the ass with 
a top hat, a tuba, and some rock'n'roll 
in a Parisian gutter. Avoiding the issue 
of moral rights and wrongs, Dead 
Brothers have produced an album 
resplendent in its macabre discordance. 

These guys would give you nightmares 
if they weren't so good. 
Jessica Rickenback 



The Devastations 



The Devastations (Spooky/Munster) 

If the transit of Venus needed a score, 
this would be it. Each track would scatter 
like debris across the cosmos, liberating 
wounded hearts and inciting a revolution 
of the darkest senses. Moving from 
intimate ballads like 'Previous Crimes' 
and 'Sleeping Dogs', to blistering, twisted 
guitar on 'Under', The Devastations 
traverse our baser passions with 
sensual aplomb. 

Luxurious lyricism spiced with regrets, 
infernal desires and meditations on lost love 
is delivered with epic gravitas by Conrad 
Standish, and Tom Carolyn's swamp-laced 
guitars bruise through the orchestration. 
Natalie Apostolou 
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Diefenbach 



Run Trip Fall (We Love You) 

Heavy on ambling ambient guitar 
epics and lush with film-score styled 
atmospherics, Run Trip Fall is the 
Danish quintet's first assault on UK ears, 
following a Scandinavian LP of live 
instrumentals in 2000. Discovering they 
could harmonise 'by accident', bassist 
Allan and guitarist Kenneth share vocal 
duties on a few tracks, like the gorgeous, 
hungry soul of 'Make Your Mind' and the 
cut-and-paste pop of 'Camouflage'. 

Somewhere between Godspeed You! 
Black Emperor's ambitious, orchestral rock 
musings and the loping shuffle of The Beta 
Band, Diefenbach hit my soft spot for geeky 
guitars and moody indieboy melodies. 
Nosheen Iqbal 



Pure Trash (Anticon) 

Martin Dosh wants to tell you the story 
of when Indierock met Hiphop. It was 
at a party a few years back. Coy glances 
across a crowded room soon turned to 
drunken lust, and before you knew it, 
they'd shacked up together. 

The newlyweds decked out their luxury 
condo with Boom Bip and other Ikea-style 
furnishings. But nine months down the line, 
this mewling, puking brat of an album was 
born. Suddenly, yuppie contentment turned 
to chaotic mess: samples out of sync, the 
constant wailing of a battered Rhodes 
piano, and crayon everywhere. 

Friends say that Indierock has a tired 
look in her eyes nowadays, and Hiphop has 
a permanent patch of vomit on his shirt. 
But it was worth it to hear the pitter-patter 
of tiny beats. 
Daniel Trilling 



Wish Me Dead (Seriously Groovy) 

These boys from Boston have decamped 
to the desert, sucked the venom from 
a scorpion's poison sac, rubbed sand in 
their eyes and snorted the salt from the 
devil's sunburnt ass-crack. At its worst 
the album sounds like U2. But you'd 
never hear Bono asking his friends not to 
'wish him dead'. You can hardly imagine 
them devolving into a psycho-delic guitar 
blowout either. With 'How to Dismantle 
An Atomic Bomb' looming over the charts 
like a warhead of political incorrectness, 
Emetrex may well be the covert terrorist 
attack that gets the world's attention. 
Tim Dellow 



The 5,6,7,8's 



Teenage Mojo Workout! 
(Sweet Nothing) 

Don't be put off by their connection 
with thattwatTarantino (Kill Bill). This is 
dynamite: 1 2 covers and originals treated 
with just the right amount of irreverence 
and love and surf guitar and fuzz and 
brash female energy. The raucous cover 
of The Ikettes' 'I'm Blue', in particular, is 
a solid gold showstopper-the brattish 
garage wailing of Sixties Back From The 
Grave outfit, The Rats, matched to Detroit 
Cobras' own Irma Thomas, perhaps? 
These three Japanese ladies make 
the Sixties sound exciting all over again, 
such is the zest and fire they bring to 
their craft. 
Everett True 




yoga kills 

Words: Anil Bawa 
Illustration: Marcus Oakley 

The MP3 revolution: 

Like reading a footnote under 
a microscope believing it's a novel. 
Delusion thrown up by paranoid 
sector lacking exponential 
Powerpoint curves, waved on by 
men in baggy Tees printed WILL 
WORK FOR BANDWIDTH. It's true. 
Yoga kills. Digital media revives. 
File formats are academic. 

Let's talk business. The only 
model is: Open. The only outcome 
is: Every. The titanic infrastructure 
of the global entertainment 
complex blesses it with elephantine 
reaction times. Without a notion 
of co-opetition (= f(cooperation, 
competition)), the holy tusked ones 
are doomed. Pride hurt and growth 
index stunted, they look to the 
other side to sift through the DRM 
debacle. Apple dutifully oblige and 
iTunes declares a business model 
Xeroxed onto the forehead of every 
executive in the industry called 
'music'. Metallica don't get the 
irony. Nor do EMI. Stiff suits 
crinkle nervously in the dim light 
of a sector's dusk-til-dawn. 

Good thoughts in bad times: 
glance to the periphery for models 
and types. Fallt is a digital publisher 
based in Belfast. Year 2000: 
worldwide recognition through 
an unprecedented series of 24 
MP3 releases entitled Invalid Object. 
250,000 downloads initiated. 
Seeing the figures, they decide to 
burn the music onto hardware. 
2004: excelling across most media, 



including motion graphics, product 
design, PDFs, installations, graphic 
design, MP3s and CDs. Note: 
a distributed system, a body 
without organs. No bureau, 
thus no bureaucrat. No ministry 
for this sound. Given Mille 
Plateaux's recent crash (rip), Fallt's 
perseverance and quality is set 
to bring them to the fore. 

Because Compact Discs are 
outdated Sony hardware, and Jewel 
Cases Sony design blasphemy, Fallt 
publish the Ferric Series in DVD 
boxes on a burn-to-order basis. 
Artwork is a Fifties IBM punchcard 
sleeve. Sounds are some of the most 
dazzling you'll hear this year. Ian 
Andrews (Fallt) does with the 
loop what Subramanian does with 
the violin: mesmerises. Patiently 
and diligently slicing all the intricacy 
of a sprawling Paul Noble scape 
into a set of mid-tempo mastery. 
Tu M's Pop Involved (Fallt) 
fruitfully bears glitch pop 
ambient bliss, extending all three 
keywords in one fell swoop. Picture 
a Fennesz release on K Records 
that never was. Double it. 
www.fallt.com/ferric 

Fallt are not alone. Try Hobby 
Industries. Noto: Carsten Nicolai, 
Raster-Noton founder. Opiate: the 
good bits of Bjork's Vespertine. 
Dangerous in unison. A meeting 
of talent that screws release 
schedules across the board. Second 
collaboration as Opto, 2nd kicks 
limp folktronicocks to touch with 
the most nuanced set of minimal 
electronics of the year. The stillness 
and friction of a late-period Judd 
dumped in a Scandinavian forest. 



Equal measures silicon and carbon. 
Stunning, tactile code block of 
Powerbook pastoral. Tusked ones, 
take note, www.hobbyind.com 

Mutek '04 (Mutek) is compilation 
of the year. French-Canadian digital 
music fest documented on two 
CDs. Dream cast: Frivolous, Frank 
Bretschneider, Lidell, Rip Off Artist, 
Schneider TM and more. 4/4 to the 
floor. Click house in derhaus. Snap 
your heels to the glitch. Shift-alt 
your keys to the beat. C est plus 
magnifique. www.mutek.ca 

The Untouchable: Oliver Hacke. 
Full-length LP Subject Carrier 
(Trapez). Double cream in your 
pants. Move over Citrix. Trapez is the 
on-demand enterprise and Techno is 
no dinosaur. Less talk, more Hacke. 

Various, Kompakt 700 (Kompakt) 
out on vinyl. Look for the red dot. 
Seminal. Ovarial. Crucial. No 
arguments, www.kompakt-net.de 

Shockout is Miguel Depedro is 
Kid606. He has micro solutions to 
mega-problems. Like Do Sheep 
Dream Of Macrobiotic Humans? 
(Soul Jazz). Another portable riot in 
polyvinyl.vwvw.souljazzrecords.co.uk 

Various, Shockout (Shockout) is 
a ragga soundclash in your living 
room. Take cover. Check Wayne 
Lonesome, DJ/Rupture, Shadetek ++ 
raising the roof of the mainstream 
underground. Increase. 

Ferric Series is on Fallt. Opto is 
on Hobby Industries. Oliver Hacke is 
on Trapez. Mutek '04 is on Mutek. 
Kompakt 1 00 is on Kompakt. 
Kid606 is on Soul Jazz. Shockout is 
on Shockout. Anil Bawa is on speed. 
Iterate on. 

www.kon-tent.net 
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jackhammer boogie 

Words: Cathi Unsworth 
Photography: Steve Gullick 

The Detroit Cobras 

Baby (Rough Trade) 

Motor City is a ghost town. A big nowhere in the middle of the Rust 
Belt, its industry long since silenced, its middle class gone. Nothing can 
prepare you for how desolate the former home of Ford Motors, Jimmy 
Hoffa, Motown and Stax really is. The giant statue of boxer Joe Louis' 
disembodied fist that greets you in the city centre offers a clue, as does 
the cold wind that rises from Lake Michigan at nearby Ann Arbor, where 
The Stooges and The MC5 once welded beats from the jackhammers 
they heard at nearby car plants. Detroit is the hardest city in the USA. By 
comparison, Middlesbrough seems like Venice. 

The Detroit Cobras look and sound like a Sixties motorbike gang. 
What's keeping them alive out there is what remains trapped in the stones 
and the streets, the psychogeography of a city that was once the epicentre 
of American pop music. Like their more recent forebears Big Chief, Mule 
and The Dirtbombs, the Cobras are wired into the sounds that built Motor 
City and the transformative effects they still have. 

To call them a covers band is a disservice. Because the Cobras are 
providing you with the best musical history lesson, pointing you in the 
direction of a lost continent of r'n'b and soul. Forgotten gems by the likes 
of Andre Williams, Betty Wright and Professor Longhair have shown the 
Cobras how to fashion music with a dirty great soul. Like alchemists, they 
mix alcohol with the spirits that swirl in the Detroit air, to create the 
greatest jukebox on earth. Right through this diamond of an LP, singer 
Rachael Nagy, guitarists Mary Restropo and Steve Nawarra, bassist Joe 
Mazzola and drummer Kenny Tundrick prove that not only do they know 
how to pick a good tune, they know exactly what clothes to dress it up in, 
too. Hip to every nuance, they become a different band for each song. 

On the harmonic, sunlit psych-pop of 'Slipping Around', they sound 
like Lester Bangs' beloved Count Five; but on 'Everybody's Going Wild', 
they transform into a proto-metal Stooges or Steppenwolf . Twist the dial 
and they're shades different again. There's the smouldering, midnight 
r'n'b of 'Weak Spot', the lonesome rockabilly of 'Now You're Gone' and 
the Spec(tor)tacular 'Just Can't Please You'. They reach their poised, 
sexiest peaks on the Coke-choking 'Cha Cha Twist', the most sublime 
punk rock makeover of The Stooges and The Ronettes since Ramones, or 
Betty Wright's sadomasochistic 'Mean Man'. You can't help but wonder 
what Betty herself is doing producing Joss Stone, when she could be in 
Motor City, dancing like a demon and stirring up the ghosts. 



The Gun Club 

Miami 

Death Party 

Las Vegas Story 

(all Sympathy For The Record 

Industry) 

Made in Los Angeles, Jeffrey Lee Pierce 

perfectly encapsulated the glamour, terror, 

dreams and despair of Tinseltown myth. He 

dubbed himself the 'Marilyn Monroe from 

Hell' partnered with Kid Congo Powers, 

a guitar-playing Mexican werewolf. 

The Gun Club was the aural equivalent 
of the B-movie monsters from Branson 
Canyon, a primal form of groove variously 
described as 'sex-beat', 'Muddy Waters 
backed by The Damned' or just plain simple 
'voodoo'. In the two years covered by these 
re-releases, The Gun Club underwent four 
line-up changes. The first was probably 
the most dramatic - Powers, the aural 
architect of their diabolical twang, had 
been lured away before their first release. 
The man who wrote 'Love Song To Ivy' was 
now playing for The Cramps, the only band 
that rivalled The Gun Club's high trash 
aesthetic and obsession with old blues, 
rockabilly and soul. Jeffrey was undaunted. 
If Kid was going to hang around with the 
glamourous Ms Rorschach, then he was 
going to have Debbie Harry on his next LP. 
The object of Pierce's greatest affections 
appeared as 'DH Lawrence', lending guest 
vocals to 1 982's Miami. Jeffrey sounded 



like a hellfire preacher, his eerie wail 
mining the depths of blues and brewing 
fury. Jeffrey was to be easily outdone. 

The next key player in The Gun Club 
story debuted on the 1 983 EP Death Party. 
Until then, she'd been known as Pat Bag, 
but when she left punk band The Bags, 
bassist Patricia Morrison became the 
raven-haired ice queen of a million goth 
boys' fantasies. The Gun Club had their 
Vampira and, on the stunning 'House On 
Highland Avenue', they cut their own slice 
of genuine noir. When Congo Powers 
returned to the fold in 1 984, along with 
original drummer Terry Graham, the 
definitive line-up released its masterpiece. 
Las Vegas Story 'moved between the jazz 
benchmarks of Pharaoh Sanders' 'The 
Creator Has A Master Plan' and George 
and Ira Gershwin's 'My Man's Gone Now'. 
It took the brave new ideals of post-war 
USA and fed them through the grinder, 
using the music of the oppressed and the 
language of the possessed. 

After this, the original line-up 
dispersed. Jeffrey relocated to London; Kid 
took up with Nick Cave's Bad Seeds; and 
Ms Morrison with Andrew Eldritch's Sisters 
of Mercy. They'd made their point. 

To revisit these three records is to go 
back to a time when wild, feral powers 
were let loose in the world, and Los 
Angeles was certainly not safe. 
Cathi Unsworth 



Tommy Evans 



New Years Revolutions (YNR) 

What a difference a moustache makes. 
Six months ago Tommy Evans was 
a cheeky Leeds rapper, face like Skeletor, 
voice like Minnie Mouse on steroids and 
now he's. . .mostly the same, actually, 
maybe a bit more flesh on those bones, 
but, crucially, with an angry, demented 
edge, making this about 89 per cent 
better than anything he's done before. 

At its best, New Years Revolutions 
stinks of urban desolation, multinational 
environmental gang-rape and the need for 
change. It's like an English-accented retake 
of the laments from the second half of 
Aquemini, revealing the same squalor 
documented by arch rivals Taskforce on 
their Music From The Cornersenes. 

The change is confusing at first, till you 
realise the anger and innocence are one 
and the same. Or one comes from t'other, 
a revitalising counterblast to apolitical 
apathy, born of disgust. Tommy Evans really 
believes his music can change the world 
and, when he's burning, maybe it can. 
Richard Stacey 



Gonzales 



Solo Piano (Universal) 

"The PR's gonna be sending you the new 
Gonzales album at the same time, OK?" 

"W-what? Gonzales has a new album 
out? Why wasn't I tol-" 

" It's piano stuff, dude. Just piano stuff.' 



"0. Meh. Stupid piano stuff." [Makes 
massive Wsign with hands] 

"I know, man. Where's the hip hop? 
We want his old stuff back. " 

Chilly Gonzales, the prankster Jew-funk 
entertainiste lounge-lizard lechmonger 
one-eyed monoballed 'Worst MC, is no 
longer my boyfriend. It's sad. Now he's not 
my boyfriend, I can't control what he does. 
He used to listen to me, you know. He'd pick 
up on the psychic messages I sent him as 
I sat in front of my laptop, the pads of my 
fingers pressed against the screen, tracing 
the contours of his pixellated face. " Release 
another album of cabaret-tinged rap 
braggadocio," I'd whisper, and he'd do it, 
just like that. "Come see me in London so 
I can lick drips of your sweat from the floor, " 
I'd command. 

But now? Shit got fucked. Now it's 
totally up to him what he does. W/evs, you 
know? If he wants to release an album of 
beautiful, atmospheric, dreamy melodies, 
influenced by the French piano style and 
filtered through Canadian folk and American 
jazz - then there's nothing I can do about it. 

Back when he was mine, Chilly used 
to talk about how he'd do anything in his 
power to reach different kinds of audience; 
how making music had to stay entertaining 
for the creator as well as the listener. Guess 
becoming the hipsters' answer to Richard 
Clayderman was just something he felt he 
had to do. 
Miss AMP 
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Kim Hiorthoy 



Live Shet (Small Town Supersound) 

Norwegian graphic designer and 
musician Kim Hiorthoy found his first two 
LPs didn't kick it live, so he created party 
music to get the crowd going. Some were 
upset, others liked it so much they asked 
him to release the tracks. So he did. 

Live Shet isn't a live album. Rather, it 
contains the tracks that received the best 
reaction live - a selection of lo-fi, ravey 
numbers, knocked up for nothing deeper 
than other people's pleasure. 

This beat-driven music isn't the most 
original, but what comes across is its 
looseness. Everything seems lively and 
imperfect, melodies built around pretty 
girls' voices, hairdryers, drunk friends in the 
corridor - fleeting things that make life fun. 

The one thing that makes these tracks 
special is the tone of the sound. His sonic 
palette is refined and subtle, and the casual 
playful talent of his renowned graphic 
design comes out in these delicate sounds. 
Marcus Scott 



The Lost You EP (Domino) 

Hood have always been careful to control 
the way their music looks. Sparse, 
minimal images, signal past, present or 
future abandoned. Here, the duo 
continue their encroachment into pop 
melodies, gentle, warming electronics 
and intelligent, drifting harmonies. The 
hip-hop elements from their Cold House 
release have been eschewed, and a more 
rigid song structure has taken its place. 
It seems that Hood are happy to let the 
images remain as they are; but the music 
grows as richly as a botanical garden. 
George Taylor 



The Innocence Mission 



Now The Day Is Over (Kranky) 

The voice on this record is a velvety 
smooth lullaby for midnight hours. It 
belongs to Karen Perris, who founded 
The Innocence Mission and its blend of 
creeping, wistful folk over a decade ago. 
Here, old standards, traditional songs 
and original pieces create 30 minutes of 
nostalgic indulgence and twee relaxation. 
A soft symphony of guitars, piano and 
upright bass reworks childhood gems 
like 'Over The Rainbow' and a charming 
version of 'Moon River'. If only everything 
were as sweet and simple. 
Hannah Gregory 



The Je Ne Sais Quoi 



We Make Beginnings (Coalition) 

Once again proving that Sweden is 
determined to stay on the tip of whatever 
trend the rest of the world is cashing in 
on, we have The Je Ne Sais Quoi. 

The buzzing electronic act gives No 
Wave a garagey jolt, coming off like Hot 
Snakes strapping an explosive Wire to Pretty 
Girls- urgentfemale commands adding an 
extra tilt to this precarious mix of stop-start 
rhythms, stiletto-sharp beats and melodic 
riffs that could cut glass on command. 

They're like the catch-all of the current 
coolest artists thrown into a giant blender 
and whipped against hypnotic organs, 
cowbells, and dance floor tracks you can 
only move to with the lights off. 

They're the shit. 
Jennifer Maerz 




the true report 

Words: Everett True 

Illustration: Till Thomas 

It seems sadly appropriate to lead The True 
Reportlh\s time with two John Peel faves. 

First, The Prefects - a forgotten 
Birmingham punk band who supported The 
Clash on their 1 977 White Riot tour. Singer 
Robert Lloyd was a downbeat, sardonic, 
illicit lyricist of a teenager (later to form Peel 
Eighties mainstays, The Nightingales). His 
band played gritty, repetitive, minimalist 
punk. Their one release, a seven-inch 
single, 'Going Through The Motions', was 
a dark slice of Brummie despair and teen 
ennui that mixed Beefheart with two-chord 
simplicity and a squalling saxophone, equal 
to early Slits and Subway Sect. The fact it's 
taken 27 years for their album, The Prefects 
Are Amateur Wankers (Acute), to appear 
doesn't detract from its snarling appeal. 

Next, The Fall (of course). More 
reissues from Castle. This time, 1 981 's 
genius 10-inch EP 5/afesis dusted off, still 
obnoxious, proud and inspirational, entirely 
improvised (or it should be), with a bunch 
of bonus tracks featuring - what else? 
-John Peel sessions. And there's Live 
In London 1980, with some damn fine 
versions of 'New Face In Hell', 'Spectre Vs 
Rector' and The Beatles-esque 'That Man'. 

Peelie had a maxim: "Why play the 
same record twice when you could be 
playing a new one?" It's a maxim I try to 
apply to Plan B. I don't favour writing about 
trendy acts when the space could be given 
over to new artists. Like those on Steve 
Gullick's Loose Lips Sink Ships label 
(www.deathto.tv) - . . . Bender's heavily 
spooked 'The Golden Heart' 1 2-inch, and 
Comanechi's deranged 'One Pervert 
Knows Another' EP -which starts like old 
man thrash metal and then a vocal like 



Honey Bane comes in, scathingly high- 
pitched and unnerving. . . .Bender play 
troublesome, troubled folk music -female 
voices hint at tumultuous depths, while 
guitars wail and strum in the distance. 
Intangible, in the same way Phillip 
Pullman can be the scariest writer on 
earth. Intangible, like laughter. 

Quickly now: Food For Animals' 
Scavengers (Upper Class) is sheet-metal hip 
hop, like Chuck D smashing an armload of 
Bug 1 2-inches over the head of Quentin 
Slim. On Take It And Run (Up All Night), 
Franc prove it's possible to slip from the 
heights of The Coral to the depths of bad 
Dylan impersonations in the space of one 
song. Freschard's Neon Orange is more 



'Why play the 
same record 
twice when you 
could be playing 
a new one?' 



sweetness and light from Andre of Herman 
Dune, with a vocal reminiscent of Katrina 
Pastel (freschard@hotmail.com). Punish 
The Atom are absolutely of their year 
- and that year is 1 979. Fortunately, that's 
my favourite vintage. For 'Filthy Boy' 
(Retarded), think The Clash, Futureheads, 
Cat On Form, PiL, Lomax. . . "Let's disco, " 
cry chirpy spaz-bedroom combo Lipsick! 
on Hug You. Yeah ! 'But Can She Dance?' 
they ask. Who cares? (www.lipsick.co.uk). 
The new Mark Lanegan Band single, 'Hit 
The City' (Beggars Banquet) is a duet with 
Polly Harvey. Sadly, it's the weakest vocal 
either has done for a while. 



Demo of the issue is The Research's 

'Ba Ba Ba'. Four songs sweetly straddle the 
middle territory between Stereolab, Roches 
and Quickspace- with the beautifully droll, 
exquisite boy-girl harmonies and repetition 
those names imply. 

Elsewhere, The Longcut may be from 
Manchester, but fuck, have all the right 
parts of Sonic Youth influenced them. 
'Transition' is taut, wired rock: "Like Franz 
Ferdinand, only less poofy," according to 
a friend. Honest Jon's 1 8-track compilation 
of Willie Hightower is full-throttle suave 
Sixties soul from Alabama, like Toussaint 
McCall and Sam Cooke wrote it, while the 
same label's Bettye Swann self-titled 
collection is through the roof, a pure delight 
of Deep South Sixties soul, almost the equal 
of our ladies Irma and Carla (Thomas, 
and Thomas, dunderhead). 

The Go! Team's slice of pop, 
'Ladyflash' (Memphis Industries) leaves me 
struggling for words to describe its riot of 
colour and energy: Manchester's Micah P 
Hinson's 'Beneath The Rose' (Sketchbook) 
plays bruised love songs, halfway between 
The Earlies' dreamtime psychedelia and alt 
country. The Long Blondes' 'New Idols' 
(Sheffield Phonographic Corporation) 
attempts to kickstart The Au Pairs revival 
- about time too ! What an ace single. And 
No Things' 'Coward' (Blast First) sees Pat 
and Ron picking up from the precise point 
they parted company with Liars. 

Finally, I am the proud possessor of one 
Fucks Club EP, one Fuckzine, one Fucks 
membership card, one homemade 'Fucks 
house', one Fucks EP Argus reorder form, 
one Fucks blank cheque and six fucking 
excellent, cheap and nasty Fucks tracks 
(Angular Recording Corporation): Gravy 
Train ! ! ! ! 's malign influence spreads ever 
wider, www.thefucks.co.uk 

Cheers, Peelie. 
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coq rock 

Words: JD Beauvallet 
Illustration: Eric Reynolds 

Various 

Le nouveau rock'n'roll francais (V2/Chronowax) 

For most British fans of rock music, school 
exchanges with French students ended in tears. 
Pale imitations of Anglo-American bands or 
painfully laughable, ultra-lyrical, tortured romantic 
singers: nobody ever went to France for rock'n'roll 
affairs. The strange thing is that lots of cult bands 
only survived thanks to their French support: from 
Iggy Pop to Johnny Thunders, from The Flamin' 
Groovies to Alex Chilton, it was as if France was 
financing the pension fund for the great rock'n'roll 
casualties of the Sixties and Seventies. 

Despite this adoration of dark, extreme and 
flamboyant figures, France couldn't overcome 
its rock'n'roll hang-ups. Cliche is a French word 
that suited its groups too perfectly: from the 
embarrassing grandad-in-leather-trousers 
dictatorship of Johnny Halliday down to the silly 
drama-pop of Indochine, the local charts only had 
time for pitiful copies. Yet the punk generation, 
with bands such as Metal Urbain, Stinky Toys or 
Taxi Girl, had proven that the French language was 
not necessarily a liability and that, when it came 
down to a vibrant mixture of urgency, literature, 
arrogance and sonic bustle, France could stir up 
its own private revolution (again). 

Thanks to seriously good publications [like the 
fine Les Inrockuptibles, thatJD edits -Ed], names 
like The Stooges, Seeds, New York Dolls or MC5 
are as familiar to a young generation as writers 
such as Guy Debord or Lester Bangs. Sharp slogans 
and vivid guitars inevitably had to meet again in 
Paris. Liberated by the international success of Daft 
Punk and Phoenix, a whole generation has finally 
dusted off their dads' guitars. And now, Le 
nouveau rock'n'roll francais is about to succeed 
where Napoleon failed: invade the Perfide Albion. 

This project started in the sick brain of London 
entrepreneur Sean McClusky after he hosted a few 
of his legendary Sonic Mook Experiment (Future 
Rock'N'Roll) nights in Paris: not only could bands 
such as Eighties Matchbox B-Line Disaster or Erase 
Errata find a passionate, educated audience here, 
but most of the Parisian public looked like they 
played in ultra-cool rock'n'roll bands. Demos 
started travelling back to London in Sean's DJ bag. 
Helped by Jean-Batiste Guillot- a man who only 



With skilfully 
neglected grace, 
their junkie chic 
looks straight out 
of a Vincent 
Gallo fantasy 




plays French Sixties pop seven-inches when he 
DJs - McClusky and partner-in-crime Ludo Merle 
compiled 22 of the most exciting, epileptic, tense 
groups from the local underground. 

A total departure from the elegance and 
suaveness of the electronic bands of the French 
Touch, their sound is raw, dirty and perverse, 
owing as much to the electro-sleaze of Suicide than 
to the haunted and strained electric deflagration of 
the Sixties Nuggets bands. This is why most of them 
sing in English; their culture doesn't belong in Paris. 
(Who would believe the amazing 'Bring The 
Passion' by Temple Temple doesn't come from a 
New York vault?) Only their romanticism does. This 
romanticism corrupts the normal course of their 
rock'n'roll: you will have to hear the wonderful AS 
Dragon (a band that sometimes play behind the 



celebrated French writer Michel Houellebecq) 
shouting "Spank me, spank me" -or 'Guinea Pig 
Killer' by The Cheeraks. Romantic, sure, but as if 
the City Of Lights was working on 1 0,000 volts, 
electrocuted, electro-shocked, abandoned to pale 
young dukes in electric leather suits. God, they look 
great. With skilfully neglected grace, their junkie 
chic looks straight out of a Vincent Gallo fantasy. 
Like a catwalk, but with dog shit and syringes. 
"Our ambition is to start giving French rock 
bands a bit of visibility and legitimacy. We have 
chosen bands for their creativity and their integrity 
- and because they looked and sounded sexy, " 
says Guillot. Towards the end of this agitated affair, 
Lili Z comes to whisper 1 Wanna Make Noise' 
-sexy, witty, messy, noisy; a manifesto that Serge 
Gainsbourg would undoubtedly have endorsed. 




Subtle 

A New White (Lex) 

AKA: what 1/3 of cLOUDDEAD and assorted other Oakland illumanti did next. 
They're calling it "re-sampled and re-approached improv", but it defies easy 
categorisation. Bits belong in the alt hop tradition. Other bits recall everything 
from electro-folk to cinematic funk, with songs moving from tiny, primitive 
percussion to filtered future-tech from an alternate pop dimension. And in 
the centre is Doseone's flutter of a lyrical voice. . .though the centre never 
holds, existing permanently in your aural peripheral vision, flitting away as 
you turn to try and catch it. And the purple prose rises up like a mist around 
you and you're swept away into. . .Stop. 

No, sorry: not that good. 

cLOUDDEAD's Ten transcended its crimes against grammar by being 
a warped body-dysmorphic paradise of a record. But while it's clearly the 
product of grand applied technique, it never lets you get too comfortable. At 
the moments on Ten when its becoming all too lovely, something comes out 
of some distant reach of the speaker to slap you around a little. (Memorably, 
the bass voice intoning, "People are aborting full. ..grown. . .goats" -or 
whatever.) A New White lacks this ability to genuinely surprise. So while each 
movement the music takes is imaginative, textured and blissful, it's a little too 
easy. Subtle are too, well, subtle. You can relax, knowing you're in good 
hands, the driver of the bus not the sort to accelerate over speedbumps just 
to fuck with you. Problem is: to be truly engaged, we need to be fucked with. 

Nice try, sure. But 'nice' is never enough. 
Kieron Gillen 



The Black And Red Notebook 
(Rough Trade) 

Not that I smoke myself, right enough. 
But maybe we shouldn't ban puffing in 
pubs just yet. Look at Dublin -a city 
whose hostelries are now bereft of 
fuggy ambience. And whose legislation, 
it appears, has provoked two rascally 
hoodwinks from Ireland's David Kitt. 

Dupe One: this 'new' release from our 
heavenly lo-fi bedsit bard is an album of 
covers, drat it: The Beatles, Money Mark, Ivor 
Cutler, more. No! Granted, Kitt's downtime, 
breezy take on 'Dancin' In The Moonlight' is 
sublime. And he makes Sonic Youth sound 
like BMX Bandits (literally). But still. 

Dupe Two: your listener, maimed with 
disappointment, is delivered a secondary 
blow, wherein what appears to be the 
record's most exhilarating tribute ('All Night 
Long') transpires not to be the work of the 
divine Lionel Richie (gutted!), but rather 
Kitt's only new song. Set in a city that's stifled 
by smoking bans, it invites the question, why 
is Kitt's creativity stifled? For it serves as a 



poignant souvenir of the songcraft that so 
gloriously gilded Kitt's debut album, The Big 
Romance, and that is sorely lacking here. 
Nicola Meighan 



Magnolia Electric Co 



Trials & Errors (Secretly Canadian) 

Where once Jason Molina created 
spooked country music in the vein of Will 
Oldham -whom he sometimes equalled 
in emotional depth -with Songs: Ohia, 
he's now ventured into the realms of Neil 
Young. More specifically, he's gone for 
the full-on distorted guitars and scathing 
dissemination of contemporary America 
that made Young's Tonight's The Nightso 
electrifying. Trials & Errorswas recorded in 
Brussels, 2003 - only a few months after 
Magnolia Electric Co started - and it 
bristles with Midwestern pride. 
Everett True 



Manic Street Preachers 



Lifeblood (Sony) 

When they arrived all those years ago, 
they were firebrands - a kohl-eyed crew 
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spouting situationism and socialism with 
beautiful naivety. Sounding like Guns N' 
Roses and walking like The Clash, they 
pissed off a lot of people and became a 
magnet for fucked-up kids across the UK. 
It's hard to believe they'd end up like 
this." Middle-aged angst has served me 
well", as someone didn't quite sing. They 
don't look like a beautiful rock'n'roll crew 
now- more like a bunch of guys from 
the pub. They sound weary. . .and yet, 
somehow, they sound fantastic. James 
Dean Bradfield's voice is gorgeous. Nicky 
Wire's words are as thought-provoking and 
heartbreaking as ever. The only whiney indie 
record I can tolerate - there is still something 
intoxicating about the Manics. 
John Robb 



Marcelo D2 



Looking for the Perfect Beat 
(A Procura Da Batida Perfeita) 
(Mr Bongo) 

Look out the window and imagine Brazil. 
You're dancing in a rich landscape 
smeared in a fantastic fusion of diasporic 
rhythms and metamorphosing post- 
colonial frames. The verse-verse-bridge- 
chorus is fractured or dissolved into 
patterns that slide and bounce off your 
elastic limbs. Fiery flashes of brass burn 
your throat, leaving you woozy among 
swaggering choruses. You are rearranged 
and uncontained. The last thing you want 
is to be stuck in a repetitive loop. Which is 
where Marcelo D2's experiment with the 
constituent parts of samba and hip hop 
occasionally lands you, gasping against 
a trite melody or a boring rut of a break. 
Marcelo is best revelling in process, an 
ongoing shifting of things that submerges 
you in the joy of play. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



Ambush (Quannum) 

Sure, hip hop can push the sonic envelope 
further than most musical forms. But I'd 
rather nod my head to what moves me 
than hear some hack deprogramme his 
Powerbook to skitter facsimile avant- 
pish. Maroons don't shove anything 
past Paul's Boutique or Low End Theory, 
but who cares when the rhymes and 
Seventies funk licks are just sol This isn't 
anti-new, it just comes from the heart. 
Stewart Gardiner 



Are You Ready To Testify? (Castle) 

Is this what the world needs - another 
MC5 live album? This time it's a three-CD 
live anthology, with all the attendant 
problems of dodgy sound and distortion. 
But fuck it: the 1 968 recording from 
Sturgis Armoury surreally sounds like 
a cross between Black Sabbath at their 
heaviest and a stripped-back White 
Stripes, and there's a killer James Brown 
medley too. The First Unitarian Church 
(Detroit) show furthers MC5's mighty 
soul/rock crossover with a climactic 
reading of 'I Believe In My Soul'. 

This is nothing anyone familiar with 
MC5 won't have heard already, but 
somehow it still sounds thrilling. And for 
once you can play balls-blistering heavy 
music at full volume without annoying 
your parents. Well, perhaps. 
Everett True 




asterisks by moonlight 

Words: Andrew Clare 
Illustration: Andrew Clare 



Deerhoof guitarists John Dieterich and 
Chris Cohen are on extra-curricular 
overdrive. The two come together on 
the Natural Dreamers' eponymous 
debut (Frenetic) to create a wonderful 
array of clanky, disjointed songs 
reminiscent of the Kenny Process 
Team, US Maple, The Magic Band, 
Erik Satie and Cohen's other band The 
Curtains, in which murky abstractions 
take off and become soaring melodies 



spazz anthems. But it's when Natural 
Dreamers bring their own spatial 
melancholia to the proceedings that 
their material really sparkles, with an 
earnest, almost Open University feel 
to some of the mellower moments 
on the record. 

Gorge Trio's Open Mouth Wisp 
(Skin Graft) is another Dieterich 
outing, this time with Chad Popple 
(Colossamite) and Flying Luttenbachers' 
Ed Rodriguez. It's a spliced up, fast 
moving, semi-improvised affair, the 



a busted Chinese box puzzle. Again, 
there's an acute spatial awareness 
that offsets the occasional tumult of 
the combo going at it full tilt. 'Words' 
sounds like a Curtains cover version, 
while 'intimate addition' is a jaw- 
dropping hyper-prog unison attack, 
a minute and a half long, that leaves you 
with that shit-what-was-f/7df?sensation. 
This feeling lingers, even a couple 
of tracks further down the line, only 
now you find yourself unnervingly free- 
floating on a deathly still river of tone, 
unaware of the waterfall just around the 



next bend. By the end of the record your 
ears have absorbed twice their RDA of 
ideas, including the aggressively serene 
treasure house in amber' with its piano, 
glockenspiel, and almost koto-like guitar. 

The Deerhoof connection continues 
with ex-member Steve Fisk's 7 Year 
Rabbit Cycle, whose second album 
Wind Machines (free porcupine society) 
is a terse little number combining horrible 
slabs of detuned guitar with uber- 
devolved cave drumming and the whole 
band screaming their heads off about 
ecological disaster. Drummer/vocalist 
Kelly Goodefisk carries on where Harry 
Pussy's Adris Hoyos left off, hammering 
seven shades of shit out of her kit while 
dragging colossal howls out of her lungs. 
They sound like a gang of elephants 
trying to punch each other in the head. 
It's potent stuff. 

While Gorge Trio's approach could be 
construed more as an improv/math/splice 
exercise, Open City's The Birth Of Cruel 
(Thin Wrist) is a comparatively straight, 
European-sounding improvisation, 
guitarists Kolovos and Russell stumbling 
and clanking and droning their way 
over the uneven terrain mapped out by 
Maxwell's freeform Paul Lytton-esque 
skitter. The team play off each other with 
the organic, almost frightening clarity of 
a unit that's been together for some time. 
It corks. 

Still on the two guitars and a drumkit 
tip, the antipodean Yowie serve up 
Cryptooology (Skin Graft), which sounds 
like an explosion in a Slinky factory. 
Furious fast-paced abstracto-math 
brings to mind the work of Crom-Tech 
or Carl Stalling. It's like a tag team of 
Zebedees kicking around a huge sack 
of snakes and bugs during a car chase 
over rooftops. 






I've lost count of all the Caroliner 
LPs, but Wine Won't Do It, Wife Won't 
Do (Subterranean) must be what, their 
1 2th or 1 3th? It's got all the elements 
you'd expect - surreal lyrics delivered 
with a voice only barely identifiable as 
human, and yowling, squeaky clattering 
clunky noises, vaguely identifiable 
as instruments, recorded with what 
you'd have to guess was some kind of 
technology, although it does sound like 
they just THINKED the songs to tape. 
Sounds like huge lumpy creatures 
dragging themselves around an immense 
tiled room. You know you gotta have it. 

Josephine Foster is a name 
hovering just in front of everyone's lips 
at the moment: step forward an inch, 
there. All The Leaves Have Gone (Locust), 
her album with The Supposed, is 
a giddying sludge of folk-psych whirling 
into a sickening haze while her delirious 
voice swoops and falters and war 
somewhere between the larynx of Patty 
Waters and the knuckles of Clara 
Rockmore. In places, the whole thing 
gets a little too melodramatic; imagine 
The Wicker Man directed by Fassbinder. 

But it's her album with bassist Jason 
Ajemian as Born Heller that sorts the 
wheat from the chaff. Sparse fragmentary 
arrangements form a decayed tapestry 
through which Foster weaves an array 
of delicate, chilling melodies with quiet 
intensity. References to dead birds and 
flowers that won't grow add to the 
displaced anxiety. I had a nightmare last 
night that the songs were being sung by 
a partly decayed Madeleine The Rag Doll 
from Bagpuss. The have similar voices, 
admittedly, but maybe there's something 
else here reminiscent of Peter Firmin and 
Oliver Postgate. Something beguiling, 
yet strangely moral. 
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infernal love 

Words: Sophie Heawood 
Photography: Anthony Wallace 

Lydia Lunch 

Smoke In The Shadows (Atavistic) 

Lydia Lunch's voice is conning out of 
my bedroom cupboard. It is climbing 
out of it and into my bed, and it is 
whispering, "I breathe like a ghost 
you sleep with the lights on, do you 
think you're alone?" I lie still. Her 
voice creeps over me like sweat. 
She continues, in her low yet tuneful 
g rowl : "Somebody broke in but all 
that was missing were the Polaroids, 
the scene of the crime could 
be anywhere, anytime". The 
tune creeps around the words, 
meandering like a sun-baked 
riverbed that's starting to crack. 
Snare drums keep a respectful 
distance, but don't flag. 

At points, Lydia Lunch sounds 
close to a languorous orgasm. At 
others, she sounds close after that 



Imagine your guilty conscience 
was the sexiest thing you had, and 
somebody let it record an album 



orgasm, greedily squeezing out the 
last few shudders while she still has 
time on this earth. Not that she's 
dying, but a sinner can't bank on 
longevity. Imagine your guilty 
conscience was the sexiest thing you 
had, and somebody let it record an 
album. It could sound exactly like 
this, especially if you'd developed 
your moral spectrum from a lifetime 
of film noir, with its simple motifs 
for what is sinister and what is safe. 
This shadow, it means danger lurks. 
This rain, it means crime is in the air. 
These dark lips, they mean desire. 
This femme fatale, she has the 
power to take away yours. 

Now the album's really getting 
scary, as the narrative turns to 



Johnny, who liked to play roulette 
and gamble on the losing bet. 
He had it coming, he didn't stand 
a chance. She shot him in the back, 
saying, "Come on Johnny, take it 
like a man". Never again will I turn 
up the central heating to sweat 
a man out of my bed after he's 
overstayed his welcome. I don't 
need to now I've got this record. 

There are people who know lots 
about Lydia Lunch. I know nothing 
and I think it's better like this; to be 
an ingenue in her world of darkness 
and stolen pleasures. "Everybody 
smokes in hell, " she announces. 
I must be in hell then, because this 
is a post-coital cigarette of an album. 

And I don't even smoke. 



Lydia Lunch speaks to Everett True 



"I only listen to music after dark. I don't have time 
during the day. I listen to music while I'm in bed. 
I wanted to make something that was groovy... 
sexy... but still having edge. All this lounge revival 
bullshit - it's just too boring. There's no threat in it. 
I wanted to do something that married both worlds 
-something you could listen to in bed, but still 
give you a bit of a twitch. Something that wasn't 
assaultive either, but another form of seduction. 
"For example, 'Sway' is almost a Martin Denny 
song. It's about masturbating, 'Please masturbate 
so lean watch you'. No one's going to know that, 
unless they read what the words are because I say 
the words so slowly. I like this kind of sneaky 
behaviour occasionally. 



"The last musical record I did, M a ntrika mantra, 
was very dark and moody and full of illustrated 
word, poetic. It was just too downbeat. Now, 
I didn't want to do a happy record - it's not mine 
to do happy music - but I wanted to do something 
that was based around where I was living at the 
time, LA noir. 

"It's an album about crimes of passion with 
devastating results, and the revenge that one 
might want to exact afterwards. Revenge doesn't 
always have to be a hammerto the cranium. 
Sometimes, it could just be a slight bit of noxious 
poisoning around the rim of the coffee cup that 
doesn't quite kill someone, just makes them 
a little nauseous." 



Michaela Mehan 



Baden-Baden (Monika Enterprise) 

Michaela Melian is the bassist and singer 
with German vocoder-folk band FSK. 
This is her first solo album and, though 
the rhythms are brooding, the melodies 
sound like a grown-up child at play. If you 
skip phrases like 'conceptual grooves' or 
'painting by music', what you have is an 
after-party chillout where all the good 
looking chicks have already left with guys 
in BMWs and the dark force inside you 
pushes you to invite the ugly drunk girl 
to dance so you can squeeze her tit 
before throwing up on the floor, feeling 
ashamed of yourself. 
Slobodan Vujanovic 



The Eye Of Every Storm (Neurot) 

Neurosis are the band Isis wish they were, 
everything driving sprawl-rock should be. 
A simple rule of alternative rock for you: 
wherever Steve Albini records, life is 
serious. Were there a hint of self-doubt 
when 'A Season in the Sky' screams, 
" / had a vision last night/My God was 
glowing. . . the sky opened and the blood 
flowed" , it might be funny. But there's 
not. And nobody's laughing. 
Adam Anonymous 



Oddfellows Casino 



Winter Creatures (Pickled Egg) 

As you'd expect from the ever deliciously 
eclectic Picked Egg label, the second 
album from Brighton's OC (basically, 
David Bramwell) is firmly out of sync with 
current trends, being instead a delicate 
pastoral exploration of the countryside, 
coloured with brass and sweet vocals 
reminiscent of Soft Machine-era Robert 
Wyatt. Notes linger. Tunes ache. Lyrics 
tease, like a cornucopia of found sound 
and jumble sale psychedelia. Stereolab's 
Simon Johns provides coffee and comfort. 
Everett True 



Rentboy 



King Of Knives (Consumer) 

Using the lowest fidelity imaginable, 
King Of Knives finds Dan Cross flaunting 
bedroom studio imperfections out of 
fiscal necessity and also to reflect the girl 
who fractured his feelings. Dan said he 
tried to destroy some of this and maybe 
that's why some of it is so hard to take. 
http://home.iprimus.com.au/benthec 
Shane Moritz 



Shitmat 



Full English Breakfest (Planet Mu) 

You gotta love Shitmat. Few in the history 
of music have displayed such blatant 
disregard for, well, everything. The name, 
the sample stealing, the shameless love 
of happy hardcore. The CD booklet is 
conclusive evidence. There's a fry-up 
inside. The mushrooms ain't from Tesco, 
the egg yolk is a smiley face, the beans 
are Mitsubishis, and Kevin Bacon's head 
is pasted onto the bacon. Nothing is 
sacred, nor should it be. The hardest 
beats pound, but this early-Nineties 
ravehead still demands danceable d'n'b 
rhythms. It's murderous jungle with the 
best kind of autism, and any loony who 
calls songs 'Theme From The 1 988 Morris 
Dancer Massacre' merits a sainthood. 
Adam Anonymous 
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sidewalk salvation 

Words: Shane Moritz 
Photography: Steve Gullick 

Pavement 

Crooked Rain, Crooked Rain: LA's Desert Origins (Domino) 

My early twenties began in an existential muddle. Sensing my grave uncertainty, 
Dad suggested the armed forces. His comment might have pushed me over 
the edge, because that Saturday at the beach I succumbed to an anxiety attack 
of such crippling magnitude I had no choice but to ask my mate Mitch to feed 
me to the nearest shark. Instead, he introduced me to Kevin, who offered 
me a drink from his golden chalice: Pavement's Crooked Rain, Crooked Rain. 

The indie rock band had a debonair singer named Steve, who helped me 
solve internal mysteries you wouldn't believe, plus he was much cuter than 
Lou Reed. I became impervious to fear, grew certain I oozed abstruse cool, and 
when the singer sang, "Silent kid don 't lose your graceful tone/This is the city 
life, come on/Let's talk about leaving", I became convinced he was kicking me 
in the ass. Stephen Malkmus sang about lost moments with a wistful irony: 
" It's a brand new era and it feels great, it's a brand new era but it came too 
late. " Pavement were marking their own path. It was time I did the same. 

Ten years on, the album, unlike myself, has acquired a rather plush 
augmentation. Subtitled LA's Desert Origins, it contains a whopping 39 cuts: 
the original album's 1 2, plus 27 bonus treats. It's like a reaffirmation of life. 

Composed in a windowless apartment in midtown Manhattan amid East 
Village slumming, Pavement's second album provided a clear depiction of 
ice and fire. According to guitar slayer Spiral Stairs, it was Pavement's Hotel 
California (ice), delivered with New York style (fire). I have intense love for the 
way it starts; the keyboard scrawl punctured by one tall, collapsible riff that 
reassembles itself in time to charge straight into the sagely 'Silence Kit', only 
to fall apart minutes later, this time with masturbatory repercussion, before 
clattering into the electric guitar slumber party known as 'Elevate Me Later'. 

Always the puzzling literary panther, Stephen Malkmus works his words 
into a delicious stoner scrabble, updating Polanski's Chinatown on 'Unfair', and 
on a gorgeous country jaunt, managing to eviscerate the Lollapalooza roster 
while pondering life on a range. He conjures a California crumbling into the sea, 
addresses war and fame fatigue, proves himself a flighty provider of cunnilingus 
and closes the curtain with an elegiac detonation of rock's hippie heavies. Oh, 
Steve. His svelte voice and crooked cadences could only have been cultivated 
in some sepia-toned California valley; sardonic, sure, yet at times so achingly 
sincere. Crooked Rain may be the prettiest face Pavement ever put on. 

CD2 bleeds charming dissonance profusely, while unearthing oddities and 
offering glimpses into early Crooked Rain (with eight tunes driven by wacky 
Gary Young) and the band's follow-up, the brilliantly zany underground retreat, 
Wowee Zowee. Early mixes catch Malkmus' songwriting evolution and feature 
some hilarious throwaways. Overall, the band grazes on a murky style perfected 
by the Eighties underground: English DIY, NZ's Flying Nun and, on the odd 
occasion, the propulsive shotgun techniques of The Wipers. It's a gnarly 
formula: combine bookish lo-fi jams with exciting reefer-glazed hooks, 
add bitching guitar drones galore and bottle it like a sincere summer fling. 

Ten years later, not much has changed. I'm slightly more stable, thanks to 
Steve, and remain enchanted by the crooked rain. I cast my eyes down and 
sure enough, if my Walkman and feet are any indication, Pavement guides me. 




Always the puzzling literary 
panther, Stephen Malkmus 
works his words into a 
delicious stoner scrabble 



Nothing's Lost (Morr) 

The alter-ego of Belgian Arne Van 
Petegem, Styrofoam's wistful robo-pop 
songs are flooded with surprising vocal 
dominance. When not harmonising with 
himself, Van Petegem invites his mates 
to press some beautiful buttons. Members 
of the Notwist, Lali Puna and American 
Analog Set murmur into the mic, while 
Death Cab For Cutie's Ben Gibbard 
drops by for 'Couches In Alleys'. 
Ian Fletcher 



Telephone Jim Jesus 



A Point Too Far To Astronaut (Anticon) 

Spiders? Hate 'em. As one possessing 
little love of arachnids, this album's 
opening track induces horror: a hairy scale 
crawling over a glittering canvas. 

Happily, this Anticon affiliate's debut 
outing substitutes feelings of terror for 
startled bliss. Charting madrigal song 
poems, belching electro, psychedelic trance 
and Gaelic fanfares, Telephone Jim's largely 
instrumental endeavours are showered with 



apocalyptic vox-pops, grinding techno, 
whorling melodies and grizzled beats. 

From the scuttling pointillism of 
'Guessing Tubes', to the downtempo new 
wave anthem of 'Convertible Stingray', 
A Point Too Far To Astronauts an exercise 
in contrasts. It's a planet where jangly 
guitars and chirping electronica scurry from 
the threat of darkness within. Telephone 
Jim's horrific genius weaves a heady, 
kaleidoscopic web: dense as thunder, 
bright as a pin. 
Nicola Meighan 



The Silent 3 EP/She-A-Robot 
(Tone Deaf Tunes) 

3puen is the evil flesh-eating Siamese 
twin that the doctors threw on the 
industrial waste dump behind the 
hospital. Since 2003, it's been living 
in a cardboard box in Brooklyn and 
pretending to be glam: hanging out 
with people who say they knew Andy 
Warhol, getting wasted in front of late 
night plastic surgery on TV, playing 



cheapo synthesiser songs with the kind of 
sick sad humour you get growing up in an 
industrial dumpster. It writes, passionately, 
about things it knows and loves -the 
freak behind you at the supermarket 
queue, a secret hotdog party. Some guy 
called Flloyd would have it that 3puen 
is a project with epic aspirations on 



a shoestring budget, which sounds like 
anything from low-rent Vangelis to 
a sputtering carburettor muttering smutty 
sweet nothings in a foreign accent. He 
might also claim you can only get their EPs 
from some NYC deli, orwww.flloyd.com. 
But he is not to be trusted. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Masaki Batoh 

Collected Works 95-96 (Drag City) 

Twenty years after they materialised in Tokyo, Ghost hit underground gold 
this year with the languid jazz rock of Hypnotic Underworld. A fine time, 
then, to reissue vocalist Masaki Batoh's two solo albums, A Ghost From The 
Darkened Sea and Kikaokubeshi. Recorded between the Ghost albums 
Temple Stone and Lama RabiRabi, this liminal music falls into two distinct 
modes: meandering psychedelic folk and eerie ethnic instrumentation with 
synth drones. Both styles will be recognisable to listeners familiar with Ghost. 
But these tracks feel more like unhurried sketches of fleetingly glimpsed sonic 
phantoms. 'Magakami' sounds like the funeral rites of a prehistoric mountain 
tribe, while 'Benthos' brings to mind someone dragging a broken synthesiser 
from a sulphurous pit inside Mount Fuji. This music is perfect for a dark night 
alone by a sea cave with a copy of Lafcadio Hearn's Kwaidan. But, given that 
this is a historical document, some sleevenotes would have been appreciated. 
MarkPilkington 
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polymorphous 
perversion 

Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 

Illustration: Hennie Haworth 

Xex 

Group: Xex (The Smack Shire) 

We've come to expect such an 
immediate conversion of reality to 
information that it's almost a shock 
to come up against fragments that 
don't add up to neatly classifiable 
discographies. Nevertheless, every 
once in a while the primordial cyber 
ooze conjures up a name that 
frustrates any attempt to tie it down 
to concrete information. In this case, 
barely a name, just three letters that 
you are more likely to find on a site 
devoted to sex with animals or some 
kind of equally perverse computer 
programming language. The 
crumbling cover of the super-rare 
vinyl, clearly hand-glued, gives few 
clues. The severed heads look on 
with glazed, mongoloid eyes, 



Devo-style, and don't add up to 
much beyond the bizarre names 
printed underneath. On our copy of 
Group: Xex, someone has scribbled 
the dedication: "To my best brother 
- David", the sole testimony of a real 
presence behind the faded pictures. 
And even that's sad, indicating as it 
does a combination of dysfunctional 
family relations and bankruptcy 
somewhere down the line. 

The only review to have survived 
into the age of the Internet (an 
automatic translation from German 
into English) is accurate: "Xex 
made a minimalistic Synthesizer 
Pop music and invent the synthetic 
minimum minimum also times so 
occasionally. " But as a result of the 
disturbing timewarp commonly 
known as the Eighties revival, Xex's 
music sounds more contemporary 
now than it probably ever did when 
the band was in existence. 

Listening to them today, among a 
slew of Korg-bashing Human League 



wannabes, they're more Gravy 
Train! ! ! ! than Ultravox, somewhere 
between Madonna's 'Like A Virgin' 
and electro-industrial pioneers 
Chrome. The production is so 
effortless it makes Chicks On Speed 
sound strained and over-produced; 
anxiety girl and lethargy boy 
exchanging tight/sloppy raps about 
fashion victims, the joys and perils of 
a Soviet nerve gas attack and several 
fun ways to skin a cat, all pasted 
loosely onto some broken keyboards 
with some stupid effects. 

Mercifully, someone at WFMU 
found a dusty copy of the album 
(while going over the archives 
from Z to A) and thought it was 
so fantastic that it demanded 
immediate re-releasing. They still 
don't have a clue how electro-pop 
this noir, bizarre and downright 
funny could have emerged from 
late Seventies suburban New Jersey, 
but weirdness needs no reason, just 
some homemade broken synths. 



Various 

Run The Road (679) 

OK, so Crazy Titch and Dizzee may already find themselves part of the 
V&A Black British Style exhibition, but what stuns is how damn right this feels 
right now. It's the production, mainly: abstract, lo-fi, off-key, dirty sounds 
transformed into warm, helplessly loveable, euphoric pop music. But it's also 
because the cream of the grime MC crop create such inordinate momentum, 
spitting every verse. It's utterly necessary. 

Too many highlights, too much to obsess over: Kano's Mississippi verse 
on 'Mic Fight'; the way Riko's gruff badman flow skates over the iciness of 
'Chosen One'; Bruza hilariously blurting "Brutal and British!" on 'Cock Back'; 
No Lay's ferocious flow that makes Lady Fury sound like Shystie; Goodz' 
doublespeed chatter. And if it's not the comprehensive state-of-the-nation 
address it could have been, that's because grime is developing faster than 
can be compiled neatly into cultural history and living relic. Prime yourself. 
Chris Ballard 



Tokyo Explode 



Tokyo Explode (Fire) 

Thoroughly engaging (and anonymous) 
Japanese boy-girl duo straddle the divide 
between a far less frantic Melt-Banana 
and Yoko Ono circa 1 974, albeit with 
far more obvious, sometimes grating, 
humour. The clattering beats, synthetic 
guitars and near random vocals on 'Devil 
In My Heart' indicate a mischievous 
sensibility -teasing, toy(ah)ing. It's 
a little gimmicky, but highly entertaining. 

Think Ms Lovich miserably failing to 
hit those high notes, Maher Shalal given 
an unnecessarily boisterous back-up. 

Yeah, nice. 
Everett True 



Trembling Blue Stars 



The Seven Autumn Flowers (Elefant) 

It all sounds so quaint now. The Wedding 
Present drumbeat, the guitars that burr 
and linger like mainman Bobby Wratton's 
old group The Field Mice - a cutie wall 
of sound. It's even available on a double 
10-inch set. 

Yet Wratton's songs have always 
dwelled in a curiously decayed state of 
nostalgia -failed relationships and hidden 
tears, akin to The Pet Shop Boys at their most 
romantic. These tunes are deliriously sad, 
a sweet caress in the autumn of pop. The 
plaintive 'Helen Reddy' even features some 
shy female vocals, courtesy of Aberdeen's 
Beth Arzy. This will in no way disappoint 
fans of Sarah Records, orWratton himself. 
Everett True 



Confuse Yr Idols: A Tribute To Sonic 
Youth (Narnack) 

If I'd been John Peel, I would've told you 
that Narnack was one of the best indie 
labels around. Since I'm only Slobodan 
Vujanovic, I will tell you that Sonic Youth 
are the most overrated band ever. 

Luckily, the artists compiled here share 
my point of view. Apart from Stationary 
Odyssey's 'Dirty Boots', all the other covers 
sound better than the originals. Racebannon 
bring real homicide to 'Death Valley 69'. 
Twink turn 'Cindrella's Big Score' into a Warp 
anthem and RapiderThan Horsepower make 
'Little Trouble Girl' feel like a lusty virgin. If 
you hate the Youth, you should start here. 
Slobodan Vujanovic 



Dead Man's Shoes Original 
Soundtrack (Warp) 

This schizophrenic soundtrack is all 
pockets of dark humour splattered with 
melancholic interludes and psychedelic 
happiness. Don't even attempt to figure 
out where DM & Jemini's intelli-rap and 
AphexTwincomein. 

The inspired folk croak of Adem's 
'Statued' should've been birthed in 
Michigan, while (Smog) is in fine fettle 
on his classic 'Vessel In Vain'. Elsewhere, 
Calexico's windswept splendour jostles with 
the minimalist techno of Laurent Gamier to 
great effect. For every twisted genius there's 
a lesser mortal, but that's life. 
Adam Anonymous 



Extreme Music From Russia 
(Susanlawly) 

"As you listen to these sounds it might be 
difficult not to vividly imagine the stinking 
piles of dead bodies scattered all over 
towns misfortunate enough to fall into the 
Tsar's wicked vision and disgrace. " 

(Liner notes, SLCD026) 

Now that's what I call music. Latest in an 
uncompromising series that has previously 
'embraced' Japan, Africa and Women, EMFR 
is machine music, isolated industrial rage 
spewed in the general direction of pop 
culture consumerism and the mass media 
spectacular: neo-Luddites in studios 
destroying their own means of production 
and recording the results, a loop of fury 
that spirals ever downward into a cultural 
full stop. 

Question is: what comes next? 
kicking_k 
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Stones Throw 101 (Stones Throw) 

Celebrating 1 years and the label's 1 01 st 
release, founder Peanut Butter Wolf 
delivers a masterclass in this indomitable 
hub of independent US hip hop. Ever the 
crate-shrouded wizards, Stones Throw 
carve a soulspace from a continuum of 
dissent. From the peerless funk of Oh No 
& Dudley Perkins' 'Falling' to the deep 
bass of Jaylib's 'Champion Sound'; from 
J-Rocc's catatonic 'Play This One' to 
Madvillian's accordion experimentalism: 
this is an arena of multiple sensations. 

As DJ Reis' adventurous patterns slip and 
shift into a lingering awareness that hovers 
over MED's 'Listen To This', you realise that 
old soul lives, that disco is an irrepressible 
game and that jazz remasters the universe. 
Melissa Bradshaw 



The OC: Mix 2 (Warner Bros) 

If you don't know it, The OC\s a drama 
bold and brave enough to deal with a 
social group criminally underrepresented 
in American entertainment: rich, skinny, 
white, young Californians. With such 
daring subject matter you can only 
imagine the sound barriers being broken 
within the soundtrack. The Killers. 
Interpol. The Thrills. Keane. The Walkmen. 
There if you want it. Y'wanker. 
Neil Kulkarni 



Various Artists 



Women Of Latin America 
(Putamayo World Music) 

The toilet? Top of the stairs, first on your 
left. What? Yeah, I know we've run out 
of bogroll. STAMP YOUR FEET. OK, 
spotlights down low? Check. Big panty- 
peeling shots of gin and tonic poured 
out? Check. TV tuned to L 'Aventura, so 
that, despite permeating the room with 
a supersexy vibe, no one will actually be 
able to watch it for any length of time? 
Check. Twiglets? Check. Big-assed 
soapbar/whitewitch bifta ready to be lit? 
Check. Wonderfully sensual Women Of 
Latin America CD rotating? Check. 

I think I'm in like Flynt here. But, hold on 
before I start working out the combination to 
your foundation garments, I just wanna hear 
Adriana Calcanhotto and Marta Gomez spin 
the air around us into a heatstruck dream. 
And have you noticed how the stuff from 
Chile (Mariana Montalvo) is all bleak and 
blue as you'd expect? Hey, look! The 
fabulously informative sleevenotes enable 
us to sing along in the original languages! 
No, sorry, those earrings will give my thighs 
green patches, besides which, I'm trying to 
dig the subtext of Belo Velluso's exquisite 
'Toda Sexta Feira'. 

See , music and sex do not mix. Music's 
too damn distracting. Especially when it's 
as full of rich melody, sumptuous colour 
and undulating beats as this superb 
collection. Pass the Twiglets. Make this 
a night to remember. 
Neil Kulkarni 




vapour trail 

Words: Everett True 
Photography: Sarah Bowles 

Misty's Big Aventure 

. . .And Their Place In The Solar Hi-Fi System (SL) 
Allsorts (www.mistysbigadventure.co.uk) 

Imagine a gimp in blue overalls, scores of hands hanging loose, dancing freely 
and spraying sweat over the front row. Music blares: everyone steps up to 
a mic. Those who can't reach, don't bother, and crack up laughing. Meaty ska 
rhythms pummel the happy crowd's feet into movement. Grandmaster Gareth 
reaches down into his holdall, plucks out a cigarette and a hand whisk, smiles 
beatifically and drawls laconically about love, night fever, biscuit tins and 
Turkish head recycling plants. His eight-piece band erupts. 

Little jazz breaks (cue trumpet! cue cutlery!) fizzle and burst. Now we're 
talking tribal. Now we're talking brass refrains worthy of The Specials in their 
prime ('I Am Cool With A Capital C, 'Night Time Is Better Than The Daytime'). 
Happy-sad smart lyrics jostle for attention with the keyboardist, furiously tying 
her laces to avoid cracking up. Now we're talking - ooh - Bonzo Dog Doo Dah 
Band Seventies momentum Sun Ra toyArkestra ska beat dismal cold evenings 
magic moments of gladness psychedelic splendour the joy of life Madness 
without the pain the joy of life - and capital letters. Lots of Sesame Street 
capital letters, dotted around wantonly swinging tunes. Oh yeah. 

This couldn't hail from London. Misty's are the Midlands equivalent of Joe 
Meek tuning up for his New World, a smattering of Incredible String Band 
thrown into a Looney Tunes anvil fest, The Beatles duking it out with Shooby 
Taylor The Human Horn for the rights to the true heart of 'The White Album'. 

I had a friend who loved to dance on stage with his trombone and trilby, 
singing off-mic to songs based around Bernard Kliban cartoons and a bluebeat 
groove. Man, he would love Misty's! One of these albums is the official release, 
and that's ace: the other is a full-length tour CD of demos, with two incredible 
songs recorded live on Radio Six, 'Mulling It Over' and 'Singsong', that make 
you feel all gooey inside, like a big cubist chocolate hedgehog cake. 

C'mon! Bring on those little singing squirts from Willy Wonka, now! We'll 
have ourselves a fucking balll 



Wasteland 



October (Transparent) 

Combining the freewheeling genius 
of London's premier sound-murderer 
DJ Scud and the Germanic precision 
of New York's l-Sound, this is an all- 
encompassing flight of fantasy. It sounds 



spacious: like drum'n'bass in rhythmic 
stasis (the searing 'Hourglass'); dub terror 
overloaded with a digital gloss so all the 
rough textures s/?//7e ('Wintermission'). It 
sounds dense: like glitch given a thorough 
reworking so every prickle of fractured 
sound has a purpose, a presence, portent. 
'Saturation' teases with dancefloor phase 
shifts before freefalling into somnambulist 
beat poetry. It sounds glacial: 'Industrial 
Industry' shimmers like snowdrops 
captured in freeze frame slo-mo, or 
Neptune collapsing in on itself, depending 
on which way you're looking. 

And if that makes this sound unengaging 
or uninviting, don't let it: April may be the 
cruellest month, but October sounds wholly 



heavenly, gorgeously grimy, positively 
august. Submerge yourself. 
Chris Ballard 



Wolf Eyes 



Burned Mind (Sub Pop) 

Wolf Eyes are embroiled in a world of 
violent horror, a hell on earth where we 
could all do with less limbs and more 
scars. This is pure theatre, shrouding 
the sonic terror within. Yet, unlike the 
performance art of Throbbing Gristle, 
Burned Mind carries a real sense of fun; 
the same accessible thrills of early Black 
Flag or Slayer. Burned Mind maybe, but 
even more so: burning feet. 
George Taylor 



Is night time really better than 
the daytime? 

"Well, I like the occasional bit of sun. 
I get a lot more done at night. It's 
always the best time to write and 
record, and it's good to go outside 
when all the streets are deserted and 
you can look up into space. And night 
time's got to be the best time for those 
stuck in rubbish jobs. It's your time, 
rather than the money feeders'. 

" But the song was written around 
the start of the Iraq war, so it's more 
about the way the army bombs people 
at night because they've got those 
computer game night vision goggles. 
Whatever happened to a good game 
of conkers? Whatever happened 
to evolution?" 

A story from your childhood to 
amuse and confound me, please. 

" I could never work out if tapes carried 
on playing when you weren't there. 
My dad always had a Beatles tape in 
the car, and when we got out, I would 
try and remember the song that was 
playing so when I got back in the car 
I'd know if they carried on. " 

Will we be hearing more from 
your solo rap project? 

" I'm putting the finishing touches to 
my second solo album The Party Sounds 
Of Grandmaster Gareth (SL, February). 
Each week for 30 weeks, it'll be possible 
to download a different minute melody 
from it. You'll be able to obtain the 
entire album for free, if you're really 
cheap! Attheend, ifyousendusaCDR 
with all the tracks on, and write on the 
CD 'Have it back!', we'll send you the 
artwork and some more music. 

"I'm also working on my concept 
album Dr Ore's Half Hour, which will be 
a half-hour musical life and death story 
about Dr Dre. It'll probably get me shot! 
Though I'm hoping he'll take it as an 
affectionate tribute." 
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Avenue D's autumn collection 



Round-toed shoes. Demure, sculpted 
tailoring. A blouse buttoned up to the neck, 
worn with a cashmere tank-top. A wool/ 
tweed knee-length skirt. A prim, small- 
framed bag in coloured mock croc. A - 

"SHUT UP! AND STICK IT IN! SHUT UP 
AND STICK IT IN!" 

Last season 's brazen flesh parade looks 
so, 'oh no no' now. Think muted greys and 
eau de nil: sophist-sexy, not blatant-sexy. 
Think pinstripe, think herringbone; think 
classic wool. Think grown-up. Think 
minimal. Think discreet. Think - 

"SHUT UP! AND STICK IT IN! SHUT UP 
AND STICK IT IN!" 

the Barfly, an indie club in Camden 

Avenue D are poised by the dressing room 
door. Avenue D are walking to the bar. 
Suddenly, there is space on the dancefloor 
as people inch away from them. A hand 
is raised to cup another's ear: lips curl, 
philtrums press, forcing hostility out of 
mouth-slots. Did you see those girls? Did 
you see them? Oh my! 

Derisive giggles float to the ceiling like 
burnt Amaretto papers. A girl tugs the hem 
of her black and white striped vest down to 
meet her studded belt; it clings to her flat 
stomach like a mummy's shroud. "Well," 
striped top mutters to her friend, casting 
her eyes down Avenue D's retreating backs, 
raking her stare across their exposed flesh 
as though her gaze might leave claw-like 
furrows, "At least I don't look like THAT\ " 



Think duct tape 
Think asphyxia 
Think face-slapping 



What does the THAT stripy top so 
disdains actually look like? Well, THAT 
couldn't be much further from this season's 
ladylike, buttoned up fashion doldrums- 
dictums if it tried. Tonight, THAT walks 
across the smoky, beer-stinky room a mass 
of ripples and jiggles. THAT'S exposed 
breasts bounce against the ribcage, the 
areola and their surrounds covered with 
hairy lions' heads torn from cuddly toys. 
THAT'S hips sway with cellulite abandon, 
wearing tie-sided pants under froufrou 
black tulle petticoats with a ruche round 
the bottom like a gothic runaway Austrian 
blind. THAT sports sheer coffee-coloured 
pantyhose and belts made of gold-sprayed 
macaroni; THAT wears white Reebok 
hi-tops like giant full stops at the end of 
clumpy legs; THAT has painted on some 
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eyeliner half an inch thick, which ends in a 
painted beauty spot near the right eyebrow. 
THAT'S Avenue D. THAT'S perfection. 

'I really can't understand why everyone 
keeps calling us sluts' 

Avenue D are Daphne D and Debbie D, 
and they make bumptious ghetto music 
that marries cheap beats, cheaper samples 
and bins-out-the-back-of-the-bargain- 
basement lyrics that are as scary and 
shocking as they are truthful and funny. 
Daphne and Debbie are BFFs - best friends 
forever -who met at school in Miami and 
struck up the friendship that lies at the core 
of Avenue D. In 2000, they followed the 
electro goldrush to New York City. 

In 2001 , they spotted an ad in the paper 
for girl rappers. They decided to audition on 
a whim, scribbling down a few basic lyrics 
and practising the booty shake in the mirror. 
Though nothing came of it, friends who saw 
the rehearsals were impressed, and the duo 
started performing at clubs. 

From there, it was but a few lascivious 
hip swings and a chance meeting with 
electro bigshot Larry T, and Avenue D's 
trademark single, ' Do I Look Like A Slut?', 
burst -overripe, fullyformed, and gagging 
for it - onto dancef loors, where it's been 
jerkin' like a horny pony ever since. 

'Maybe it's these outfits we wear? 
I mean, I can see your boobies' 

So what's so special about Avenue D? Well, 
first off, they dance - grabbing their ankles, 
doing the 'bootyshake' - with a confidence 
society usually only permits in supermodels, 
not normal girls with un-gymmed bodies 
and tummies and hips, and that's a 
beautiful thing to watch. But mainly, 
there's the sex. 

Beyond proud to be 'freaky bitches', 
Debbie and Daphne are two of the rudest, 
sluttiest girls I've ever heard on record. 
Forget Peaches: these two take it way 
further. Think instead of the 1 992 Yeastie 
Girls/Consolidated track 'You Suck' and 
multiply it by a million. Imaginethat 
the chicks from Max Hardcore films or 
throatpokers.com were a) secretly into 
it and b) given voice to a soundtrack of 
ghetto-tech, and you're almost there. 

" It's not that we're saying anything new 
about female sexuality, or rough sex," says 
Daphne down a crackling phone line from 
NYC. "This has been written about before. 
But it hasn't been rapped about. It hasn't 
been shouted about! Sometimes you don't 
want all that candles and massage stuff. 
That's nice and all, but sometimes you 
just need to be. . .thrown down. " 



Avenue D have had enough of wussy 
emo boys who dawdle, flirt and prevaricate 
when what they really want is someone 
who'll bang the living shit out of them. 
'Stick It In' starts with the girls swooning 
over a boy who is "So dreamy, so fucking 
hot", and always "So nice, like the other 
day he was telling me how pretty I was, 
and how much he liked my ass", before 
whispering that sometimes. . .sometimes. . . 
they wish that he would just - [the song 
explodes in a techno gabba bass noisegasm] 
- "STICK IT IN! SHUT UP AND STICK IT IN! " 

back at the Barfly 

At the end of Avenue D's set, the crowd's 
once-sneery mouths are slack with awe. 
Boners are popping buttons on the baggiest 
of jeans, and the girl in the striped top 
is attempting to shake her emaciated 
booty in a pale imitation of Daphne and 
Debbie's quivering junky trunks. Through 
a combination of raunchy/surreal dance 
moves, ridiculous outfits and rapacious 
'me so horny' lyrics, Avenue D, white-girl- 
rapper-booty-ghetto-queens extraordinaire, 
have the reserved, bemused, hostile English 
indie crowd in the palms of their hands. 

So what next? Avenue D are due to 
release their new single The Sex That I 
Need', a collaboration with rapper Cazwell, 
on Rough Trade very soon. It's an ode to a 
man who knows how "To squeeze the34Bs 
until I can't breathe", with a breezy little 
chorus guaranteed to be slipping round 
inside your skull next time you get, "Hit 
from the back with a rough-rider attitude" 
by a man who knows how to stick it in. 

With 'Do I Look Like A Slut' already 
a massive London club hit, it surely can't be 
long now till the stripy-topped uptight ladies 
of Camden Town blossom into rapacious, 
fat-bootied sexual outlaws with lions' heads 
attached to their chests, lean hardly wait! 

A bra top made from a padded valentine's 
card sewn into a heart shape, embroidered 
with 'I LOVE YOU' in big twirly script, and 
finished with redbroderie anglaise. Tubes 
ofpenne pasta painted gold and threaded 
together into chain-mail mesh tops with 
hexaganol holes the size of fists. Neon green 
spandex salopettes and a fringed Chicago 
Bulls T-shirt. Last season's demure yawn- 
fest looks so 'oh no no' right now. 

Instead: think duct tape. Think asphyxia. 
Think deep-throating. Think face-slapping. 
Think poppers, codeine, lube and a bag 
of grass: think blatant, think subversive, 
think disgusting, think perverted. Think. 
Don 't think. Shut up. And stick it in. 

www.avenued.com 
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The Mae Shi are equal parts mischief, catarrh and staccato sound therapy 



All around us is confusion: one boy hands 
over his snare to an audience member, who 
starts pummelling a tribal beat. A girl finds 
a guitar lifted over her shoulder. She looks 
at it warily, like it might suddenly burst 
into flame. The microphone has long since 
disappeared. Party calls are thrown into the 
crowd and onto the ground. Shrill whoopee 
noises add to the mayhem. Streamers drape 
heads and glasses. Cigarette smoke plumes 
in the air. People are yelling. Feedback 
shreds amplifiers. Chairs fall to the ground. 

"You're out the band. I'm gonna 
badmouth you when you walk away. 
You whine all the time." 

"I don't see anything. I just see notes 
and shit and colours, motherfucker. " 

'When you build up scar 
tissue on your vocal 
chords, it creates 
irrational nodes' 

"We have no set list. We make musical 
choices. We have no idea how to play the 
same song the same way twice. " 

The noise builds and builds. Whoops of 
glee and pizza orders can be heard: riffs 
that spark a daisy-chain abrasion. A staccato 
drumbeat kicks in. Repetitive, deadpan, 
detonating vocals start to shriek - like five 
bastard sons of Ian Svenonius all battling 
for supremacy. A cheap bass sounds out, 
spasmodic and loud. 

Hearing The Mae Shi's Terrorbird album 
(5RC) is like holding a hardcore karaoke 
indie party in your back passage, only a little 
more pleasurable. Songs finish brutally, 
hanging. Lyrics and shards of noise karate 
kick the crap out of each other. Something 
lingers. Something hoots, hollers and 
swings. You eat Thai food? 

Come on over here and I'll show you 
some indigestion. 

"OK. My name is Jeff. When I was young, 
I knew a dragon and I thought it was 
awesome he breathed fire. I wanted 
to breathe fire too." 

"OK. My name is Ezra. I smoke because 
it helps my asthma. It helps me wheeze 
more. Do I have some sort of self-hatred? 
Probably. Very probably. When you build 
up scar tissue on your vocal chords, it 
creates irrational nodes." 

Point one: Noxagtand Lightning Bolt 
and I'm Being Good are fine bands and all, 
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but they intimidate the fuck out of me, 
these serious young men with their 
arrhythmic jazz-tinged breaks and flurries 
of drumbeats, their shaved eyebrows and 
fringes hanging limp in the stage lights. 

I had at least three hours of solid fun 
after The Mae Shi's Bands Against Bush 
performance in Olympia, Washington 
the other month - where they really did 
give away all their cheap, nasty instruments 
to the audience, only to realise later what 
they'd done, and scramble frantically 
to make redress - with just two of their 
whoopee party calls. The fact the police 
were later called at three am had nothing 
to do with it: little, anyway. 

Man, that shit can irritate the shit out 
of people. 

"My name is Tim. The last time I fell off 
a bicycle was 1 997. 1 was trying to see 
how parallel I could get it to the ground, 
after studying physics in the lab. I broke 
my scapula for two months. " 

"Dragons are cool. They breathe fire! 
What more do you need to know?" 

" I never feel comfortable where I'm 
standing. I always think about where 
I want to be in a room." 

We're seated in a cheap dollar bar, 
downtown Olympia - that three-block part 
of town, where bums jostle with junkies for 
sleeping space in chilly, wet doorways, and 
waitresses in empty restaurants grab your 
attention by mocking your English accent. 
Redneck bars have opened up now, next to 
the cheap hipster joints where generations 
of Riot Grrrls have argued and danced, and 
there's an uneasy tension in the air. 

It's near impossible to hear anything 
because there's a math rock band wanking 
loudly out back. Instead, we discuss if giving 
a blowjob is entertainment or voyeurism. 

"OK. I'm Brad. The last time I drank a dollar 
beer was the last time I was here. It's hard 
to make generalisations about New York. 
Everyone in Brooklyn is really nice. If people 
dance at our shows, they obviously don't 
understand what we're doing. " 

Terrorbird is a 42-minute riot of mischief, 
catarrh, angular rhythms and off-kilter 
words repeated over and over again, in the 
vain hope they might be considered 'lyrics'. 
Hey, it worked for Public Image Limited! 

It's funnier than watching cats go 
super-freak on tuna. It's more energetic 
than 23 menopausal badminton players. 
It has more imagination than 3,001 self- 
seeking wannabe social 'outcasts' digging 
Bill Callahan's winter warmers. It deals 
in numbers and shapes and figures and 



electronic bleeps and sudden bursts of 
sound. It's enjoyable, in the way that 
bursting squid's eyeballs isn't. 

Most of all, it's a prime example of 
how Attention Deficit Disorder shouldn't 
be treated as a malady but as a viable 
creative asset. 

"Brian May of Queen produced all of our 
record, every song. It cost $ 1 20 to record, 
33 tracks in 42 minutes of hip hop and 
acid rock, The Ex and going-away parties, 
just like a Jay-Z record dubbed straight onto 
Pro-Tools. . .only a little cheaper, perhaps. " 

On their first US tour (in 2003), The Mae 
Shi asked everyone to bring along a mix 
tape or CD to exchange for a copy of their 
first EP. The LA band received around 40 
tapes and CDs. This year, they made a 70- 
minute-long Mae Shi Ultimate Mix CD out 
of the very best moments from these CDs, 
1 ,200 songs in all. These are now available 
in exchange for new mix tapes. I have 
a copy somewhere, wrapped in red tape 
and cosseted in kindness. 

" Most of our friends had that EP 
anyway. We learnt a lot about music. Why 
are we talking about a mix tape rather than 
the album? Cos it's FUCKING BETTER. It's 
got 2,000 songs on it, dude ! It's the best 
way to win friends. There's some guy in 
England, Patrick from Londington-you 
probably know him, right, as there's only 
two people who live there - he sent an 
incredible mix tape to us this year. " 

Nice. But what's wrong with just 
listening to one band, one song, all the 
way down the line? Play the same song 
over and over again. Be The Libertines. 
Be Coldplay. Be The Mae Shi, ending their 
album with five identical songs, all called 
'Repetition'. Don't confuse people. You'll 
never be popular. 

"You like the rock?" 

No. 

" Every rock record is made exactly the 
same way. You're a rock band. You go into 
the studio with a producer. Every mic is set 
up in exactly the same place for every song. 
The drums all sound the same, the guitars 
all sound the same..." 

I don't like the rock! 

" Here are some things that have been 
puzzling us about the people from England 
- that's you and Patrick, right? Why do 
you call hoods domes? What's a mac? 
Why are they boots, not trunks? What's 
the difference between chips and fries? 
Who was the king of Luxembourg between 
1 93 1 and 1 935? You want more beer? " 

Sure. 

www.mae-shi.com 
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the end of an earache 



Interview: Sean Thomas 
Illustration: Vincent Vanoli 



A final session with John Peel 



Editor's Note: Hearing about John Peel's 
death really choked me up - me, and 
countless others - far more than I would've 
thought possible. Everyone I spoke to 
afterwards sounded tea ry-eyed: even Tony 
Blair got in on the act 'genuinely' regretting 
Peelie's death. I blasted The Fall and The 
Undertones and Bogshed through the walls, 
but it didn 't help the overwhelming sense 
of loss. 

The day after his death, I received an 
email from a fanzine writer, Sean Thomas 
- out of the blue - offering me the chance 
to run the following interview (taken from 
www.tohellwith.co.uk, recorded at BBC 
Maida Vale Studios, September 2004). 

Of course I accepted. (ET) 



title 

artist 

composer 

publisher/record label 

cat. no 

title of record 

track number 

"Which goes back to the Fifties. They 
don't really need to know that, but they 
used to be played by engineers in different 
rooms, so you'd sit in the studio and say, 
'Here's a track by. . .' and the engineer 
would have cued it up, but were deemed 
to be incapable of looking to see what 
track number it was. This is a hangover of it, 
some kind of church ritual that still has to be 
observed. It's therapeutic in a strange kind of 



'Whenever I go through the mail or open 
a box of records I hope there'll be a new 
"Teenage Kicks'" 



So you turned 65 recently? 

" I did, yes, and I'm tired, I have to admit. 
The new schedule I have to keep is quite hard 
-you wouldn'tthink one hour would make 
that much difference but it really does." 

Do you travel back home every night? 

"No, no, no. I used to, years ago. Years ago, 
I did five nights a week and commuted every 
day, so I would spend 20 something hours 
of the week in a car and my health started to 
break down, because of not getting home 
until gone two o'clock. But the main thing 
was, at that time, we had four young 
children, and they weren't seeing much of 
their daddy and their daddy wasn't seeing 
much of them. 

"I got the BBC to change my schedule, 
but obviously they're not at home any more 
so it's not so much of a problem." 

How do you go about choosing the 
records? Do you listen to them all first? 

" I do, yes - 1 spend more time than is entirely 
healthy putting programmes together. I even 
type up the running order myself, which the 
BBC requires: 



way. At least I know it's all correct because 
I do it myself - although I did get something 
wrong last night - so even if I do make 
mistakes in the course of the programme, 
the information I give out [for the BBC 
archives and website] will be right." 

When do you get the time to listen to 
all of this? 

" It goes on all the time. When I'm at 
home I listen to records, which is obviously 
something I like doing. Whenever I go 
through the mail or open a box of records 
I hope there'll be a new Teenage Kicks' 
-when I first heard these guys [Little 
Killers, recently recorded a Peel session] 
from America, you could tell from the 
strumming and boisterous guitar, which 
I've always liked..." 

John becomes distracted momentarily. 

"When their bassist strums her guitar, her 
breastsjiggleaboutina rather disconcerting 
manner. Perhaps it calls for a return to the 
days when people used to have breast cloths. 
Working people didn't wear bras - it was 
regarded sluttish to wear them) so women 
taped their breasts to their body. " 



You have a lot of other commitments 
with Radio Four, the voiceovers... 

"I don't really. Radio Four is what makes 
me come to London. I'm not a city dweller 
by nature and get terribly homesick in a 
rather sad and sickly way, but I come up on 
a Tuesday and do that night's programme, 
then on Wednesday I do interviews for the 
Radio 4 programme and in the afternoons 
other things... 

"Like today, it was voiceovers and 
an interview about a car for The Daily 
Telegraph and something for Q magazine, 
and then tomorrow I have to be back in 
again at nine to go through the Radio Four 
programme, write a 3,000 word script 
and record the show. That finishes about 
five o'clock and then I drive home and do 
Thursday night's programme from home." 

At this point, Louise, the show's 
producer, and Mark, winner of the BBC 
talent search last year who siphons the good 
from the ugly for John, enter and give him 
his dinner from Threshers - red wine and 
a pasta dish. 

"Now there's a man that understands 
the totality of his function. And of course 
this is entirely necessary due to my diabetes. " 

How long have you had it? 

"I was diagnosed on September 1 1 . 
I'd just come back from the surgery and 
switched on the TV, and the first footage 
of the planes hitting the World Trade Centre 
came on, then the phone rang and the 
doctor said I had to go straight to West 
Suffolk hospital. I was put in a ward on a drip 
and they kept me there for about three days 
while they stabilised me. It was the last time 
I was the youngest person in a room." 

Has it changed much about your life? 

"Not really, no. For the slightly better, 
really. I know now why I get tired and also 
why I get grumpy in the afternoons. You 
don't think of me as grumpy do you?" 

All of crew go "No, John", except Louise 
who says, "You 're exceptionally grumpy". 

"Fuck you!" 

The talk moves to a discussion about the 
BBC show, Grumpy Old Men. 

"If you were genuinely grumpy, you 
wouldn't do the programme. When they 
phone you up and say, 'We've got this 
programme and it's called Grumpy Old 
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Men -want to be in it?', you just say 'Piss off. So it's more like, 'Rather agreeable 
old men'. I've been dropped from it now. Obviously, there's an infinite number 
of grumpy old men and they've gone for a new batch. None of us were genuinely 
grumpy on that programme, but I was the only one who was genuinely old. 
"I guess at some stage, they'll have to get round to 'grumpy old women'. " 

Sips wine. 

"God, it does make life easier. I often wonder if I'm an alcoholic. Both my 
parents were, but they were sufficiently well off that nobody called them that. 
I did have a week off it recently just to prove to myself that I can do it. " 

I gave up for a month to try and save some money for a flight to 
New Zealand. 

"Oh, it's really good there. I'm terrified of flying, but I was offered a free trip, 
so I took mountains of tranquillisers and off I went. When you arrive in Auckland, 
you think, This is as wonderful a place as I've ever been'. There were amazing 
secondhand records shops. All of the records that were on sale when I was a kid 
are still there on sale! LPs from the Fifties -it must be where they all end up when 
no one wants them at all ! The only other place I've been like that was Nairobi. " 

You played Status Quo's 'Deep Down' at All Tomorrow's Parties this year 
-are you a fan? 

" It's a really good record to dance to. I played it at Tribal Gathering the other year 
and about half the people there left the tent in disgust. I hate the snobbery that 
goes with music. I played it at The Big Chill this year. It's the only time I've been 
somewhere and they've said, 'Could you play some dull records as we're getting 
worried about the crowd's reaction?' It was bizarre - like a revivalists' meeting. 



'I keep avoiding eBay. 
I could spend myself into 
a debtor's prison' 



With Status Quo, everyone looks at each other in disbelief and then goes, 'Fuck 
it, it's a great record to dance to'. " 

Engineer enters and asks to kneel at John 's feet to fix some equipment. 

[To engineer] "You may find yourself kneeling in some feta cheese. Perhaps 
we could sell it on eBay... 

"I was tempted to sell my car on eBay, but I couldn't be bothered. I keep 
avoiding eBay because once I start getting into those rare records I can see nothing 
but trouble. I could spend myself into a debtor's prison. I nearly did once -the only 
time I've ever got into a record auction. 

"There was an Elvis 45 on Sun, which would be worth a fair bit by itself, but all 
the members of the band had signed it— "DJ Fontana (drums), Bill Black (bass), 
Scotty Moore (guitar)", and Elvis had written "Elvis Presley (singer)", and I thought 
that's really sweet and that record belongs in my collection ! I got a mate of mine 
to go along and keep in touch by phone. Sadly, I don't have the financial reserves 
people imagine - 1 have four unemployed children. I got up to £3,000 before 
I pulled out. It's probably in a bank vault in Tokyo now. " 

Is your wife musical? 

"Yeah, but in a very different way. She was very ill six or seven years ago. She had 
a brain haemorrhage and very nearly died, which was a nightmarish experience for 
all of us - her especially - and she's not a shy woman at all, but she is too modest. 
People say she has too little self-esteem, but she's plucked up the courage to join 
these choirs, and it's been really good for her - very therapeutic indeed. She really 
enjoys it and sings quite prettily. She's probably more musical than I am, actually." 

Have you ever been in a band? 

" No. Well, I say no. I was almost in a skiffle group when I was in the army. It was 
almost a skiffle duo, and the other bloke who was in it when I mentioned him 
on the radio said, 'If you ever mention my name on the radio again I'll take you 
to court! 'So it obviously scarred him." 

Will you do this forever? 

"Well, I don't want to do anything else or retire. Most of the people I know who've 
retired dropped down dead within five minutes. The thing is, I never liked television 
and I've always told my children set your sights low: find something you like doing 
and if you can make it a living out of it, then go for it. You see so many people 
driven mad by ambition - desperate to get ahead and stomping all over their 
friends. It's a brutal world. 

"It seems self-evident to me, but when they're grieving over failing some 
exam or other I say, 'But if you end up somewhere that you're happy, then 
you've got there equally by not passing that exam as passing it'. If I'd done my 
A-Levels and gone to university I could be an accountant in Cheshire -the power 
of negativity. Let me just check I'm playing the right track here. . .damn, how does 
this work? 

"Hang on a minute..." 
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The Dial And Other Stories 



(Chris Reynolds, Kingly) 




Far from the maddening crowd exists the 
sweetly surreal, architectural-driven world 
of Chris Reynolds. His style is at once both 
as strictly formulised and subtly inventive 
as Chris Ware's. Reynolds is heavy on the 
contrast, solid and dense with his blacks 
and his whites, six panels on every page 
like a particularly driven series of 
woodcuts. This imbueshis strips with 
an implicit nostalgia and directness 
- while the impressionistic tone gives 
his narratives a slightly fantastical 
dreamlike quality. 

The Dial And. . . features three of 
his Mauretania Comics stories. The first 
juxtaposes space war demobilisation with 
feelings of abandonment, while The Golden 
Age is set in a schoolboy's dream of marriage 
to his headmistress, a dream that goes 
horribly awry. 

Never flustered, never forced, Reynolds 
(like that other fine British comics creator 
Carol Swain) exists in a poetic world all 
of his own. www.kinglybooks.com 
Everett True 



Carnet De Voyage 



(Craig Thompson, Top Shelf) 

My friend Sethe once told me that Craig 
Thompson made her cry in her sleep. I can 
see how that might happen, because his 
graphic novels Goodbye Chunky Rice and 
Blankets are two of the most eloquently 
emotional comics ever. His confident 
yet supremely sensitive control of line is 
breathtaking. It's made me swear in the 
past that Thompson is the Modigliani of 
comics. Further proof is to be found in 
Carnet De Voyage. 

Essentially a reproduction of sketchbook 
pages drawn while on a promotional tour 
and vacation in Europe and Morocco 
between March and May of 2004, Carnet 
is part travel narrative, part confection of 
visual moments. You can't help but warm 
to Thompson's faintly neurotic character as 
he strives to square his American Midwest- 
turned-liberal-arts background with 
the worlds he experiences. At times you 
desperately want to give him a big hug 



and tell him to STOP DRAWING and escape 
the pain. (There is a drawing of a doctor 
telling him he has the worst case of 
rheumatoid arthritis in anyone his age 
she's seen - he's not even 30 yet.) But he 
keeps going, as though drawing is both 
a curse and a salve of the soul. Which, 
of course, it is. www.topshelfcomix.com 
Alistair Fitchett 



American Elf: 

The SketchbookDiaries 



(James Kochalka , Top Shelf) 

Over the last five years, indie comics 
superstar James Kochalka has been 
recording his life through the American 
ii/fsketchbook diaries. He posts a daily 
strip to his website, but each previous 
year's strips are collected into their 
own books. I happily admit to having 
ravenously devoured each one as they 
appeared. Now, the entire collection (up 
to December 2003) has been published 
as one mighty tome, an essential addition 
to any sensible comics fan's collection. 

Kochalka's sketchbook diaries are a mix 
of painfully funny honesty and pathos. The 
birth of son Eli in the past year has naturally 
altered the shape of Kochalka's work, and 
it is a rare day when Eli is not central to 
the strip's content. This could easily have 
become overpowering but, to Kochalka's 
credit, it isn't. Even I, an avowed enemy of 
babies, am looking forward to seeing little 
Eli grow up. www.americanelf.com 
Alistair Fitchett 



Movie Memories 



(Lady Lucy, Media Art Bath) 

Bristol-based artist Lady Lucy is 
fascinated with how our lives interact 
with art and media, and vice versa. Her 
ongoing project Being Lady Lucy spans 
a multitude of sketchbooks and websites, 
effectively becoming a living diary, 
a breathing blog that records her dialogue 
with the world and the people with 
whom she comes into contact: reality 
TV, but scribbled in ink on paper. 

This side project, her first book 
(though, ultimately, part of Being Lady 
Lucy) accompanies a show curated by 
Media Art Bath. It's also about the interface 
between everyday life and popular culture, 
but specifically explores the idea of memory 
associated with the experience of film. 
Constructed around interviews with visitors 
to Age Concern in Bath and Northeast 
Somerset, the book punctuates recollections 
of cinema-going in the Thirties and Forties 
with Lucy's wonderfully warm and wilfully 
naive drawings. It all makes for a delicious 
and heartwarming little book filled with 
snippets of naturally ragged, random 
and hazy conversations and lines. Movie 
Memories should nestle on your shelves 
right between a copy of Dexys' 'Show Me'/ 
'Old' and those Film Annuals charity shop 
finds. Ace. www.mediaartbath.org.uk; 
www.ladylucy.tk 
Alistair Fitchett 




The New Smithsonian Book Of Comic Book Stories: 
From Crumb To Clowes 

(edited by Bob Callahan, Smithsonian) 

No anthology of comic book stories can be complete. There's too much 
material to draw on. 

Take this fine collection. It's been put together with all the authority 
and grace one would expect from anything associated with the Smithsonian 
Institute, one of the leading archivists of Americana. It rightly documents 
the rise of the autobiographical comic (Robert Crumb, Joe Sacco, Eddie 
Campbell) as a fascinating cultural counterpart to the independent 
filmmaking of Jonathan Caouette (Tarnation). It touches upon the 
self-conscious 'art' of Art Spiegelman's intimidating Eighties NYC Raw 
experiment (Charles Burns, Gary Panter). Of course, it covers the Sixties 
undergrounds (Crumb, Shelton, eta!) and throws a couple of cursory nods 
in the direction of their mainstream counterparts (Stan Lee, Jim Steranko), 
now confusingly called The Silver Age Of Comics'. (Didn't that used to be 
the Forties?) There's a Frank Miller story, an Alan Moore tale, a Chris Ware 
self-immolating comic especially put together for the compendium. There's 
an informed introduction, providing necessary context. The entire tome 
makes an excellent present for anyone interested in comics as a form 
of expression beyond straight 'bash 'em ups'. 

However. The gaps are alarming. The hippies of San Francisco rightly get 
their dues -but no Seattle and Peter Bagge? NoTrina Robbins? No Archie 
comics, or Grant Morrison, or James Kochalka? No Sandman or Swamp 
Thing? Where on earth are the representatives from the most cutting edge 
publisher extant (with apologies to Fantagraphics) - Canada's astounding 
Drawn And Quarterly? Have England, France, Japan (etc) not produced 
comic books at the very least the equal of their American counterparts? 

It's the same old problem: American imperialism, this time in its cultural 
form. I have nothing against this collection -it's great! It's the marketing 
that stinks, the fact the back cover pronounces the book to be, 'The 
definitive collection by the most celebrated comic book artists of our time', 
the same way an obscure ball game only practised in the USA has a 'World' 
Series. It's the equivalent of someone putting together a 'Best Of film book 
that mentions only Hollywood and several 'alternative' US filmmakers (the 
Coen Brothers and Larry Clark, say). All they needed to do was throw 'US' 
into the title and -well, it might not have been entirely representative, but it 
would've been more accurate. 

And it's a shame, this cultural xenophobia, because this is a very 
enjoyable collection otherwise. 
Everett True 
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The first 25 subscribers also get a free copy of Rough Trade's Indiepop 1 compilation 
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"I never liked it when independent became codified into a description. 
Sometime in the mid/late Eighties, indie grew to mean 'white middle- 
class boys playing jangling guitars who own a Smiths album and a 
couple of early Creation singles'. I liked it much more when it was indie 
pop: there was a certain naive splendour behind much of UK music 
around in the early/mid Eighties, influenced by equal amounts Shangri- 
La's, Captain Beef heart Orange Juice and the fallout from post-punk 
(which meant females were still included). It was championed by 
fanzines such as Juniper Beri-Beri (Glasgow), Communication Blur 
(London), Rox (Blackpool) and Hungry Beat (London), and was unafraid 
to wear its desire for Sixties two-minute pop on its sleeve, the same way 
Ramones and Jonathan Richman had a decade before. It was bands like 
Josef K, Talulah Gosh, The Pastels, The Wedding Present, The Popguns, 
Jesse Garon And The Desperadoes, Beat Happening, The Field Mice, 
Marine Girls, Television Personalities... 

" Macho was a dirty word. And thank fuck for that." 

-The Legend!, 2004 
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Rest of the World airmail - 6 issues for £35 
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Archisculpur 



Beyeler Foundation, Baselstrasse 101, 
Basel-Stadt 41 25, Switzerland 
(To 31 January) 

Architects like Frank Ghery make 
buildings that move ever further from 
the functional cube, aided by computer 
software that allows for Nickelodeon- 
style angles. Meanwhile, Basel's Beyeler 
Foundation attempts to outline the history 
of exchanges between sculpture and 
architecture. Utopias of futures past flow 
between the languid shapes of Brancusi 
and Henry Moore and the elegant 
geometry of Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. That we never got to live in this 
world of smooth surfaces and stark 
conceptual exteriors is testimony to the 
fact that modern architecture remains an 
unrealised art project. It's as aspirational 
as the sculptures that fed on its fertile 
ground of ideas. 

And what do we get? Gherkins. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Das Deutsche Handwerk (The 
German Artisans) present: 
The World's Most Boring 
Art Exhibition 



Margaret Harvey Gallery, St Albans 
(To 29 November) 

Art has a long tradition of exploring 
boredom, albeit sometimes unwittingly. 
Andy Warhol's films helped turn boredom 
into style, though anyone who claims they 
saw Empire from start to end is a liar. Art 
films, and later, video art, paved the way 
for the more prosaic daytime reality TV 
shows that now indulge in boredom 
ad nauseam. 

So Berlin-based conceptual art collective 
Das Deutsche Handwerk have turned the 
gallery into Boredom Inc, "An international 
conglomerate dedicated to filling those 
little periods of undirected time which 
pervade the lives of hyperactive urbanites 
everywhere." Using dusty plants and 
sofas and including such pastimes as 
absentminded doodling, they plan 
to put on The World's Most Boring 
Art Exhibition. 

Still, it's unlikely that they'll succeed, 
or that this is their real intention. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Toby Paterson 



To Jan 9, Tate St Ives, Cornwall 

The best thing that could happen to 
British visual art right now would be 
for someone to put Toby Paterson on 
a plane with Rem Koolhaas and Cecil 
Balmond- destination: Beijing. 

I mean, the boy is really onto 
something, busy redefining landscape 
art as some infinitely configurable 
AutoCAD abstraction. 

Place a structural engineer or architect 
in front of his acrylic-based pieces and you'll 
see an instant register of familiarity in their 
iris. Cecil would whoop. Rem would groan 
with pleasure. 




sold out 

The Frieze Art Fair is the wrong kind of market 



Frieze Art Fair 

15-18 October, Regent's Park, London 

All art fairs are modelled on the Great 
Exhibition of 1 85 1 , widely regarded 
as the eighth wonder of the world 
in the eyes of proud millions, nearly 
a third of Britain's population at the 
time. They stormed Crystal Palace 
like first day shoppers at the Harrods 
Winter Sale, a perfect display 
of Victorian imperialism aided by 
the might of scientific progress. 
Nowadays, the marketplace is god. 
The ideological ardour of the Great 
Exhibition is replaced at Frieze with 
cold professionalism, the noisy 
industrial machinery with IBM-like 
cubicles, the bewildered cries of the 
masses with the rustle of silk ties. 
This is not to say that art and 
commerce should be mutually 
exclusive. On the contrary, romantic 
notions like the suffering, social 
incompetence and poverty of the 
artist have marginalised and dented 
art's truly subversive potential. So the 
art fair's frank display of exchange 
value is a refreshing alternative to the 

Paterson's work belongs (albeit 
tentatively) to a thread of software 
art; screenshots from a grim Scottish 
conurbation applied to surfaces through 
the processes of fine art. His ability to 
abstract the social implications of seemingly 
banal structures such as as staircases 
or walkways, while accentuating their 
underlying formal beauty, is part Situationist 
reclamation, part constructivist fetish and 
part CAD-hack bliss. 

This huge site-specific work, applied 
to a large-scale curved surface, has just 
opened at Tate St Ives. Don't sweat 
the isometrics. 

www.themoderninstitute.com 
Anil Bawa 



discreetly invisible economy of 
the gallery. But Frieze is the wrong 
kind of market, the wrong kind 
of economy. Not your friendly 
independent record shop or even 
Tesco disco on a week night, Frieze 
is a mega DFS, repetitive, synthetic 
and unpleasantly lit, where medium 
range decorative objects are handed 
over to nice suburban couples for 
reasonable prices. 

Only in its second year, the art fair 
is already dominated by big, well- 
known names. Several, like the old 
NY art celebrities -Warhol, Nan 
Goldin, Cindy Sherman - are given 
at least two gallery displays each, 
establishing a postmodern canon to 
which the younger galleries are not 
invited. Few stand out in the sea of 
famous reproductions, faux-naif 
paintings and debunked YBAs. 
Jonathan Meese's scary bronze 
monsters and cool Teutonic canvases 
look like they could have been 
painted by Burzum in a sunny LA 
beach, as if to reflect the neo-pagan 
rituals of shopping in their totemic 



Weightless Animals 



www.weightlessanimals.com 

NASA is officially kitsch. Like Archigram 
on Tupperware fumes, its vision for the 
future has remained resolutely bound to 
Sixties aesthetics. 

This is why the Weightless Animals 
project is such a curiosity, involving, 
as it does, an invasion of NASA HQ 
led by London laptician Kaffe Matthews, 
Glaswegian designer Mandy Macintosh 
and downtown NYC's experimental harpist 
and Bjork collaborator Zeena Parkins. 

Culling interviews, field recordings 
and images during the course of their visit, 
their wry dissection of the testosterone rich, 
financially strapped and ultimately decadent 



Words: Pil and Galia Kollectiv 
Illustration: John Bagnall 

tribal austerity. Perhaps because of 
this frustrating stagnation, a number 
of artists choose to deal with the 
picturesque theme of shit. There 
was a machine that emulated bowel 
movements (perhaps the only piece 
of art to be shown both on Eurotrash 
and at Frieze) and an artist who, 
aided by a well-balanced diet, 
produced and displayed shit that, 
apparently, did not stink, although 
the art kind of did. 

If you'd stumbled upon the 
Prostitution photographs of 
Throbbing Gristle's Cosi Fanni Tutti, 
you could have imagined seeing this 
comment on the relationship of art 
and commerce attheICA in 1976. 
At that exhibition, Throbbing Gristle 
used the Arts Council's funding to 
critique institutionalised poverty in 
the arts. 

Few of the artists at Frieze would 
dare question the system that put 
them there. Which means it's like 
a better Homes And Gardens show, 
with lots of nice, colourful canvases 
to put above the mantelpiece. 

aerospace institution in deepest Texas 
makes for some riveting browsing. Their 
output, collected on an extensive website 
and accompanying vinyl picture disc, 
communicates the eerie, nostalgic and 
panoramic aspects of the aerospace 
project, casting light on the uniquely 
American spirit of the frontier 
contained therein. 

"Snoopy was the official mascot 
of NASA, " they observe at one 
point- now there's an animal with 
real gravitas. 

www.annetteworks.com 

www.hamandenos.com 

www.zeenaparkins.com 
Anil Bawa 
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Cabaret Voltaire 



Double Vision (Mute) 




Live At The Hacjenda 1 983-1 985 
(Cherry Red) 




The end of the Seventies was undeniably 
exciting. Mark E Smith was dissecting rock 
music with a venom and elegiac delight 
not witnessed since Can five years 
previous, while reductionist electronic 
pioneers such as Cabaret Voltaire and 
This Heat were formulating ideas and 
approaches that are still being repeated 
25 years on. Of course the Cabs utilised 
the fledgling video format to enhance 
their musical experiments. Double Vision 
is as vital in its own way as the recent 
Residents' Commercial DVD release: 
rudimentary, flickering, abstract images 
soundtrack songs like 'Nag Nag Nag', 
indistinct but nonetheless compelling. 
Live At, . ., meanwhile, is precisely 
that, drawn from four concerts, featuring 
a coiffeured Brix Smith punk-ing it up on 
'C.R.E.E.P.' and '2x4'. Be warned: the 
footage isn't so much grainy and blurred, 
almost impossible to penetrate at points, 
yet it retains a grisly fascination. One for 
diehard Fall fans only. . .which would mean 
pretty much all of them, then. 
Everett True 



Gravy Train! 




OK. So they've only got about four 
songs. Three of which are all variations 
on the other one. So how the fuck does 
this bubblegum Day-Glo dance troupe 
make their full-length DVD so madly 
entertaining? Perhaps it's the retard sex 
appeal of 'Ghost Boobs'. Perhaps it's the 




bite me 

Words: Katrina Howat 
Illustration: Charles Redmond 



As epic as Tolkien's middle earth 
fantasies but grounded in real life 



Buffy The Vampire Slayer 

Seasons 1-3 (20th Century Fox Home Entertainment) 

Bring me the head of the slayer, that's what you're saying. 
You don't get it, this fixation on Buffy The Vampire Slayer. 
Or itsspin-off,/\nge/. Or the reverence bestowed upon 
the Buffyverse creator, Joss Whedon. You don't get the 
fighting demons as a metaphor for teendom. You don't 
get the cute and snappy Buffyspeak, the pop culture 
references, the academic theorising, the whole narrative 
arc that's as epic as Tolkien's middle earth fantasies but 
grounded in the real life world of birth, school, work, love 
and death. Mostly, you just don't see the appeal of what 
appears to be a fluffy, supernatural teen comedy-drama. 
You could call it the underworld underdog of the TV 
world. The writing was fully aware of the cliches and 
ridiculousness of its metaphorical subtext, commenting 
on itself throughout in post-modern fashion, yet Buffy 
was never pretentious or dull. It was always funny. The 
dialogue defied its format and budget. It was savvy and 
sassy in that Simpsons hipster style, but also geeky and 
dorky, aimed at outsiders and freaks. 



Add to this the special effects, leaping ahead 
of big screen sci-fi flicks over seven seasons, and 
Whedon's mythic vision, which tapped simultaneously 
into our love of the spooky and our more earthbound 
problems, fears, hopes and dreams, and Buffy earned 
itself a unique place in popular culture, somewhere 
between Bewitched and Twin Peaks, Charles Addams 
and Dame Darcy, Hammer horror and Carry On. Dracula 
be damned, Buffy was bigger than that. It was the square 
peg in the round hole of supernatural fiction, the frontier 
pioneer for goth going overground, without the need 
for white make-up and black coats. 

Buffy could be moralistic and spiritual, addressing 
how to apply faith and dedication to everyday life, how 
to deal with your dark side and face the unknown without 
prejudice. It could be a reflection of classical literary and 
mythic themes. And it could be a smart, funny, off-kilter 
take on teens in school. 

It was critically feted. 

And it got cancelled. 

(See also page 81) 



engaging lack of embarrassment on the 
part of dancer Hunx, and his unfeasibly 
large package. Perhaps it's Chunx and 
Funx' gyrating, the bloopies, the hilarious 
series of dancer auditions (which alone 
take up a half-hour). But whatever, dude. 
Straddle me sideways and call me Susan, 
I'm a fully paid-up Gravy Train! ! ! convert. 

www.retarddisco.com 
Everett 'Great Kisser' True 



Pick A Winner (Load) 

This collection of music videos by a small 
selection of artists connected with Load 
Records is exactly what one would have 
predicted from a group of hyperactive, 




overgrown kids obsessed with noise, sick 
cartoons, gaudy early Nineties paintbox 
software and Harry Smith style abstract 
shape-works. All are delivered with an evil 
humour and passion for heavily layered 
animations, as if they've been wired up to 
an Atari jellybean dispenser: all bleeding 



colours, wild tastes and that sickening 
feeling when you've had too much. 

Tracks by the likes of Lightning Bolt, 
Pixeltan, Wolf Eyes and White Mice are 
given visual treatments with the classy 
sophistication of a worm in a bottle of 
tequila. Sped up footage of pony shows and 
cartoons about double-bass playing snakes 
make an appearance, but best of all is Paper 
Rad's film for Wolf Eyes. A severed arm floats 
across the screen, its balled up fist pounding 
in time to the pulsing throb of the beat, 
before it is finally engulfed and obliterated 
by its own blood, gushing out of the 
dismembered stump. A more perfect visual 
metaphor for this music I have yet to find. 
George Taylor 
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Soul Function 



(V2) 




The cult of northern soul - which 
transported forgotten floor-fillers from the 
late Sixties to Seventies northern England 
- is captured beautifully in this DVD/CD 
package. J D Moore's 45-minute Way 
Of The Croi/i/c/documentary provides 
the hisstory of the dance-obsessed scene, 
flipping between Kent Records/1 00 Club/ 
Cleethorpes weekender founder Ady 
Croasdell, Deep Funk DJ Keb Darge, 
fashion designer Paul Smith and dancers 
from the legendary Wigan Casino, 
talking about how soul made the "bloody 
boring" Seventies bearable, replete with 
contemporary footage. 

An accompanying CD celebrates the 
music, with anthems from Doris Troy, Judy 
Street and Tommy Neal among others. But 
the clincher is Justin McArdle's 1 5-minute 
dark comedy about a dance-off in a small, 
grubby early Seventies north of England 
nightclub, all Spencer Bag flared trousers, 
soul patches and Adidas holdalls. Real life 
scene dancers Robert Tannion, James 
Cartwright and Steve Cato wow with the 
moves, while John McArdle (Billy Corkhill 
from Brookside), and Paul Kaye (Dennis 
Pennis) provide star cameos. And it's all 
set to a stomping soundtrack. The best 
snapshot of the longest lasting underground 
dance scene you'll find. 
Katrina Howat 



Wire: On The Box 1979 (Pink Flag) 

Few live documents exist of Wire: in 
reality, as well as in sound, they were 
fugitives - a band constantly shifting 
form, forever seeking out new avenues 
of attack. Accordingly, the rescue of this 
archive performance, recorded in front of 
a politely baffled crowd of German hippies 
and broadcast on German TV show 
Rockpalast'm 1 979, feels like a strange 
transgression; a revolutionary cell's final 
minutes rescued from the carcass of some 
ancient filing cabinet. An interview offers 
more about Wire's acerbic poise than 
actual biographical information: the band 
are serious, intellectual and sharp as 
knives; a snotty and schoolboyish Colin 
Newman answers a question about the 
band's rock'n'roll lifestyle using the words 
"inevitable dichotomy", while scrabbling 
around for wax in his right ear. The gig, 
though, is bracing - like asphyxiation. 
A myriad early Wire tracks are reworked 
through the futuristic wind-tunnel vision 
of 754, and new songs like 'The 1 5th' 



shine with the lustre of fresh-cut silicone. 
'"I Am The Fly'," shouts an audience 
member as the band troop out for encore. 
"We don't do requests, "sneers back 
Graham Lewis. There's just time for 
a run through 'Pink Flag', guitars buzzing 
like bandsaws, and they're gone. 

www.pinkflag.com 
Louis Pattison 



The White Stripes 



Under Blackpool Lights (Third Man/XL) 

Their continued popularity is beyond 
me. Music this sparse and brutal usually 
plays to half-full pubs. Blues hasn't been 
popular for decades. Guitar solos aren't 
trendy. Naive drumming hasn't been in 
style since Mo Tucker. Yet there's an 
undercurrent of desire of such primal 
depth to White Stripes songs that even 
your Oasis and Bryan Adams fans can't 
help but connect and swamp the arenas 
in their numbers. Filmed at the Empress 
Ballroom in Blackpool in January 2004, 
deliberately no frills, this live concert 
captures the duo at the height of their 
empathy, relentless and full-on. Their 
version of 'Jolene' stinks, though. 
Everett True 



Isan: Folk & Pop Music Of 
Northeast Thailand 



(Sublime Frequencies) 




Sublime Frequencies releases some 
amazingly gnarly folk and pop collections 
from around the globe. Isan is a mixed 
collection edited by Richard Bishop. It 
kicks off promisingly with excerpts from 
a festival procession, complete with 
dancers, fire breathers and sword fights, 
all set to Thai music spewing out of an 
overloaded PA, and culminating in an 
intense segment where live chickens 
and rabbits are repeatedly chased around 
and thrown into the air. The film moves 
on to some candid performances on local 
instruments by the villagers of Si Kaew. 

The rest of the disc consists largely 
of lengthy excerpts from Lam Sing 
performances, one in a gentleman's club, 
and one full-blown production complete 
with cabaret dancers. The initial spectacle 
soon wears off, and you realise you're 
watching the Thai equivalent of a Butlins 
band. Things pick up towards the end of 
the disc with an engaging vocal/ khaen 
(reed instrument that looks a bit like 
pan pipes but sounds like a hi-octane 
harmonica) duet. 

www.sublimefrequencies.com 
Orangina Rivers 




the music we like 

Words: Everett True 



The Best Of This Is Our Music, Season One 
This Is Our Music: Matsuyama 

(www.thisisourmusic.tv) 

This MTV series is extraordinary. 

It's named after two albums: one by free jazz pioneer Ornette 
Coleman, the other by Galaxie 500. It's named thus, because that's 
precisely what the show is about. It came about after one of the 
four core team members - Johan, Lisa (drummer with excellent 
somnambulant pop combo, The Concretes), Marcus and Andres 
-wrote a column in a Swedish newspaper, complaining at the lack 
of musical alternatives on their state-sponsored TV. A few months 
later, MTV contacted them, saying, "You think you can do any 
better? Here's a camera. Here's a budget. Go off and do it! " 

So they did. 

The quartet decided they would only cover people who had 
nothing to do with 'major' labels: that they would focus on the 
outsiders, the bands and fanzine makers and label bosses who are 
barely able to make a living from what they do, but who continue to 
do it through sheer love; that there's a place for irony and sarcasm, 
but not in the shows they planned to make. So off they went. To 
Fife and Glasgow, to meet The Fence Collective and Stephen Pastel's 
Geographic label and watch the Future Pilot AKA performing live in 
a coffee house. To Helsinki, to check out the folk formerly known as 
Op:l Bastards. To New York (the Animal Collective), Holland (Vievlexx), 
Brighton (Fatcat, Careless Talk Costs Lives), London and Stockholm... 

The resulting shows are rewarding and illuminating: a rare relief 
of humanity in a world filled with dullard corporate carrot-chasing 
indie bands and pop idols. 

Perhaps even more surprising than the show's existence is its 
success - although some of us would argue it's not surprising after 
all, that people, given the choice, will always favour the individual 
and exciting over the corporate and bland. It's been re-shown across 
Europe (clamour for a UKcompanytopickit up NOW), and bought by 
national TV in Sweden. And a second series has been commissioned. 

The first episode visits Matsuyama, north Japanese hometown of 
Tori Kudo, leader of sophisticated naive art terrorists, MaherShalal 
Hash Baz - the band that supplies the beautiful pastoral theme to 
This Is Our Music. Musicians make cups of tea and tentatively blow 
down euphoniums during a live performance in a shopping mall, 
while Kudo hides down the corridor. In his potter's shed (Kudo makes 
vases to supplement his income), the shy musician expands upon his 
philosophy of music: "Life changes every day. So should music". 

This series has made MTV relevant again. 
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(dir James Erskine and Danny 
McCullough, 93 mins) 

Waking up naked in a blood-drenched 
bathroom, having seemingly undergone 
some horrific backstreet surgery, Adam 
Jones embarks upon a disorientating 
journey as an involuntary medical guinea 
pig attempting to piece together the 
recurring fragments of his nightmare. 
Exposition is given almost directly to 
the audience through his conversations 
with a series of unconvincing vagrants, 
hookers, pushers and bartenders. Wiping 
out any tension or intrigue, these are most 
reminiscent of lazy cinematic telephone 
calls, whereby the on-screen character 
manages to give both sides of the 
conversation through laborious repetition. 

An unashamed rehash of Adrian Lyne's 
classic amnesia-horror Jacob's Ladder, EMR 
repeats the now familiar warnings against 
institutionalised medical abuse, and even 
employs a similar hallucinatory style. Sadly, 
as Adam repeatedly wakes up in unfamiliar 
and surreal situations, the ensuing deja vu 
isn't the result of clever editing or mind- 
bending psychological horror. It just feels 
like we've been here before. And I'm sure 
it was far better the first time around. 

Unless it was all just a terrible dream. . . 
Steve Mowat 



End Of The Century 



(dir Jim Fields and Michael 
Gramaglia, 110 mins) 

Ramones were a dysfunctional rock'n'roll 
band masquerading as a family unit. 
The roles were clearly stated. There was 
Johnny, the tough-talking, self-appointed 
leader: he saw playing music as a job to be 
done, and did it. There was shy, sensitive, 
neurotic Joey, a weirdo who could never 
have fitted into society without his familial 



cinema verite: Oneida 



Fat Bobby: My favourite documentary 
is unquestionably the gritty, no holds 
barred, Wild Rides {19S2), a soup-to-nuts 
look at America's favourite outrageous 
amusement: the rollercoaster! 

Hosted by tight-crotched teen Matt 
Dillon, this movie is, according to the back 
of the VHS cassette box, "A gut-wrenching, 
eye-popping and nerve-shattering 
experience. . .spraying a machine-gun 
explosion of images played to the 
accompaniment of a hard driving rock and 
roll beat! " I really couldn't put it any better, 
except to describe it as a hybrid of the 
most breathless Argento violence and the 
groundbreaking vision of D W Griffith. Of 
course, without all of Griffith's distracting 
racism - this is a feel good movie, people ! 
Have I allowed the cassette box to fully 
speak its piece? I think not enough: 
" Makes your heart skip a beat, your hair 
stand on end and leaves your trembling 
body screaming for more ! " I rest my case. 




familiars. There was Tommy, the original 
motivator, a stabilising influence, without 
whose foundations the Ramones could 
never have continued for so long. He left 
five years into the band's 25-year reign. 
And then there was Dee Dee, the class 
clown constantly buffeted by insecurity 
caused by his proximity to more famous 
big brother Joey, demented by drugs and 
baffled by existence, this documentary's 
unintentional star comic turn. 

Lesser characters also abounded: Marky 
-Tommy's replacement, a scaled down, 
nowhere near as crazed, version of Dee Dee; 
CJ - a journeyman musician and fan, likeable 
certainly; Arturo, the excitable New York 
designer and artistic imp; Daniel, the rock- 
solid producer: Monte, the long-suffering 
tour manager: Richie, the former drummer- 
turned-hotel manager. 

This documentary is a revealing, funny 
and sometimes bittersweet depiction of life 
at the end of the freak family's life -Johnny's 
legendary surliness to the fore as he's 
questioned about the woman (his wife) 
who caused the rift between him and 
Joey (the pair had a falling-out that lasted 
for most of the band's existence), nearly 
breaking down as he discusses Joey's death, 
Dee Dee strung out and absurd as a punk 
rapper; Joey gangly and frail. At no time does 
the filmmakers' obvious affection for their 
subject matter get in the way of the story, 
revealing the downside (the bust-ups, the 
drugs, the fights, the endless touring) as well 



Kid Millions: A favourite documentary's 
gotta be Grey Gardens(1 976) by the 
Maysles brothers. They went and spent 
six months with Edith Bouvier Beale, who 
was nearing 80, and her daughter Edie in 
a mansion gone to seed on Long Island. 
The older woman was the aunt of Jackie 
Onassis and the widow of a very wealthy 
man, and Edie (aged about 50 or so 
when the film takes place) grew up in 
the debutante world of New York City. 
Now their mansion is totally wrecked, 
the grounds are chaos and racoons live 
in the walls. Over the course of the film 
Edie falls in love with one of the Maysles 
brothers. It's an absolutely bizarre portrait 
of isolation and decay. 

Baby Jane: I must throw down I Like To 
Hurt People- a brilliant tribute to the B-list 
of early pro-wrestling with a relentless 
anthemic/punk/sludge original soundtrack 
by some band. That and Microcosmos. 



as the up (the MUSIC!). Atruly exceptional 
rock'n'roll documentary about a truly 
exceptional rock'n'roll band -given added 
poignancy by the fact that both Dee Dee 
and Johnny have sadly passed on since. 
Everett True 



Kill Me Tender 



(dir Ramon De Espana, 98 mins) 

Aspirations collide against a backdrop of 
personal services, as Kill Me Tenderdarts 
unpredictably between kinky humour, 
sporadic violence, and serious soul- 
searching. Humour lurks in fetish parlours 
and Starsky and Hutch jokes; the laughter 
quickly followed by a melancholy that 
brings us closer to characters who might 
otherwise be too peculiar for empathy. 

Nestor is a bereaved baker, who spends 
his time listening to Dean Martin LPs and 
watching late night pornography on satellite 
TV. His son in law spends Mondays and 
Wednesdays with a young prostitute named 
Maribel, who is becoming increasingly 
disgusted by the universally lecherous men 
who populate her life. And she, in turn, 
has fallen for Manolo, a 'first phase' debt 
collector, who is employed to follow bad 
debtors while dressed as a rabbit. 
Steve Mowat 



| Marebito 


(dir Takashi Shimuzi, 92 mins) 
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A tale of one man, a camera, and 
a girl from the Mountains of Madness, 
Marebito is an uncanny love story that 
questions the effects of digitalisation 
on our own interpretations of reality. 

When he films a deranged man 
committing suicide by inserting a blade 
through his eyeball, cameraman and 
digital video enthusiast Masuoka (Shinya 
Tsukamoto) becomes obsessed with finding 
the image that could provoke such drastic 
action. His viewfinder monitors a voyage into 
the depths of the Tokyo Metro, where he 
crosses over into a hidden realm; a semi- 
fictional Lovecraftian labyrinth that lies far 
beneath the documented world. Here, he 
finds a young girl, chained and naked, who 
he returns to his gloomy apartment. But the 
girl isn't quite the comforting companion he 
hoped for, and her presence soon becomes 
a weight that his fragile reality cannot bear. 

Tsukamoto puts in a wonderfully blank 
performance as a man experiencing life 
almost exclusively through monitors and 
screens, but the real stars are the cameras 
themselves. Using everything from 
professional DV equipment through to 
security cameras, and even camera phones, 
the limitations of the various lenses and 



processing effects transform familiar scenes 
into a series of unnerving distortions: the 
horror emerges from the pixels rather than 
the shadows. Avoiding cheap scare tactics, 
Takashi Shimuzi creates an awkward sense 
of unease, which increases as Masuoka's 
obsessions gradually loosen his grip on 
the world outside his viewfinder. 
Steve Mowat 



Old Boy 



(dir Chan-Wook Park, 1 20 mins) 




Weary, confused, and sporting a 
tremendous haircut, the only force driving 
Oh Dae-Su forward is his blistering anger. 
He's been incarcerated for 1 5 years within 
one grimy room, where he learns from the 
television that he's been framed for the 
murder of his wife and daughter. Released 
with no explanation for his confinement or 
the identity of his captor, within hours he 
is using what little information he has to 
track down those responsible. 

Choi-Min Sik's performance delivers 
an emotional bruising that towers above 
the dazzling, violent and stylish set pieces. 
After a decade of violence married with 
pop-culture references and the seemingly 
ubiquitous 'homage', it's possible to 
forget how powerful cinema can be when 
approached with the raw energy it deserves. 
Steve Mowat 



Tuxedomoon: No Tears 



(dir Nicolas Triandafyllidis, 1 20 mins) 

As teenage Goths, we assumed that 
Tuxedomoon were European, though 
we were never quite sure which European 
country they came from. We'd never have 
guessed they grew out of the post-hippie 
ruins of San Francisco's counter culture. 
But that just shows how marginalised the 
new wave of American DIY minimal synth 
bands was. Apart from Devo, few of the 
art school bands that made dubious use 
of the college science labs and drama 
courses have even made a dent in the 
hegemony of macho rock. 

No Tears documents the band's 
transition from fringe art oddity to 
pretentious old gits via minor trans- 
European success in decaying VHS colours. 
Much is left unsaid and overshadowed by 
the clash of egos between Blaine L Reininger 
and Steven Brown (like whatever happened 
to fabulous singer/actor Winston Tong?). 

The dodgy footage is rather poorly 
edited by an obvious fan, but there are 
still enough art house hysterics to keep 
the average new wave aficionado very 
happy indeed. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 
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Juiced (PS2) 


Acclaim 
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I turn on the system and Juiced s intra 
begins to play. Shystie raps, as I gesture 
and drive through a poorly rendered city. 
I can't hear her because my headphones 
are playing something else entirely-the 
Dirtbombs 'Underdog'. But if I squint, it's 
almost like she's singing it. To have been 
left so cold so instantly by a game can't 
bode well. 

And I never exactly get over it. I could, 
I think, be playing Outrun 2, right now. 
Hell, I could even be playing Need For 
Speed Underground- Juiced steals its 
style wholesale. 

Shystie drives a purple MR2 and 
beats me endlessly. My career as an illegal 
street racer with a tricked-out rice rocket is 
shambles, and my car handles like a dead 
horse nailed to a skateboard, even after 
thousands of dollars worth of modifications. 
I start to lose it, gambling on races 
recklessly, little caring if I win or lose. And 
finally I challenge herto a pinkslip race. 

This race, for the ownership of my 
imaginary car, my imaginary money already 
gone, in a game I didn't plan to play again, 
suddenly means everything. I squeeze every 
ounce of performance out of my golden 
Honda, knowing that the autosave ensures 
that if I lose my career is over. I have to win 
this to give myself back some self-respect 
after what already feels like a day wasted 
on drably textured tracks, racing against 
uninteresting opponents. 

I kick in my nitro on the final stretch. I've 
been chasing Shystie the whole race.There's 
a glorious, bittersweet ending as I lose at 
the last second. 

No money, no car, no interest left in 
the game. 
Matthew Kumar 



Pikmin 2 (Game Cube) 



Nintendo 




You're either a gamer or a sniggering 
substitute for 'cool'. What are you? You're 
a gamer? Then play Pikmin 2. Pikmin 2 
dropkicks the original, fragmenting it 
across the planet. The sequel has less 



gay for gamecube 

Words: Andrew Johnston 

Illustration: Andrew Clare 




Computer gaming is, and has 
always been, straightboy territory. 
Computer gaming is clans of 
Linkinparkas online, multiplying 
first person shooters at three in the 
morning. It's boys behind the tills 
in Game, wanking on about, 
"Nan, listen man, X-box's 1 25 
micropolygons per second rapes 
Gaystation's specs into the 
GROUND. " It's, " How hard can 
you kick your friend's ass at Mortal 
Kombat?" and "How many 
innocents can you shoot in the face 
within 60 seconds?" It's all bang 
bang, BOOM, vroom vroom; violence 
and aggression and [virtual] world 
domination. But Nintendo... 

Nintendo provides a haven for 
the gays. Nintendo is gay sanctuary. 

Nintendo is the quietest of the 
bunch, skinny and frail in the corner, 
taciturn in the company of strangers, 
but his potential is obvious. 

Nintendo has a boyfriend and 
his name is Gamecube. He is semi- 
secret, of course, known but not 
trumpeted, least popular but coolest: 



very effeminate, very flamboyant, 
fond of cute and colourful, critical 
of machismo. Hot to look at: Pride- 
purple with a handle on top (does i 
tthink it's a handbag?), complete 
with all your favourite games on 
dinky little diskettes. 

And talking of favourite games: 
Zelda. Zelda, which sells millions 
of Nintendo consoles worldwide, 
is every self-respecting gayboy's 
favourite game. There are no cars, 
no guns, no Duke Nukem stripclubs. 
Zelda is all about boys in tights, 
fairies, princesses, horses, ocarinas, 
butterfly brooches, Acker-esque lady 
pirates. And a man called Tingle who 
shimmies under plumes of glitter. 
Doesn't take a genius, does it? 

Pikmin is another Gaycube classic. 
The supposed object of the game 
is to help a stranded astronaut fly 
home, but this serves only to keep 
the straightboys satisfied, because 
the true purpose of the game is: to 
watch the little ET animals dance! To 
stop them from drowning in the lake! 
To nourish and pet and mother them 



until flowers sprout out of their 
heads! Flowersl And a closer 
inspection reveals yet another 
stunning clue: all Pikmin are 
of the same sex! A bunch of 
monogendered queers! Hooray! 

The list of non-stereotypical 
Nintendo games goes on. There's 
Super Mario, Donkey Kong, Starfox, 
Smash Brothers, Pokemon, Animal 
Crossing. All cute, all colourful, all 
lively if not lifelike. But who wants 
lifelike? Nintendo doesn't turn 
its computer games into action 
movies. The emphasis of Gamecube 
graphics isn't on realism, but on 
flair, character and innovation. 

Gamecube recognises that gays 
enjoy virtual reality too. Difference 
is: our virtual worlds don't feature 
grenade launchers, helicopters, 
skateboards, zombies. Because 
violence is boring. What we gayboys 
want is fantasy, colour, character; 
smiling sunshines and cute little alien 
pets: animals that talk, sulk, dance, 
and cute boys in green tights. 

Gamecube delivers. 



immediacy and anxiety, more discovery 
and beauty; the 30-day time limit is 
removed and the environments expanded 
and improved. You're Captain Olimar or 
new character Louie; you must save the 
business by returning to the planet with 
the wee cutesy Pikmin and guide them, 
Lemmings style, to recover valuable 
assets, replacing the spaceship parts from 
the first game. 

Pikmin 2 looks at the real-time strategy 
genre with a child's eyes, making the genre 
console-compatible in the most wonderful 
way. Wear your mum's high heels, paint your 
face and laugh orangeade through your 
nose; just don't rob her purse to buy it. 
DAT500 



Pokemon Green (GBA) 




On a Tokyo train I watched a Japanese 
man play Pokemon Green on his GBASP, 
wireless communicator displayed, 
eyes hopeful for someone to wordlessly, 
wirelessly trade monsters with him. A year 



later, to find myself in his position in 
Glasgow is bewildering. To collect all 
1 51 of the original Pokemon, you need to 
trade. I play on buses and trains, hoping 
for a kid to notice what I'm playing - but 
I've yet to see a kid playing it themselves. 
Maybe it's not cool anymore. 

I'm naming my Pokemon after band 
names grabbed from my girlfriend's box 
of singles from 1 996, the release year of 
the original Gameboy's Pokemon Green. 
So my Pidgey Kenickie fights alongside the 
Geodude Geneva in the cruel bloodsport 
that is Pokemon battlin. Maybe it's not cool 
anymore. Neither are the singles. But I can 
still catch them all. 
Matthew Kumar 
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country songs about the city 



Words: Sara Jaffe 
Illustration: Vincent Vanoli 

Extracted from Lost On Purpose (Seal Press/Avalon), a border-crossing collection of fiction 
from cities, edited by Amy Prior, published Feb 2005 




Our friend 
sits on a high 
stool, black 
Western shirt 
with white 
piping tucked 
into his tight 
blue jeans 



I went to go see a boy I know play country 
songs at a bar on Polk Street. The bar is 
located on the lower part of Polk Street's 
upward climb, the sketchy midsection 
between the Tenderloin and the tonier 
environs of Nob Hill. Up until the early 
Seventies, Polk Street was the hub of gay 
life in San Francisco. Now that the Castro 
has supplanted that role, with rainbow 
flags flying from every telephone pole, Polk 
Street lacks a unified identity. Indistinctness 
assails tradition and foils real estate, and so 
people scramble to define this blurry region. 
Nobody can agree on what to call it: the 
Tendernob? The Nobberloin? City maps 
equivocally refer to it as Polk Gulch. 

This bar was a new bar, but I hear it used 
to be an old bar. What I hear from a friend 
who used to have a painting studio up the 
street is that the old bar was a watering hole 
foraging drag queens; I hear from someone 
who went in there once that it was too big 
and so always felt empty. Now, the new 
owners have left up the painted sign on 
the building's facade bearing the bar's old 
name, whether out of laziness or in some 



small tribute to its history, I do not know. 
Now, as I show my ID and walk through 
the door, I notice that this bar is too big, 
but it feels crowded. The bar itself is 
a round island in the middle of the 
room, with service at any point around 
its circumference. The light is dim, but it 
catches on certain surfaces - the polished 
wooden countertops, the patrons' hair, 
their shiny shoes. The room rings around the 
island bar in a larger oval, and I recognise 
the people I know arced into the shadowy 
areas along the walls' outer curves. 

When it is time for our friend to start 
playing, we shuffle through the crowd to 
the back room where the music takes place. 
We pack into the room's narrow confines, 
jumbling chairs up close to un-sturdy little 
tables with candles lit on them in bell- 
shaped glass jars. Our friend sits on a high 
stool, black Western shirt with white piping 
tucked into tight blue jeans. He rests his feet 
on the lowest crossbeam of the stool, so 
that his knees come up to form a ledge on 
which to rest his banjo, which he holds at 
a 45-degree angle, the neck projecting up 



to the low ceiling, as if he is securing the 
body of the instrument against his belly as 
the neck tries to flee; as if the banjo must be 
held at just this precise, precarious angle, or 
strings will snap and the tricky mechanism 
will split and crack open, revealing only 
a splintery mess of thin wood, and none of 
its secrets about how it brings forth song. 

Our friend greets us, thanks us for 
coming. He takes a long gulp of beer and 
gives a quick shake of his head. He takes 
a deep breath, says " Here goes", and starts 
to play. His right hand opens and closes as 
it scratches across strings, as if the sound is 
coming from unleashing something inside 
his palm and not the actual strumming 
motion. He jerks his leg slightly up and 
down, in rhythm to the music. He just 
recently moved here from Iowa, and that 
is the place he sings about. He uses the 
language of the country songs he heard, we 
assume, growing up, that we city-dwellers 
have come to know in the last few years 
and have escaped into to imagine they were 
songs we heard when we were young. He 
sings, the ground is dry, the corn is growing 
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high, the sky is so blue and so wide, my love 
left me, where's my shotgun, how do I find 
my way home, I am too blind with whiskey 
and tears to tell. Everyone's favourite song 
is one about how the rain falls hard on the 
roof of a shed, and the sky is as black as the 
coal from a train. We like its internal rhymes 
and the intensity that builds up with the 
speed of it. Tonight we would rather see the 
words galloping to get out of his mouth like 
he has no other choice but to sing them 
than watch him wring forth meandering, 
heartfelt ballads. The faster songs remind 
me of my own experience of his home state, 
rushing past on the interstate, blacktop and 
cornfields and bluest sky rushing together 
into a postcard blur. 

We are not all of us in this room city 
kids born and bred, or reluctant children 
of the suburbs, but I wonder if I am the only 
one who wishes I could hear country songs 
about the city. Can these kinds of songs 
exist, or do our survival tactics for city living 
preclude them? Must we only always face 
the city cement and its few scattered trees 
with resolve, trusting surfaces and resisting 
the urge to find something rawer and truer 
lying beneath? 

Our friend is still tapping his foot and 
singing about the loneliness and freedom 
of wide open plains, but I am right here, 
wondering what would happen if we 
wrote our own songs as we make our way 
through the paths and mazes of the city 
streets. As our friend describes the Number 
Nine train, whose far-off whistle gets louder 
as it thunders past, I think about the 9 San 
Bruno bus, its orange and white, bulky body 
lumbering past me several times a week, 
though it is not a bus I have ever taken. As 
he sings about old dirt country roads that 
bear the marks of all who've passed in their 
deeply rutted, dried-out tire tracks, I start 
to imagine a new song, about Polk Street, 
how it runs uphill like a scar, sewing up 
disparate neighbourhood parts, skin and 
bones and surfaces and stories getting 
mixed up in the stitching. A song about 
the heat created by the friction of these 
incongruous parts patchworking up against 
each other, creating the energy of a bigger 
city, where such undertones of chaos are 
commonplace. A celebration song, about 
washed-up drag queens and fresh-faced 
young boys just out from the Midwest, 
lured to Polk Street for danger, for sex, for 
relief. A ghost town song that asks what 
happens when the new seeps in through 
the tired foundations of the old, like an 
anaesthetic to history. 

I wish I could hear country songs about 
the city, but I wonder: could buildings still 
stand if we infused their concrete structures 
with dreamier constructions? Would we 
be drowned out by the cacophony of city 
sounds, or would the car horns and street- 
side rants become our accompaniment? 
Would be censored for singing past artifice? 
Would we trip over each other on the 
sidewalk and stumble over our own feet, if 
we only walked around looking up, looking 
down, glancing in wonder around us with 
songs on our lips and our hearts in our 
pockets, rattling around like change? 

Sara Jaffe is a writer and musician living 
in San Francisco. After years of performing 
with her band Erase Errata, she is working 
on solo music projects, writing short fiction 
and releasing written and recorded projects 
through Inconvenient Press and Recordings. 
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Haunted Weather 



David Toop (Serpent's Tail) 

For three 
decades now, 
Toop's words 
have quietly 
illuminated 
many a niche 
in the musical 
landscape. 
Reading 
Haunted 
Weather, one is struck by the 
consistency of his style - meditative but 
relevant, well-poised but unresolved, 
open-ended and ever intuitive. 

The book is a collection of writings 
huddled into loose themes. His piece 
on the 'soundscape' proffers the most 
analysis. Toop's been a practising artist 
in that field for quite some time, and it 
shows. In 'Growth And Complexity', he 
delves into generative music, producing 
some good interview material. 

The breadth of Toop's musical 
experiences affords his writing a certain 
leisure - the 'simple' act of relaying these 
sights and sounds is informative enough 
to be compelling. When these experiences 
are supplemented with thorough research 
and acute observation, it's hard to put 
Toop down. Often, however, his anecdotal 
style debilitates his prose. 

I'm all for tangents, but these reflective 
vignettes lack a certain pace, ultimately 
leaving things a little too well-balanced for 
comfort. Fluid but purposeless, the book 
drifts quietly by. The scenario remains 
untouched - not enough is unbound, 
not enough is left restless, upset, glinting 
in the beam of the projector. 
Anil Bawa 



Scream Queens Of 
The Dead Sea 



Gilad Elbom 

(Four Walls Eight Windows) 

" Perhaps the 
only ones 
entitled to an 
understanding 
of the politics 
of the Israeli- 
Palestinian 
conflict are 
madmen. Gilad 
Elbom has 
created the best analogy for the Middle 
East from the most unlikely building 
blocks: an insane asylum in Jerusalem, 
an obsession with Z-movie porn 
actresses, heavy metal and linguistics 
and a deep sense of emotional 
detachment from everything else. 
Elbom's fictional self just wants to relax 
in his new job as a male nurse, as he 
tries to repress the complexities of his 
affair with a married woman awaiting 
her husband's death, his conflicted 
attitude towards Israel's Arab 
population, and his mother's nagging 
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to do something with his life. But as the 
narrative unravels through serpentine 
dialogues with his patients, his grip on 
reality gets increasingly shaky. 

Scream Queens is a paradox in which 
split personalities take over the plot and 
plot a takeover; all without ever really 
escaping the stagnation, which defines 
their existence as much as it reflects the 
regime that created it. 
Pil and Galia Kollectiv 



Everybody Dance: Chic And 
The Politics Of Disco 



Daryl Easlea (Helte r Skelter) 

Disco sucks, but 
Chic at least 
come out 
unscathed in 
this defiant 
tribute. Easlea's 
attempt to 
give the multi- 
million selling 
songwriters 
a political context has its pluses, but 
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Buffy The Vampire Slayer 

Seasons 1-3 (20th Century Fox 
Home Entertainment) 

A series ended. A boxset released. 
Time for some brutal truths. We tuned 
in because Buffywas a soap opera, 
just like Brookside, which also tackled 
gritty subjects like life, death and 
groundbreaking girl-on-girl action. 
But we're not proclaiming Brookie's 
scriptwriters to be geniuses for 
keeping us hooked, because, well, 
that's what soaps do. 

But creator Joss Whedon was 
a genius because he extrapolated the 
continuity of a soap opera from a bad 
horror movie, exploiting the latter's 
metaphor-rich pickings of monsties and 
fuck-off cool girls, while suspending 
its formulaic demands for an absolute 
ending. Sure, there were episodic 
resolutions in that your Stormtrooper 
foot soldier of a vampire would get 
a stake through the heart before the 
end credits as sure as the baby-faced 
sun in Teletubbyland would laugh 
before setting. But such Power Rangers 
predictability never mattered because 
we were never in it for the vampires. We 
were in it for classic soap opera romance 
in the finest traditions of Den and Angie, 
Ross and Rachel. Buffy and Angel, will 
they or won't they? Buffy and Spike, will 
they or won't they? Spike and Angel. . . 
did they or didn't they? 

And, yeah, probably, in one episode, 
Spike and Angel didqel it on with all the 
sweaty enthusiasm of a slash writer's 
wildest dreams. Why not? Between 
dream sequences, alternate reality 
episodes, and the sheer fucking wonder 



the story of their rise through the 
musical ranks of the early Seventies is 
the real grits and gravy. Between them, 
the core of guitarist Nile Rodgers and 
bassist Bernard Edwards represented 
the twin poles of black music culture. 
Rodgers, the nomadic hippie radical 
contrasted with Edwards's straight- 
laced r'n'b. Together, they sparked like 
Lennon and McCartney. The legendary 
stoicism of Edwards, who died in 1 996, 
leaves obvious gaps, but Rodgers fills 
those with raconteurish entertainment. 
His plentiful anecdotes leave Easlea's 
attempts at profundity in the shade. 
Who wouldn't prefer the tale of how 
Studio 54 anthem 'Le Freak' was 
originally inspired by Rodgers and 
Edwards being refused entry to that 
very club? 'Dance Dance Dance', Chic's 
first big hit, might have been inspired by 
the dance marathons of Depression-era 
America, but even Rodgers admits that 
Ferraris, planes and cash were all Chic 
wanted. The origins of bling no less. 
Katrina Howat 



of 'life', every imaginable coupling 
occurred during Buffy's heroic run. 
Buffy/Spike; Buffy/Angel; Angel/Drusilla; 
Drusilla/Spike; Spike/Anya; Anya/Xander; 
Evil Buffy/Spike; Evil Willow/everyone. 
And herein lies the beauty that set Buffy 
apart from any other long-running soap: 
this soap was being made with slash 
fiction in mind. Slash, that most over- 
looked of literary genres, which gets 
no legitimate publication because its 
authors never own copyright on the 
characters. Slash, which started with 
Star Trek [What about the pulps of the 
Thirties?- Ed] and saw thousands of 
women, who clearly made their Barbies 
pair off as kids, writing gleefully 
subversive sexual scenarios involving 
all possible couplings of their favourite 
TV characters. Kirk and Spock, right? 
'Course they did. Whedon's masterstroke 
was that he was the first to televise it. 

After all, people were slashing Spike 
and Buffy online long before Whedon 
slashed them on TV, thus harnessing 
the full power of slash, soap operas and 
dodgy skinflick scenarios in one glorious 
synthesis. From naughty nurses to 
Buffy/Willow, from Sharon/Grant to tarty 
French maids, all three genres work with 
always familiar characters in always 
familiar scenarios to provide a cyclical 
returning to a pornographic moment 
of instant gratification and perpetual 
frustration. And Whedon worked that 
moment better than anyone. 

Better lit, better dressed, better 
written, Buffywas addictive slash soap 
opera for the next generation. And you 
loved it. 
Gracelette 
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Words: Ian Svenonius 

Illustration: Soren Mosdal 
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Like an offish breed of show dog, celebrity 
bloodlines intersect at a thousand points. As 
their family trees criss-cross more and more, 
the telltale totems of incest appear: idiocy, 
haemophilia; even madness. The exclusivity 
of the gene pool has spelled the ruin of 
Tinseltown's artfulness, and nepotism, rather 
than talent or charm, appears to have raised 
its occupants to their respective junctures of 
notoriety and wealth. All the dream factory 
can produce any more are sad remakes of TV 
serials and dumb comic strips; Spiderman, 
Charlie's Angels and The Brady Bunch. 

The theatre of politics is scarcely distinct 
from its celluloid cousin. The two often 
overlap, with stage-managed wars, Madison 
Avenue PR blitzes and sometimes personnel: 
Ronald 'Zombie' Reagan and Arnold 'The 
Barbarian' Schwarzenegger. The nation's 
highest office is similarly tainted: two more 
George Bushes wait in the wings for their 
turn as president, drooling like bikers at a 
gangbang. The newest Kennedy is a cave-fish 
who plays the banjo. Meanwhile, rock'n'roll 
is lousy with Zack Bonhams, Sean Lennons 
and Hankthe thirds. 

How did the nation that prided itself 
on democratic populism come to ape its 
European forebears' blood obsession? The 
American Revolution had spurned England's 
royal system and declared, 'All men are 
created equal'. As the country expanded, 
its people took pride in vulgarity, electing 
mass murderers like Jackson and backwoods 
trolls like Lincoln as president. 



As American-style capitalist democracy 
became the dominant Western paradigm, 
the old ruling royals in Europe were 
increasingly seen as arcane. European 
monarchies hid themselves away, 
embarrassed of their anachronistic status, 
secretly inter-marrying by night. The English 
royalty still strutted about like a public 
obscenity, but most were coy about their 
anointed, playing them off as you would 
an unfortunate burst of flatulence. 

Then, somehow, everything reversed. 
Americans began to worship Europeans and 
their supposed authenticity. They desired the 
validity that history seemed to confer. They 
longed for the centuries of religious wars and 
class stratification that had made the 'old 
country' so idiosyncratic, and tripped over 
themselves to identify their blood origins. 
The fantasy of the everyman who could grow 
up to confound expectations had been 
a defining American archetype. Now it is 
a distant dream. The inheritors of wealth and 
power are everywhere, in politics, business 
and art. From every placard on every 
boulevard, the progeny of the famous beam 
down, tied to Byzantine dynasties: Sheen, 
Cage, Barrymore, Paltrow, Douglas, Baldwin. 

Before the Columbian discovery of 
the 'New World', Europe was a wretched, 
impoverished place. Power was inherited by 
'divine right', and the rest of the population 
consisted of serfs. By the 16th Century, 
the Venetian sacking of Constantinople, 
Portuguese colonisation in Africa and the 



Spanish conquest of the Americas had 
brought revolutionary changes to the 
continent. The bourgeois class, suddenly 
illuminated by looted wealth, slave trading 
and concentration camps, rose to new 
cultural prominence. 

masonic brotherhood jive 

This newly empowered social stratum sought 
to exorcise the inherited power of the old 
royals, with new ideologies that would bring 
parity between the old inheritors of wealth 
and power and its new claimants. Thus was 
born the Age Of Reason's notion that 'All 
men are created equal', which found its 
physical expression in the American and 
French Revolutions. Though these actions 
were heavily flavoured with Enlightenment 
rhetoric and Masonic brotherhood jive, 
there was no radical redistribution of wealth 
or power; slaves were still sold, the rich 
got richer and the poor stayed poor. 

After these revolutions showed 
themselves to be mere changing of the 
guards, the theorists plotting societal 
upheaval noted that bourgeois democracy 
was merely a streamlined version of its 
monarchical parent; and implicated the 
bourgeoisie along with the monarchy. 
This thinking culminated in 1 91 7's October 
Revolution, the slaughter of the Romanovs 
by the Bolsheviks and the subsequent 
nationalisation of Russian industry. 

Fear of communist infection gripped the 
imperialists. The Western banking powers 
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promptly invaded Russia from all sides, but to no avail. The Reds won the day 
and the Soviet state was consolidated, but not without gruesome deaths on 
all sides. In this development, America heard its death knell. The conclusion 
of capitalism was, with a few exceptions, the proliferation of wealth within 
a certain class; a mirror of the old aristocratic system (the Rockefellers, Forbeses, 
Bushes, and their various blood alliances). Elsewhere the royal system had 
thrived, owing not only to its monopoly of wealth, weapons, and connections, 
but also to church-led pronouncements about divine right. 

The ruling class needed power to remind its subjects of the cosmic scheme 
and their lowly spot within it. The Russian revolution coincided with a period of 
cinematic fecundity in the US, dubbed the Golden Age, with hundreds of films 
produced each year and cinema attendance on a scale unimaginable now. 
Movie stars had bewitched audiences since the medium's appearance and 
film was recognised as a fantastic disseminator of ideology. 



Two more George Bushes 
wait in the wings, drooling 
like bikers at a gangbang 



In Shakespeare's time, actors had been thought rogues for their shifty 
ability to become other people; now, they were the most exalted cultural icons. 
They enacted the unfulfilled promise of the Enlightenment and the American 
Revolution; the ability to radically change one's situation, to transmute lead 
into gold. Movie stars were the carriage for the mass desire for transformation. 

The American ruling class used these ephemeral celebrity wretches to 
remake the royal system of yore, but in an impotent and parodic sense -thus 
displacing animosity toward the truly powerful, while still programming fealty to 
genealogy through their symbolic proxies. Since these people, while fantastically 
rich, routinely shape-shifted to become commoners, foreigners, kings and 
pirates, the promise of equality ('All men are created equal') was fulfilled. 

The seeming normality and even mediocrity of this caste instilled an 
inferiority complex in its spectators; clearly, there must be something at work 
that they couldn't perceive, something mystical or perhaps even magical. 

breaking the bloodlines 

The paradigm of average ordination is Charlie Sheen, son of Martin Sheen. 

A revered actor, Martin enjoyed the affection of both the critical elites and 
the public. Charlie, merely by genealogic serendipity, enjoyed the film career 
of an accomplished thespian and a life of wealth and carnality, never troubled 
by intellect or artfulness. His remarkable ordinariness was held up to the public 
as an alchemical expo; even this contemptible everyman is transmuted by 
blood into an entitled heir. In Charlie Sheen's flaccid hammery, the rest of 
humanity breathes in its serf status. And yet, in his film roles, which are kitsch 
representations of 'normal' people, and in actual life as the vessel of mediocrity, 
he is lower than us -bringing him full circle to become our equal. Sheen's 
marriage to a 'commoner', Denise Richards, confers privileged status upon her. 

Their scions will be born into the star system, a title inferring that their 
privileged destiny is astrologically ordained. Their inevitable intermarriages with 
other prominent celebrity families will ensure the continuation of the bloodline 
by a third generation, by that time 'old Hollywood'. 

When neophytes do manage to crash the palace gates they are outfitted 
with various surgical corrections, as no mere mortal could compete with the 
perfection of a Drew Barrymore or Gwyneth Paltrow. These surgeries are always 
grotesque, a self-mutilating penance for impure blood. After the 'star' is cycled 
through the mill, exploited, abused and discarded, they are filmed apologising 
for their impertinence in masquerading as one of the royals. 

We see now why Hollywood has such affection for stories about princesses 
(The Princess Diaries, Star Wars) and why Disney spent so much time writing a 
revisionist history of Anastasia even after the Cold War was over. One's genetic 
history is now central to one's future in the dream factory. Family trees will be 
hung over the casting couch in a shamanistic ceremony to draw the anointed 
unwed toward the hopeful starlet's fertile delta. 

The bloodlines must be broken and the families relocated, ignorant of 
the whereabouts of their brethren. The children of the Hollywood and 
entertainment elite must be kidnapped, raised communally, renamed and 
re-educated, instead of being allowed to indoctrinate the next generation. 
It is the first and most vital step toward a just distribution of wealth. When 
you wrench the children from their vulgar mansions in the night, their tears will 
seem real. But you must ignore them; lies and mimicry are their stock in trade. 

Initially, the Bolsheviks had longed to abolish the family, recognising its 
intrinsically antisocial character. In their envisioned state, children would be 
raised by the Soviet, for the sake of equality. Unfortunately, poverty forced 
the USSR to abandon its futuristic scheme in favour of the old model of familial 
child rearing. Their failure has wrought this abomination of celebrity bloodlines, 
which now wreaks its terror on us all. 

Their failure translates into our terrible and urgent responsibility. 
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"Advent" CD reissue 

£/ 

WWW.JAGJAGUWAR.COM 



CDs $12, LPs $12, CDEPs $7 1499 West 2nd Street, Bloomington, Indiana 47403 USA 
Add $9.00 for airmail Distributed by SC Distribution. In the UK, by Cargo UK. 
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John peel 

rtx 

the ex 

nick cave 
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uk hip hop 

jandek 

led soundsystem 




december 2004/january2005 



